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I.  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUPERVISION  IN  THE  INDUS- 
TRIAL WORLD. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  LABOE. 

Interdependence  is  the  law  of  civilized  society.  No  man  is  self- 
sufficient.  His  wants  are  manifold,  and  he  calls  on  the  world  to 
supply  them.  The  wants  of  the  savage,  on  the  contrary,  are  few 
and  the  individual,  in  savage  society,  relies  almost  entirely  upon 
himself.  He  makes  his  own  clothing  and  weapons,  builds  his  own 
hut,  huuts  his  own  food  and  fights  his  own  battles.  There  is  no 
differentiation  or  specialization  of  labor,  but  each  member  of  the 
tribe  performs  largely  the  same  variety  of  labor  as  every  other 
member.  But  as  society  advances,  the  wants  of  individuals  become 
more  complex. 

"A  State."  says  Plato  in  his  Republic,  "arises,  as  I  conceive,  out  of  the 
wants  of  mankind;  no  man  is  self-sufficing;  but  all  of  us  have  many  wants. 
Then,  as  we  have  many  wants,  and  many  persons  are  needed  to  supply 
them,  one  takes  a  helper  for  one  purpose  and  another  for  another;  and 
when  these  partners  are  gathered  together  in  one  habitation,  the  body  of 
inhabitants  is  termed  a  State." 

Plato  then  shows  how  the  State  needs  the  husbandman,  the 
builder,  the  weaver  and  the  cobbler  to  supply  the  fundamental 
wants  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  Each  produces  more  than  he 
needs  for  his  own  use  in  order  to  supply  the  others,  and  receives  in 
exchange,  therefore,  the  others'  products.     But 

"The  husbandman  will  not  make  his  own  plough  or  mattock  or  other 
implements  of  agriculture,  if  they  are  to  be  good  for  anything.  Neither 
will  the  builder  make  his  own  tools — and  he,  too,  needs  many;  and  in 
like  manner  the  weaver  and  shoemaker.  Then  carpenters  and  smiths  and 
many  other  artisans  will  be  sharers  in  our  little   State." 

Then  there  must  be  "neatherds,  shepherds  and  other  herdsmen 
and  curriers  and  weavers  of  fleeces  and  hides"  and  traders,  mer- 
chants, sailors,  soldiers  and  day-laborers.  Says  Adam  Smith  in 
The  Wraith  of  Nations: 

"Observe  the  accommodations  of  the  most  common  artificer  or  day  la- 
borer in  a  civilized  and  thriving  country,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
number  of  people,  of  whose  industry  a  part  has  been  employed  in  procuring 
him  this  accommodation,  exceeds  all  computation." 
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In    speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  diversification  of  labor, 
Plato  says : 

••\Ve  must  infer  that  all  things  are  produced  more  plentifully  and  easily 
and  of  a  better  quality  when  one  man  docs  one  thing  which  is  natural  to 
Jiim  and  doc-  it   at  the  right  time,  and  leaves  other  things.-' 

And  Adam  Smith  says : 

"This  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  division  of  labor,  the  same  number  of  people  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing. i>  owing  to  three  different  circumstances;  first,  to  the  increase  of 
dexterity  in  every  particular  workman;  secondly,  to  the  saving  of  time 
which  is  commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of  work  to  another; 
and.  lastly,  to  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  machines  which  facil- 
itate and  abridge  labor,  and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many." 

The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  in  hitman  society  has  a 
deep  significance;  it  is  a  law  of  nature  and  finds  its  parallel  in 
organic  structure.  For  example,  many  vertebrate  animals  use  all 
their  limbs  for  progression  over  the  surface  of  the  earth;  some 
have  their  forefeet  modified  for  digging  in  the  ground  or  for 
climbing  in  trees.  Birds  have  them  modified  for  flight,  and 
thereby  sweep  the  skies.  Fish  use  them  for  propulsion  through 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  And  Man,  standing  erect,  has  his  hands 
freed  for  labor  immortal. 

Familiar  Illustrations  of  the  Division  of  Labor. 

There  are  many  familiar  illustrations  of  the  division  of  labor 
about  us.  Tn  the  days  of  homespun  clothing  each  family  raised 
its  sheep,  carded  and  spun  its  wool,  wove  its  own  cloth  and  sewed 
its  own  clothing;  whereas  today  hundreds  are  employed  in  the 
complex  process  the  wool  must  undergo  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  a  coat.  The  country  blacksmith  is  also  the 
wheelwright :  whereas  in  cities  blacksmithing,  horseshoeing  and 
wagon-making  are  separate  trades.  Tn  sparsely  settled  communi- 
ties the  merchant  deals  in  groceries,  hardware  and  tinware,  glass- 
ware  and  crockery,  clothing  and  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes;  but 
in  centers  of  population  merchants  confine  themselves  to  certain 
lines  of  merchandise  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  master  the  details  of 
the  trade.  The  proprietor  of  a  small  newspaper  is  usually  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  reporter,  solicitor,  collector,  typesetter  and  printer 
all  in  one;  whereas,  the  Galveston-Dallas  News  has  as  many  de- 
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partments  as  there  are  phases  of  newspaper  work.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  village  barber  was  also  the  village  doctor  or  "leech"; 
today  medicine  is  a  leading  profession  in  which  specialization  has 
been  carried  to  a  high  degree,  for  there  are  oculists,  aurists,  lung- 
specialists,  etc.,  as  well  as  general  practitioners.  Law,  too,  has  its 
specialists,  and  so  have  the  ministry  and  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  School  and  the  Home. 

Tlu'  school  was  evolved  from  the  home :  it  is  historically  an  ex- 
tension of  the  home.  We  still  speak  of  the  teacher  as  in  loco 
parentis.  The  demands  of  the  developing  civilization  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  parent  to  give  systematic  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  the  child;  a  new  institution,  the  school,  was  invented  and  its 
duties  centered  around  the  instruction  of  the  child.  Until  com- 
paratively recent  times  this  function  was  undertaken  by  the 
church ;  but  today,  in  nearly  every  civilized  country,  "the  work  of 
instruction  has  been  relegated  to  laymen,  and  teaching  has  become 
a  secular  employment." 

The  Principle  of  the  Division  of  Labor  in  the  Educational  Field. 

The  division  of  labor,  being  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  or- 
ganized endeavor,  has  found  its  way  into  the  teaching  profession. 
"Isolated  schools  may  meet  the  requirements  of  a  sparse  popula- 
tion: but,  in  highly  civilized  and  populous  communities,  the  work 
of  instruction  follows  the  great  law  of  the  division  of  labor,  and 
different  portions  are  assigned  to  those  who  have  special  apti- 
tudes." Therefore,  the  graded  .system  of  schools  arises,  pupils  in 
the  schools  being  classified  as  to  age  and  acquirements.  There  are 
kindergarten  teachers,  primary  specialists,  intermediate  teachers, 
etc.  Farther  than  this,  in  colleges  and  high  schools,  certain 
branches  are  assigned,  as  specialties,  to  teachers  who  have  peculiar 
fitness  for  giving  instruction  in  them.  This  is  known  as  the  de- 
partmental plan,  and  is  being  introduced  into  grammar  and  inter- 
mediary grades. 

Origin  of  Supervision  in  the  Industries. 

Now,  it  follows  that  as  a  result  of  the  division  of  labor  many 
persons  become  associated  in  a  given  line  of  work,  each  confining 
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himself  to  a  special  and  limited  phase  of  the  whole.  Each  gives 
close  attention  to  the  work  assigned  him  to  do  and.  by  practice  in 
the  limited  field,  learns  to  do  it  well.  He  is  a  part  of  a  system, 
and  stands  in  close  relation  to  his  fellow  workmen.  But  he  gives 
little  or  no  care  to  a  study  of  his  relations  to  the  whole.  To  bring 
about  a  harmonious  relation  of  the  parts  there  must  he  a  harmoniz- 
ing force. 

"Over  him  and  his  neighbors  in  other  parts  of  the  divided  work  stands 
one  whose  special  work  it  is  to  adjust  the  parts,  himself  familiar  with 
each,  but  freed  from  active  work  in  any  part.  He  is  the  overseer,  the 
superintendent.  Time  saved,  and  efficiency  of  special  workmen  increased, 
justify  his  employment.  This  is  a  fact  so  well  established  in  the  indus- 
trial world  that  the  omission  of  a  superintendent  in  any  industry  of 
considerable  magnitude  would  be  regarded  as  sheer  folly,  provoking  and 
deserving  failure."1 

Thus  two  kinds  of  labor  are  naturally  differentiated — the  plan- 
ning by  the  supervisor  who  directs,  unifies  and  brings  into  har- 
monious co-operation  the  labor  that  executes  and  carries  out  the 
behests  of  the  former. 

Examples  of  the  Application  of  the  Principle  of  Supervision. 

Our  State,  county  and  city  government  are  constructed  on  this 
basis:  each  department  has  its  head  who  is  in  control  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  whole.  Every  bank  has  a  presi- 
dent who  directs  the  work  of  every  employe  engaged  therein,  and 
controls  the  hank's  policies.  A  department  store  has  department 
managers ;  even  the  squad  of  clerks  under  each  are  in  turn  super- 
vised by  a  head  clerk  or  "floor-walker."  A  waterworks  plant  has 
a  superintending  engineer  who  is  acquainted  with  every  phase  of 
the  system  from  the  artesian  well  or  filtering  trench  to  the  faucet 
in  the  consumer's  home. 

Labor  unions  find  strength  in  organization  and  the  employment 
of  men  to  look  after  their  interests.  The  church,  too,  has  found 
organization  and  system  essential  to  the  full  development  of  its 
usefulness. 

Examples  might  be  cited  ad  infinitum.  Supervision  is  found 
necessary  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  And  in  every  case  it 
will  he  found   that  it  requires  special  fitness  for  a  given  field  of 

•J.  L.  Pickard  in  "'School   Supervision."  p.  If. 
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activity — not  only  experience  in  the  ranks  and  acquaintance  with 
the  detail,  but  also  a  thorough  view  of  the  broad  features  of  the 
business  to  be  supervised.  In  electing-  as  editor  of  their  news- 
paper, its  owners  would  not  choose  a  man  because  of  the  knowledge 
he  may  have  gained  as  a  street-car  superintendent,  nor  will  a  rail- 
road make  a  school  superintendent  its  general  attorney. 

Marshall  on  the  Need  of  Supervision. 

The  advantages  from  a  busines  standpoint  of  superintendency 
is  well  stated  by  Marshall  in  his- Principles  of  Political  Economy: 

"The  head  of  a  large  business  can  reserve  all  his  strength  for  the 
broadest  and  most  fundamental  problems  of  his  trade ;  he  must  indeed 
assure  himself  that  his  managers,  clerks  and  foremen  are  the  right  men 
for  their  work,  and  are  doing  their  work  well ;  but  beyond  this  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  much  about  details.  He  can  keep  his  mind  fresh  and 
clear  for  thinking  out  the  most  difficult  and  vital  problems  of  his  busi- 
ness; for  studying  the  broader  movements  of  the  markets;  the  yet  unde- 
veloped results  of  current  events  at  home  and  abroad;  and  for  contriving 
how  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  internal  and  external  relations  of 
his  business." 

Supervision  Applied  to  Education. 

School  work  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  two  sub- 
sequent chapters  will  show  how  the  idea  of  applying  the  common 
sense,  business  principle  of  superintendency  to  the  school  systems 
of  the  United  States  has  steadily  grown ;  a  movement  destined  to 
grow  until  every  school  in  the  land  comes  under  its  influence. 

The  above  quotation  from  Marshall,  paraphrased  to  refer  to  the 
work  of  the  head  of  a  system  of  schools,  would  hold  good  with 
equal  force: 

''The  head  of  a  system  of  schools  can  reserve  all  his  strength  for  the 
broad  and  most  fundamental  problems  of  his  profession ;  he  must  indeed 
assure  himself  that  his  principals  and  teachers  are  doing  their  work  well; 
but  beyond  this  he  need  not  trouble  himself  much  about  details.  He  can 
keep  his  mind  fresh  and  clear  for  thinking  out  the  most  difficult  and 
vital  problems  of  his  calling;  for  studying  the  broader  principles  under- 
lying education;  the  yet  undeveloped  results  attainable  by  his  schools; 
and  for  contriving  how  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  educational 
forces  of  his  community  for  the  external  and  internal  well-being  of  the 
schools.'' 
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"It  may  be  said,"  says  Pickard,  "that  school  work  demands  closer 
supervision  than  industries  more  material  in  their  character." 
*  *  *  "In  school  work  the  superintendent  becomes  an  ad- 
viser, as  well  as  a  supervisor.  He  must  not  content  himself  with 
seeing  that  the  work  is  properly  done,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to 
guide  the  doer." 

The  value  of  superintendence  of  schools  having  thus  been  estab- 
lished, we  shall  next  see  how  the  principle  has  found  recognition, 
first,  in  the  laws  of  other  States  of  the  United  States  and  then  in 
the  laws  of  Texas ;  and  finally  we  shall  inquire  into  the  supervisory 
needs  of  the  rural  schools  of  Texas. 


II.    THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  IN 
STATES  OTHER  THAN  TEXAS. 

SCHOOL   SUPERVISION  A  GROWTH. 

Just  as  the  principle  of  supervision  came  to  be  applied  gradually 
in  the  industrial  world  so  also  in  the  educational.  School  super- 
vision is  a  growth,  a  development,  Experiments  had  to  be  tried, 
mistakes  had  to  be  corrected.  By  a  gradual  and  natural  process 
supervision  by  an  educational  expert  has  come  to  be  a  part  and 
parcel  of  nearly  every  subdivision  of  our  school  organization.  Be- 
fore 1837  supervision,  as  we  know  it  today,  was  entirely  unknown 
in  the  United  States.  The  beginnings  of  supervision  date  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  our  school  system.  Steadily  has  the  idea  won 
favor  with  the  sovereign  American  people,  who  themselves  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  improvements  made.  The  ever-improving  laws 
on  supervision  of  schools  in  the  various  States  indeed  aided  the  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  and  hastened  its  extension,  but  they 
were  passed  only  after  being  sanctioned  by  an  educated  and  en- 
lightened public  opinion. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND   INDIANA  AS  TYPE   STUDIES. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  study- 
ing, in  the  concrete,  the  growth  of  school  supervision  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Here  local  'self-government  is  strong  and  the  will 
of  the  people  finds  full  and  free  opportunity  to  express  itself.  Im- 
provements in  the  schools  were  not  "imposed  by  legislation  from 
without,  upon  an  unwilling  and  unthinking  people,''  but  were 
worked  out  in  the  forum  of  public  opinion.  Says  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education:1 

"In  studying  the  records  of  Massachusetts  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  every  new  movement  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  fierce  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion before  adoption.  The  ability  of  the  conservative  party  has  always 
been  conspicuous,  and  the  friends  of  the  new  measure  have  been  forced  to 
exert  all  their  strength,  and  to  eliminate,  one  after  another,  the  objec- 
tionable features  discovered  in  advance  by  their  enemies.  To  this  fact  is 
due   the  success  of  so  many  of  the  reforms  and   improvements   that   have 

'Martin's  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School   System,  p.  8. 
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proceeded  from  this  State  The  fire  of  criticism  has  purified  the  gold  from 
the  dross  in  a  large  measure  already,  before  the  stage  of  practical  experi- 
ment has  begun." 

The  experience  of  Indiana,  a  type  of  the  Middle  West,  is  similar. 
Indeed,  history  has  repeated  itself  in  all  the  States;  so  also  in 
Texas.  The  history  of  school  supervision  in  Massachusetts  and 
Indiana  are  therefore  here  given  as  type  studies  of  the  history  of 
supervision  of  other  States  that  have  all  followed  along  similar 
lines. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.2 

First  Period. 

The  first  period  or  epoch  of  school  supervision  in  Massachusetts 
dates  hack  to  the  ordinance  of  1647,  by  which  all  towns  of  a  given 
number  of  householders  were  obliged  to  support  schools.  The 
supervision  af  those  schools  was,  however,  left  to  each  community, 
which,  of  course,  appointed  its  own  official  to  look  after  the  schools. 
As  this  official  was  generally  the  local  clergyman,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  examination  of  the  teacher  as  to  religious  training 
and  the  direction  and  oyersight  of  the  religious  teaching  were  the 
principal  features  of  the  supervision  of  the  schools. 

The  Second  Period. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  school  super- 
vision was  marked  by  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1789  which  author- 
ized the  employment  by  the  towns  of  a  special  committee  to  look 
after  the  schools.  The  law  gave  statutory  sanction  to  a  practice 
that  had  already  begun  in  a  few  sporadic  cases.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  system  of  town,  city  and  county  school  goyernment 
by  a  school  committee  or  school  board,  which  now  so  extensively 
prexails.  The  practice  of  placing  the  schools  thus  under  a  secular 
town  committee  elected  by  popular  vote  increased  until  in  1 S 2 fi  it 
was  made  obligatory  by  law. 

The  law  of  1836  also  saw  the  beginning  of  the  famous  district 

:The  facts  in  this  discussion  have  been  taken  largely  from  the  article, 
"The  Evolution  of  School  Supervision,"  by  John  T.  Prince.  West  Xewton, 
Afnss..  in  Educational  Review,  Vol.  22,  1001. 
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system,  for  the  law  sanctioned  the  already  common  practice  of  sub- 
dividing the  towns  into  districts  in  which  the  schools  might  be 
located.  As  the  district  grew  in  importance,  more  and  more  pow- 
ers were  given  to  it  until  in  1821  each  district  was  authorized  by 
law  to  be  represented  by  one  man  (the  "prudential  committee"), 
who  was  endowed  with  authority  to  employ  the  teacher.  "Two 
different  and  frequently  hostile  agencies  were  employed — a  pru- 
dential committee  with  a  term  of  office  short  enough  to  permit  the 
favors  of  office  to  he  shared  by  many,  and  a  town  committee  jeal- 
ous of  their  prerogatives  as  examiners  and  supervisors/'  Says 
George  H.  Martin,  in  his  work  referred  to  above:  "The  passage 
of  the  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  prudential 
committee  marks  the  utmost  limit  to  the  subdivision  of  American 
sovereignty — the  high-water  mark  of  modern  Democracy  and  the 
low-water  mark  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system."1 

The  Third  Period. 

The  third,  period  may  be  called  the  dark  period  of  supervision; 
but  it  was  also  a  period  of  educational  revival.  Towns  in  large 
numbers  were  voluntarily  abolishing  the  district  system,  seeing  its 
harmful  results.  The  existence  of  wrong  methods  of  supervision 
on  the  part  of  ignorant  and  indifferent  school  committees  and  the 
consequent  results  in  poor  schools  aroused  a  group  of  enthusiastic 
reformers,  like  Horace  Mann,  J.  G.  Carter,  Chas.  Brooks,  Edmund 
Dwight  and  others  who  set  to  work  for  a  better  order  of  things. 
It  meant  a  campaign  of  education  throughout  the  State.  As  re- 
sults of  these  efforts  normal  schools  were  founded,  a  school  fund 
raised,  the  district  system  abolished,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
established  and  school  committees  lead  to  improve  their  means  and 
methods  of  supervision.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  demand 
for  better  supervision  of  schools  was  caused  by  a  popular  demand 
for  better  teachers.  In  1837  Horace  Mann  became  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  through  addresses  and  reports  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  people  the  importance  of  securing 
the  best  teachers  possible.  The  higher  standard  for  teachers 
created    a  demand   for   more  educated    school   committeemen,   for 

Horace  Mann  pronounced  the  act  of  1780  concerning  school  districts  the 
"most  disastrous  feature  in  the  whole  history  of  educational  legislation  in 
Massachusetts." — Boone. 
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they  were  the  examiners  of  the  teachers.  As  the  demands  for  bet- 
ter schools  increased,  the  demands  on  the  time  of  the  'school  com- 
mitteemen for  supervision  increased;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
it  was  the  school  committeemen  themselves  who  originated  the 
idea  of  employing  some  person  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the 
work  of  supervision.  "At  first,  one  and  another  board  selected 
one  of  its  own  number  to  perform  the  duties  of  supervision,  on  the 
plea  doubtless  that  even  an  unprofessional  supervisor  employed  all 
the  time  could  do  the  work  better  than  several  men  in  odd  times  of 
a  busy  life."  The  first  instance  of  this  kind  was  at  Cambridge  in 
L836. 

The  first  instance  of  the  appointment  of  a  professional  superin- 
tendent of  schools  Mas  at  Springfield  in  1840.  A  number  of  towns 
adopted  the  plan  of  expert  supervision  and  proved  the  experiment 
a  success.  So  in  1854  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing 
cities  and  towns,  by  popular  vote,  to  require  the  school  committee 
"to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  who,  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  said  committee,  shall  have  the  care  and  su- 
pervision of  the  schools."  Under  this  law  one  town  after  another 
adopted  the  plan  until  in  1879  thirty-five  cities  and  large  towns 
had  employed  skilled  superintendents.1 

The  Fourth  Period. 

The  law  of  1  s .*> 4  proved  of  special  advantage  to  the  wealthier 
and  more  populous  towns,  and  efforts  were  made  to  secure  legisla- 
tion wherebv  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  communities  might  set 
the  benefit  of  skilled  supervision.2 

After  a  bard  struggle  the  Legislature  in  1888  passed  a  law  "by 
which  two  ot  more  towns  having  a  valuation  of  not  over  $2,500,000 
were  permitted  to  join  together  in  employing  a  superintendent  of 
schools."  The  union  district,  formed  by  vote  of  the  towns,  was  to 
have  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  fifty  schools.  The  super- 
intendent was  to  he  chosen  in  joint  convention  of  the  school  com- 
mittees of  i he  towns.  The  district  was  to  raise  not  less  than  $750 
for  the  superintendent's  salary,  to  which  the  State  was  to  add  $500 

'It  will  bo  noted  that  Texas  has  today  a  similar  law  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment, of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  by  popular  vote.  See 
School  Laws.  Sec.   36;    also  pages  H7  and  88, 

2Of.   present    status  in  Texas.     See  pages  35,  :ifl  and  88. 
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and  an  additional  $500  for  teachers'  salaries.  This  bonus  acted 
as  a  strong  incentive  to  the  towns,  so  that  in  1890  117  of  them  had 
been  brought  together  into  union  districts.  Says  William  T.  Har- 
ris,1 speaking  of  the  law  of  1888 :  "The  demand  has  brought  into 
the  work  a  large  number  of  young  men,  practical  teachers,  many 
of  them  with  normal  and  college  training.  They  are  steadily 
elevating  the  rural  schools,  not  only  through  their  influences  with 
teachers,  but  by  arousing  public  sentiment  to  a  more  healthy  in- 
terest in  the  schools." 

In  1890,  200  of  the  351  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  containing 
77  per  cent  of  the  schools  and  84  per  cent  of  the  children,  were 
under  professional  supervision.  The  experiment  of  trained  super- 
vision of  schools  had  proved  a  success;  indeed,  by  1900,  the  senti- 
ment in  its  favor  was  so  strong  that  the  Legislature  passed  a  law 
requiring  the  school  committee  of  all  towns  and  cities  to  employ 
a  superintendent  of  schools  after  July  1,  1902,  those  towns  having 
a  valuation  of  less  than  $2,500,000  to  be  governed  by  the  law  re- 
lating to  union  districts:  "This  bill  was  passed  in  full  rec- 
ognition OF  THE  GREAT  PRINCIPLE,  WORKED  OUT  BY  MORE  THAN  A 
CENTURY  OF  EFFORT,  THAT  TEACHING  AND  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN 
NEED  THE  DIRECTION  OF  TRAINED  EXPERTS,  AND  THAT  WHAT  AF- 
FECTS   FOR    GOOD    OR    ILL    ONE    PART    OF    THE    STATE    AFFECTS    ALL 

parts/''  So  long  as  teaching  was  a  trade,  an  overseer  only  was 
needed — someone  to  see  that  the  quantity  of  service  was  what  it 
should  be;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  a  profession  the  service  of  an 
expert  adviser  and  director  was  demanded  to  make  sure  that  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  was  of  the  right  kind. 

SUPERVISION    IN    MASSACHUSETTS    TODAY. 

The  superintendent  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  law,  has 
no  specific  powers  or  duties.  He  has  the  "care  and  supervision  of 
the  public  schools,"  "under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  school 
committee."  The  school  committee  may  delegate  to  him  few  or 
many  of  its  functions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  school 
committee  gives  the  superintendent  large  powers  in  all  the  details 
of  school  administration  which  require  professional  knowledge  and 
experience.     The  ta'ble  here  given  is  compiled  from  reports  of  233 

Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1890-91,  p.  1057. 
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cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  in  1901  and  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  powers  of  the  school  hoard  are  given  over  to  the  super- 
intendents. 


TABLE   NO.    1,    SHOWING   THE   DUTIES   PERFORMED   BY    SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS     OF      SCHOOLS      IN      TWO      HUNDRED      THIRTY-THREE 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OK   MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  THE 
DEGREE  OF  AUTHORITY   EXERCISED. 


^ 

No.  of  towns  in  which  certain  degrees  of  authority 
are  exercised  by  Superintendents. 

Duties. 

None. 

Advisor?. 

Joint. 

Full. 

Unanswer- 
ed or  un- 
certain. 

1.  Selection  of  text  books... 

2.  Selection    o  f    reference 

books 

8 

9 
6 

3 

19 
45 

41 
48 

85 

88 
ol 

4) 

67- 

s9 
104 
102 

3 

2 
16 

44 

38 
35 

21 

40 
60 
56 
61 

8 

2 
19 

92 

93 
103 

164 

95 
21 
16 
15 

218 

224 

187 

4 
5 

3.  Selection  of  apparatus... 

4.  Making     of    course     of 

studies 

8 
4 

5.    Nomination  or  certifica- 
tion of  teachers 

12 

6.  Appointment  of  teachers.. 

7.  Suspension  of  teachers... 

8.  Dismissal  of  teachers  .... 

9.  Inspection  and  direction 

of  teachers'  work 

18 
16 

7 

4 

10.  Calling    and    conducting 

4 

7 

"The  figures  cited  make  a  remarkable  showing.  They  show  that 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  superintendents  practically  full  power 
is  given  in  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  teachers'  work  and 
in  calling  and  conducting  teachers"  meetings.  If  their  powers 
stopped  here,  their  appointment  would  he  justified.  But  they  are 
given  further  duties  which  hear  directly  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
Bchools.  Ahout  10  per  cent  of  them  have  full  authority  in  the 
nomination  of  teaehers  and  in  the  selection  of  text-books,  refer- 
ence books,  and  apparatus,  while  nearly  all  the  others  have  ad- 
visory or  joint  authority  in  performing  those  duties.  In  over  70 
per  cent  of  the  places  reported  the  superintendent  has  full  power 
in  making  courses  of  studies,  and  in  over  80  per  cent  of  them  he 
has  full  power  in  all  matters  of  promotions  of  pupils.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  facts  may  be  more  fully  realized  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  relate  to  persons  who.  with  few  exceptions,  give 
their  enn're  time  to  the  business  of  supervision,  and  whose  work  in 
1901   extends  over  93  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  State.     The 
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professional  character  of  their  work  is  further  assured  by  the  fact, 
shown  in  the  returns,  that  about  three-fourths  of  them  are  college 
or  university  graduates,  and  have  had  an  average  of  over  twelve 
years'  experience  in  teaching.  Of  the  remaining  number  nearly 
all  are  either  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  have  been  students  in 
college  from  one  to  three  years."1 

What  is  said  above  concerning  93  per  cent  of  the  towns  may 
today,  in  1906,  be  said  of  all  of  the  towns,  for  every  town  is  now 
in  a  superintendency  union  or  employs  a  •superintendent  of  its  own. 
Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead  of  the  States  in  placing  all  of  the 
public  schools  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control  of  uni- 
formly well-paid  and  well-trained  professional  superintendents. 
The  results  have  been  gratifying.  When  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation through  its  secretary  and  its  agents  were  urging  the  general 
employment  of  superintendents,  the  towns  were  told  that  certain 
advantages  would  accrue  to  the  schools.  They  would  be  graded 
and  classified,  the  attendance  would  be  more  regular,  the  teachers 
would  be  selected  with  greater  care  and  would  be  stimulated  to 
better  work,  and  the  schoolhouses,  premises  and  property  would  be 
improved  and  better  cared  for.  These  promises  have,  in  general, 
been  made  good.  The  people  are  satisfied,  and  consider  their 
money  well  spent. 

Now  that  the  office  of  school  superintendent  has  been  firmly  es- 
tablished, Massachusetts  can  devote  her  energies  to  making  the 
supervision  more  efficient.  Already  a  law  has  been  passed  requir- 
ing superintendents  of  certain  towns  to  pass  an  examination  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Board.  Improvements  will  continue  until, 
under  the  leadership  of  trained  superintendents,  the  child  in  the 
schools  will  come  more  and  more  nearly  into  its  rightful  inher- 
itances. 

SKETCH  OF  COUNTY  SUPERVISION  IN  INDIANA.2 

As  in  Massachusetts,  so  in  Indiana,  supervision  of  schools  has 
come  to  lie  what  it  is  today  through  a  long  process  of  development. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  State  the  school  officers  were  all  laymen 

'Report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.  1900-01. 

2See  State  Superintendent  Cotton's  Report  on  Education  in  Indiana,  for 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition   at    St.  Louis,   1904. 
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or  were  ex-oflicio  school  officers.  They  had  charge  of  the  school- 
funds  and  examined,  licensed  and  employed  teachers.  Then-  was 
in  18)5?  a  multitude  of  school  officers,  none  of  them  being  school- 
men and  none  having  well-defined  duties.  There  was  a  county 
school  commissioner,  three  county  examiners,  three  township  trus- 
tees and  three  district  trustees.  From  1849  on,  however,  under 
the  leadership  of  active  State  superintendents,  the  tendency  was 
toward  simplification  of  the  school  machinery. 

The  outcome  of  persistent  recommendations  by  leading  State 
educators  was  a  change  in  the  law  of  1861,  substituting  one  ex- 
aminer with  a  term  of  three  years  for  the  three  examiners  that  had 
held  office  in  each  county.  This  law  made  all  examinations  public, 
and  prohibited  the  granting  of  a  license  upon  private  examina- 
tions. The  greatest  advance  appeared  in  the  provision  that  "said 
examiners  shall  constitute  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  subordi- 
nate school  officers  and  schools:  they  shall  visit  the  schools  of  their 
respective  counties  as  often  as  they  may  deem  it  necessary,  during 
each  term,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  usefulness,  and  ele- 
vating, as  far  as  practicable,  the  poorer  schools  to  the  standard  of 
the  best ;  advising  and  securing,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity 
in  their  organization  and  management,  and  their  conformity  to  the 
law  and  the  regulations  and  instructions  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  shall  encourage  teachers'  institutes  and  associations.  Thev 
shall  receive  from  the  trustees  their  reports  of  enumeration  and 
their  regular  school  and  other  reports  and  make  reports  to  the 
State  Superintendent." 

While  the  law  of  1861  was  a  great  advance,  the  feeling  soon 
gained  ground  that  the  examiner  could  not  render  the  best  service 
to  the  schools  under  these  conditions.  Successive  State  Superin- 
tendents and  others  recommended  the  enlargement  of  the  office  of 
examiner,  contending  that  "to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  practical 
qualities  of  teachers  the  examiners  should  spend  enough  time  with 
them  in  their  schools  to  know  that  their  work  is  professionally 
done;  that  the  entire  time  of  one  man  is  not  too  much  for  the 
work  demanded  in  a  majority  of  the  counties." 

In  1873  the  general  assembly  created  the  office  of  county  super- 
intendent or  rather  extended  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of 
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county  commissioner  of  schools.  It  placed  the  election  of  the 
county  superintendent  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trustees.  The 
term  of  this  office  was  at  first  made  two  years  and  was  changed  in 
1899  to  four  years,  and  holding  a  thirty-six  months'  license  or  a 
life  certificate  has  been  made  a  test  of  eligibility. 

Concerning   the   results    of   county    supervision,    Superintendent 
Cotton  says : 

"Since  1873  supervision  for  the  rural  schools  has  meant  something  in 
Indiana.  The  teachers  pass  rigid  examinations,  for  which  the  questions 
are  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  examination  and 
grading  of  the  manuscripts  may  be  done  by  the  county  superintendent 
or  the  state  superintendent.  The  county  superintendent  makes  systematic 
supervision  a  large  part  of  his  work.  The  rural  schools  have  all  been 
graded,  the  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  constantly  raised,  and  through 
the  good  work  of  the  county  superintendent  the  children  are  receiving 
advantages  equal  to  those  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Such  men  as  Dr.  B. 
W.  Evermann,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and  Superintendent 
W.  H.  Elson,  of  Grand  Rapids,  were  formerly  among  the  successful  county 
superintendents  of  Indiana."' 


III.    HISTORY  OF  THE  SUPERVISION  MOVEMENT  IN 

TEXAS. 

EDUCATION   UNDEB   MEXICAN   RULE. 

"Interest  in  education  in  Texas  dates  far  back  in  her  history. 
The  period  during  which  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  territory, 
from  1690  until  the  Mexican  Revolution  in  1820,  known  as  the 
"Mission  period.'  was  remarkable  for  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to 
educate  ami  convert  the  Indians."  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  the  liberal  land  grants  to  settlers  attracted  im- 
migration from  the  United  States,  and  the  influence  of  American 
educational  ideals  is  seen  in  the  early  efforts  of  the  pioneers  "to 
organize  schools  and  churches  for  the  instruction  and  moral  train- 
ing of  their  children."  The  Constitution  of  the  Mexican  State  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  (1827)  provided  for  "a  suitable  number  of 
primary  schools  in  all  the  towns  of  the  State.'*  and  for  seminaries 
for  "teaching  the  ails  and  sciences  useful  to  the  State,''  and  made 
it  the  « 1 1 ' i \  of  Congress  to  "form  a  general  plan  of  education  and 
regulate  all  thai  pertains  to  this  most  important  subject."  The 
first  American  school  was  opened  in  1828  in  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar  under  Spanish  supervision. 

The  Mexican  government  in  1829  made  provision  for  schools  in 
each  department  of  Texas  in  which  "reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  all  of  Akermann's  cate- 
chism of  arts  and  sciences"  were  to  lie  taught.  In  these  schools 
-tuition  in  English  was  not  on  a  par  with  that  in  Spanish"  and 
they  were  generally  unsatisfactory.  In  L832  a  convention  met  at 
Sau  Felipe  de  Austin  and  petitioned  the  State  government  for  an 
endowment  id'  land  to  establish  primary  schools  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  But  very  little  progress  was  made  toward 
establishing  a  thorough  public-school  system.  I'm-  "there  were  only 
three  schools  in  operation  in  Texas,  while  still  a  Mexican  province, 
in  1834.  One  of  these  was  on  the  Brazos,  another  on  Eed  Eiver, 
and  the  other  in  San  Antonio." 
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EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  REPUBLICS. 

"The  necessity  of  providing  for  education  was  impressed  at  every 
important  stage  in  the  history  of  Texas  government.  In  the  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence  it  was  complained  that  the  Mexican 
government  had  failed  to  establish  any  system  of  education,  though 
possessed  of  almost  boundless  resources,  the  public  domain,"  etc. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress  of  the  new  Republic  was  required  to  pro- 
vide by  law  a  general  system  of  education  *  *  *  and  numer- 
ous schools  were  soon  opened.  In  1840  Congress  made  liberal  land 
grants  for  the  district  schools  of  each  county.  The  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 5th,  "in  Relation  to  Common  Schools  and  Academies,"  made 
the  Chief  Justice  (equivalent  to  county  judge  of  today)  and  two 
Associate  Justices  (of  the  Peace)  of  every  county  ex-officio  a  board 
of  school  commissioners  with  full  power  and  authority  to  control  all 
school  property  in  their  county  to  the  interest  of  their  schools. 
The  act  made  it  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioners  to  have  the 
four  leagues  of  land  granted  the  schools  of  the  county  located  and 
surveyed.  The  act  further  provided  for  the  organization  and  in- 
spection of  district  schools  and  for  the  examination  of  teachers  by 
the  board  of  school  examiners,  as  seen  from  the  quotations  below : 

"Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  com- 
missioners of  common  schools,  whenever  in  their  opinion,  the  population 
or  interests  of  education  require  the  same,  to  organize  any  parts  of  their 
said  several  counties  into  school  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
schools  in  the  same;      *     *     *" 

"Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  commissioners  of  com- 
mon schools  shall  be  ex-officio  inspectors  of  schools;  and  shall  either 
by  themselves,  or  by  persons  specially  appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose, 
examine  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  employment  at  either  academic 
or  common  schools;  and  when  said  commissioners  shall  be  satisfied  of  the 
moral  and  literary  qualifications  of  such  candidates,  they  shall  give  him  a 
certificate." 

Section  7  provided  that  no  certificate  shall  be  issued  for  teach- 
ing in  academic  schools  except  to  college  graduates,  nor  in  common 
schools  except  to  candidates  who  have  "capacity  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography. " 

This  is  the  first  provision  in  Texas  law  for  county  supervision  of 
schools,,  and  was  superior  to  several  succeeding  laws  in  providing 
for  the  inspection  of  the  schools  and  the  examination  of  teachers, 
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as  well  as  tor  the  organization  of  districts  and  the  disbursements  of 
funds. 

EARLY  EFFORTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  .State  Constitution  of  184:5  made  liberal  provisions  in  the 
way  of  tax  levies  and  land  grants  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  public  schools;  hut  it  is  silent  as  to  their  organization  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system. 

The  Law  of  185k. 

It  was  not  till  1854  that  an  act  was  passed  to  "Establish  a  Sys- 
tem of  Schools."  The  act  provided  that  $2,000,000  of  5  per  cent 
bonds  be  set  apart  as  a  "Special  School  Fund.''  the  interest  arising 
therefrom  to  he  avail  aide  for  the  district  schools  to  be  organized 
as  provided  in  the  act.  The  county  commissioners  court  and  the 
Chief  Justice  (county  judge)  were  to  constitute  the  county 
school  BOARD  which  was  charged  with  the  simple  duties  of  dis- 
tricting the  county  and  ordering  annual  elections  of  three  trustees 
lor  each  school  district.  The  Chief  Justice  was  to  make  report  to 
the  State  Treasurer  on  various  items.  The  assessor  and  collector 
of  taxes  was  to  take  the  scholastic  census  and  report  to  the  State 
Treasurer.  This  State  officer  was  made  e.r^offirio  superintendent 
ok  COMMON  schools.  Tt  was  his  'duty  to  record  the  scholastic 
census,  apportion  the  State  funds  to  the  several  counties  and  make 
annual  report  to  the  ({overnor;  in  short,  he  was  to  "keep  book"  on 
the  financial   status  of  the  schools. 

Thus  the  organization  of  the  school  system,  according  to  the  Act 
of  1854,  aimed  solely  at  the  proper  disbursement  of  the  school 
fund  and  made  no  further  provision  for  State,  district  or  county 
supervision.  After  a  district  had  been  organized,  had  elected  its 
trustees,  and  received  its  funds,  it  was  left  to  manage  its  own  af- 
fairs, as  can  be  seen   from   Section  0.  which  provided  as  follows: 

"It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  school  trustees  for  each  district,  as  nearly 
as  practicable  after  their  election,  by  giving  due  notice,  to  call  a  meeting 
of  all  the  patrons  of  the  school  in  the  district,  and  a  majority  of  those 
present  -hall  indicate  to  the  trustees  the  length  of  time  during  the  year 
they  desire  ;t  school,  the  kind  of  teacher  they  want  and  the  amount  of 
salary  they  are  willing  1i>  pay.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  trustees  to 
observe,  as  far  as  possible,  such  instructions,  t<>  employ  teachers  of  suitable 
moral  character  and  qualifications,  to  visit  from  time  to  time  the  district 
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school  or  schools  under  their  charge,  to  examine  all  complaints  between 
teacher  and  pupil  of  a  serious  character,  to  discharge  a  teacher  for  inca- 
pacity or  improper  conduct  and  generally  to  exercise  supervision  over  the 
affairs  of  the  school  within  the  district.*' 

The  law  of  1854,  it  is  thus  seen,  made  the  school  officers  of  the 
Stale  above  the  district  trustees  mere  disbursing  agents  of  the 
school  fund.  The  sole  supervisor//  uniliority  over  the  schools  of  a 
district  was  vested  in  the  trustees,  who  examined  teachers,  settled 
disputes,  determined  the  course  of  study  and  "exercised  general 
supervision"  over  the  schools.  The  district  was,  in  practice  and 
in  theory,  a  law  unto  itself.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  school 
system  :  the  principal  point  the  schools  had  in  common  was  the 
common  source  of  State  funds,  for  whose  equahle  distribution  the 
system  existed. 

The  Law  of  1860. 

As  the  population  of  the  State  increased,  more  schools  had  to  be 
organized,  more  money  was  needed  for  their  maintenance,  and  the 
necessity  of  better  organization  was  more  strongly  felt.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1866  defined  the  "perpetual  school  fund,"  setting  aside 
alternate  sections  of  land  granted  to  railroads,  and  provided  for 
the  investment  of  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands.  The 
Constitution  further  created  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years 
by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate.  The  State  Board  of  Education  was  provided  for,  to  con- 
sist of  the  Governor,  the  Comptroller  and  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  law  of  1866,  establishing  the  State  school  system  anew,  was 
largely  a  re-enactment  of  the  law  of  1854.  The  Police  Court 
(county  commissioners)  was  made  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sion ers  with  duties  as  under  the  former  law,  and  the  County  Judge 
took  the  place  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  ordering  elections  for  school  trustees.  There  were  two  im- 
provements in  the  law  of  1866  over  the  former  system  in  force 
under  the  law  of  1854.  In  the  first  place  the  schools  of  the  State 
were  given  a  head  in  the  person  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  was  to  devote  his  wdiole  time  to  the  su- 
pervision of  the  public  schools.     Tn  the  second  place,  provision  was 
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made,  though  in  a  crude  wav.  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  as 
seen  From  Section  14,  which  follows: 

''There  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  Police  Court  of  each  county,  a  board 
of  school  examiners,  consisting  of  five  persons,  three  of  whom  shall  con- 
stitute  a  quorum,  authorized  to  act,  who  shall,  upon  application,  examine 
all  persons  proposing  to  teach  public  schools  within  the  limits  thereof; 
and  upon  finding,  after  examination,  such  applicant  properly  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  shall  grant  him  or  her  a  certificate  stat- 
ing tlie  branches  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  teach;  and  no  teacher  shall  be 
employed,  or  permitted  to  teach  in  any  school  whatever,  in  this  State, 
until  such  teacher  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  said 
school  examiners;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  school  examiners 
of  each  <-<>nn/y  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  schools  of  their  respective 
counties,  and  to  require  that  all  schools  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act." 

NO  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  County  Examin- 
ers nor  were  any  qualifications  for  office  specified  in  the  law. 
Moreover,  the  Board  of  Examiners  had  plenary  power  in  deter- 
mining the  fitness  of  a  teacher,  as  no  subjects  for  examination  or 
methods  of  procedure  were  prescribed. 

SCHOOL   SUPERVISION   DURING   THE    RECONSTRUCTION   PERIOD. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  however,  nullified  the  Consti- 
tution of  1866,  and  the  law  of  1866  became  null  and  void.  The 
dark  days  of  reconstruction  followed,  during  which  little  progress 
was  made  in  education.  An  elaborate  system  of  school  supervision 
was  established  by  the  Legislatures  of  1871  and  1873,  under  the 
Constitution  of  1869;  but  it  was  short-lived  on  account  of  certain 
feat nrcs  objectionable  to  the  citizenship  of  the  State,  as  wrell  as 
on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  the  party  in  power.  This  sys- 
tem, nevertheless,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  at  this  time. 

State  Superintendent  <ni<l  County  School  Boards  Provided. 

The  first  Legislature  under  the  Constitution  of  1869  passed  an 
act  establishing  a  system  of  public  schools,  August  13,  1870.  It 
provided  for  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
to  be  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  prescribed  his  duties.  The  act  pro- 
vided also  for  county  supervision  of  schools  as  follows: 
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•'Sec  3.  Each  organized  county  shall  be  a  school  district  and  the  County 
Court  eoc-oflicio  hoard  of  directors,  who  shall  have  powers: 

1.     To  divide  their  county  into  sub-districts. 

1.     To   locate  schoolhouses. 

■".).  They  shall  levy  and  have  collected,  when  necessary,  an  ad  valorem 
tax  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  not  exceeding  1  per  cent,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  schoolhouses,  under  their  supervision;  each  sub- 
district  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  taxes  paid  by  its  own  citizens,  in  the 
erection  of  schoolhouses. 

"4.     To  appoint  three  school  trustees  for  each  sub-district. 

"5.  They  shall  appoint  three  competent  persons  as  ■school  examiners, 
to  examine  persons  who  wish  to  teach,  as  to  competency,  sobriety  and 
good  moral  character,  and  to  give  them  certificates  of  recommendation. 

0.     To  force  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

7.     To  settle  difficulties  arising  in  the  schools. 

"8.  To  make  rules,  regulations  and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
schools. 

9.     To  receive  a  per  diem  pay  for  their  services." 

District  Attorney  Ex-Officio  Inspector. 

Among  these  powers  accorded  the  county  commissioners  courts, 
the  power  to  levy  taxes  in  the  individual  districts  for  building 
schoolhouses,  without  submitting  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  district,  created  much  opposition.  The  law,  further- 
more, made  no  provision  for  the  election  of  district  trustees,  for  the 
appointment  of  these  officers  rested  with  the  court.  The  court  was 
also  charged  with  enforcing  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  school. 
While  these  and  other  powers  commonly  accorded  the  districts 
themselves  are  by  the  law  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county  courts, 
the  law  is  silent  with  regard  to  expert  supervision  and  personal  in- 
spection of  the  district  schools  by  a  competent  person  devoting  any 
considerable  time  to  the  work.  As  a  possible  safeguard  to  the 
actions  of  the  county  commissioners  the  district  attorneys  of  the 
State  were  made  ex-officio  inspectors  of  the  commissioners'  actions 
by  Section  21,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  District  Attorney  of  each  judicial  district 
to  inspect  the  action  of  the  respective  County  Courts  comprising  his  dis- 
trict in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  schools,  and  re- 
port to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  end  of  each  term 
of  court  in  each  eountv  of  said  district." 
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District  Supervisors  of  Education  Appointed. 

The  law  of  1870  was  amended  by  the  Acts  of  April  24  and  No- 
vember 29,  1871,  by  the  creation  of  the  offices  of  supervisors  of 
education,  to  whom  were  given  many  of  the  duties  before  given  to 
the  several  commissioners  courts,  as  well  as  other  duties  prescribed, 
according  to  law,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  law  of  April  24,  1871,  provided  that  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  appoint  for  each  of  the  thirty-five 
judicial  districts  of  the  State  a  supervisor  of  education,  whose 
term  of  office  was  to  be  four  years.     Section  2  reads: 

"They  shall  be  empowered  to  lay  off  and  subdivide  the  counties  of  their 
respective  judicial  districts  and  to  appoint  five  school  directors  for  each 
school  district  :  but  the  authority  of  the  supervisors  in  these  respects  shall 
lie  subject  to  the  control  and  revision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to  enforce,  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  all  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  government  of  public  free  schools  in  the  State." 

The  State  Board  of  Education  All-Powerful. 

Section  3,  given  below,  shows  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  : 

"The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  Governor  and  the 
Attorney  General  shall  form  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  State.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  this  board,  subject  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
State,  to  adopt  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  establishment 
and  promotion  of  public  schools;  to  provide  for  the  examination  and  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  and  to  fix  their  compensation:  to  define  the  course 
of  study  in  the  common  schools  and  direct  the  class  and  kind  of  apparatus 
and  books  to  be  u*od  therein  ;  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  boards  of 
directors  and  generally  to  do  all  things  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  tliis  State  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
system  of  public  free  schools;  provided,  that  the  Board  of  Education  for 
this  State  shall  prescribe  no  rule  or  regulation  that  will  prevent  the 
directors  of  the  school  districts  from  making  separation  of  the  students 
thai  the  peace  and  success  of  the  school  and  the  good  of  the  whole  may 
require." 

School  Directors  Regulate  Tax  Levy. 

Section  •">  gives  the  directors  of  (be  school  districts  the  taxing 
power  that  bad  under  Hie  law  of  1870  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  commissioners  as  the  county  school  beard.  Section  5  reads 
as  follows: 
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"The  directors  of  each  school  district  shall  have  authority  to  levy  a 
tax  of  not  exceeding  1  per  cent  for  the  purpose  of  building  school  houses 
and  maintaining  schools  in  their  respective  districts;  and  the  manner  of 
collection  and  disbursement  of  the  tax  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  State" 

Compulsory  Attendance  Law. 

Section  G  charges  the  school  directors  with  enforcing  the  at- 
tendance  at  school  of  pupils  of  scholastic  age. 

The  law  of  November  29,  1871,  amended  the  above  cited  law  by 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  redistrict  the  State  into  twelve  educational  districts,  to  re- 
lieve of  duty  the  supervisors  appointed  under  the  law  of  April  21, 
!.\1,  and  to  appoint  new  district  supervisors  for  the  new  districts, 
the  salary  of  each  supervisor  to  be  $1800  per  annum,  plus  travel- 
ing and  office  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $200. 

Extravagance  of  the  System. 

The  State  was  accordingly  redistricted  and  the  number  of  su- 
pervisors reduced  to  twelve.  The  districts  formed  were  of  im- 
mense size.  For  example,  District  Xo.  1  comprised  the  counties 
of  Galveston,  Brazoria,  Harris,  Fort  Bend,  Montgomery,  Waller, 
Austin,  Walker,  Grimes,  Washington  and  Brazos,  or  an  area  of 
10,708  square  miles.  It  contained,  however,  during  the  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1872,  only  212  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  12.- 
519  pupils,  including  those  of  the  cities  of  Houston  and  Galveston. 
The  State  apportionment  to  the  district  amounted  to  $51,564.61. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  Governor  Davis, 
Attorney  General  Alexander  and  State  Superintendent  DeGress, 
prescribed  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  schools 
of  the  State.  There  was  scarcely  a  detail  in  the  system  that  was 
not  covered  by  the  code  of  twelve  articles  adopted  by  the  Board  on 
August  15,  1872. 

The  Board  prescribed  the  duties  of  school  officers  and  teachers 
and  provided  for  the  examination  of  teachers  by  the  Supervisors  of 
Education.  During  the  preceding  school  year  traveling  boards  of 
examiners  were  appointed  (also  by  the  State  Board),  whose  powers 
extended  over  several  judicial  districts.  Stationary  boards,  also, 
were  appointed  to   sit  at   Austin,   Houston,  Jefferson   and    Waco. 
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By  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  issued  August  15,  1872, 
the  Boards  of  Examiners  were  discontinued  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  at  Austin,  and  the  examining  power  again  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  supervisors.  The  State  Superintendent's  Beport  for 
1872  shows  that  $10,912.10  was  paid  to  examiners  by  the  State  for 
thai  year. 

The  State  Board  further  gave  the  supervisors  the  authority  to 
assign  teachers  to  the  various  schools  of  their  district.  It  provided 
also  for  a  series  of  text-books  to  be  used  throughout  the  State. 

Sub-Inspectors  A ppointed. 

The  amendment  of  November  29,  1871,  having  increased  the  size 
of  the  districts,  the  State  Board  deemed  it  necessary  to  appoint 
subordinate  "principals"  or  "inspectors"  for  smaller  subdivisions 
of  the  twelve  educational  districts,  each  subdivision  consisting  of 
from  one  to  four  counties.  For  example,  to  District  No.  1,  de- 
scribed above,  were  assigned  eight  such  inspectors,  one  for  each  of 
the  four  counties  of  Galveston,  Brazoria,  Walker  and  Brazos,  one 
for  Montgomery  and  Harris  counties,  one  for  Fort  Bend  and  Aus- 
tin counties,  one  for  Grimes  and  Madison  counties  and  an  eighth 
for  Washington  and  Burleson  counties.  There  were  sixty-three 
such  inspectors.  Their  duties,  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  were  similar  to  those  prescribed  by  law  for  the  district 
supervisors.  The  duties  of  the  latter,  as  laid  down  by  the  Board, 
were  mainly  to  make  adequate  reports. 

Oilier  Supervisor!/  Officers. 

In  addition  to  all  these  manifold  officers  of  the  system,  the 
State  Superintendent  had  about  him  a  large  number  of  personal 
assistants,  for  his  report  of  1872  shows  an  item  of  $18,453.61  for 
"Salary  of  Employes/' 

The  System  Undemocratic. 

The  Public  School  System  of  Texas,  under  the  laws  of  1871, 
was  a  gigantic  system  of  patronage  from  the  Governor  down.  The 
Houston  Telegraph,  in  an  editorial  of  March  25,  1872,  said  that 
"such  powers  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
exercised  were  never  before  claimed  by  any  civil  officer  in  a  Eepub- 
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liciin  government/5  It  has  been  seen  from  the  foregoing  discussion 
that  the  entire  management  of  school  affairs  rested  in  the  hands 
of  Governor  Davis.  He  appointed  the  Superintendent  of  Publie 
Instruction  and  the  Attorney  General,  who,  with  himself,  formed 
the  all-powerful  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  Board, 
moreover,  appointed  the  district  supervisors,  at  first  thirty-five  and 
later  twelve,  for  the  educational  districts  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
sixty-three  principals  or- inspectors  for  as  many  subdistricts  estab- 
lished by  the  Board.  And  again  the  teachers  themselves  owed  their 
positions  to  the  appointive  power  delegated  to  the  Supervisors  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  Boards  of  school  directors  were  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Supervisors  and  were  dissolved  at  their  discretion  or 
at  that  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  One-Man  Power  Supreme. 

Thus  the  one-man  power  was  supreme  and  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple was  little  consulted.  It  is  true,  the  taxing  power  was  dele- 
gated to  the  school  directors  of  the  individual  districts,  but  the 
law  provided  that  the  "manner  of  the  collection  and  disbursement 
of  this  tax  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
State."  It  is  true,  the  State  Board  charged  the  directors  with  the 
building  of  schoolhouses  and  the  purchase  of  .school  furniture  and 
apparatus,  but  "proposals  and  contracts  for  building  had  to  be  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  the  State  Board,"  and  the  furniture  and 
apparatus  was  largely  purchased  by  the  State  Board.  The  follow- 
ing clipping  from  the  San  Antonio  Herald,  March  7,  1872,  illus- 
trates the  people's  attitude  toward  the  prevailing,  system : 

"Mr.  John  Fries  *  *  *  appointed  member  of  Board  of  Directors  for 
this  district.  He  accepted  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  great  deal 
of  zeal  and  an  appreciation  of  his  duties  as  a  school  director:  he 

was  confronted  with  the  dictum  that  the  orders  from  Austin  were  supreme 
and  that  his  duty  and  that  of  the  board  was  to  quietly  and  submissively 
enforce  those  orders.  When  Mr.  Fries  remonstrated  against  the  purchase 
of  slates  and  blackboards  from  the  State  Board,  that  they  could  be  pro- 
cured here  on  better  terms,  nor  were  they  needed  in  such  amounts,  etc.,  he 
was  told  that  they  had  been  ordered  from  Washington,  were  in  Austin, 
and  had  to  be  taken.  When  he  desired  to  have  seats,  desks  and  other 
school  furniture  made  here  among  ourselves,  he  was  told  no.  peremptorily 
no;  that  the  seats,  desks,  etc.,  had  been  ordered  from  Washington,  and 
would  come  to  Austin,  and  must  be  paid  for,  etc.     *     *  Thus  finding 

that    the  people  were   to  be   fleeced    out   of   their   money  by   sending   it    to 
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Austin,  and  that  he  was  not  a  moral  agent,  but  merely  a  puppet  to  carry 
out  the  behests  of  a  set  of  adventurers,  he  resigned  and  retired  from  the 
Board  of  School  Directors  from  this  district." 

Graft. 

Not  only  was  the  system  under  discussion  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  on  accottnt  of  the  centralization  of  power  it  involved, 
but  its  administration  by  the  part}'  in  power  was  also  extravagant 
and  wasteful.  The  Houston  Union,  in  February.  1872.  said,  in 
mild  terms: 

"We  fear  the  plan  of  conducting  the  public  school  system  of  this  State 
i-  entirely  too  expensive.  We  have  a  State  Superintendent:  that  is  all 
right.  Then  we  have  twelve  Supervisors  at  a  cost  of  $24,000  annually.* 
Nothing  but  the  great  size  of  the  State  would  make  us  tolerate  any  such 
expense,  but  we  suppose  it  can  not  be  avoided.  Then  we  have  fifty  or 
sixty,  or  perhaps  seventy-five.t  principals,  at  an  annual  cost  of  say 
$120.000.ft  Now  this  is  money  well-nigh  thrown  away.  The  Supervisor, 
if  he  is  worth  a  cent,  can  do  all  the  work  of  these  principals.  We  call  on 
the  State  School  Hoard  to  save  this  $120,000  a  year  to  our  infant  system. 

Then  we  have  heard  something  about  one,  two  or  more  "supervisors  at 
large."  traveling  about  over  the  State  at  the  expense  of  the  school  fund. 
Xow.  let  these  last  two  items  be  done  away  with  at  once  and  let  the 
most  rigid  economy  be  adopted,  at  the  same  time  that  the  teachers  and 
the  necessary  officers  may  be  well  and  promptly  paid.'' 

The  system  of  public  schools  of  the  State  was  certainly  con- 
ducted in  a  most  extravagant  manner,  and  graft  seems  to  have 
held  sway  throughout.  The  expenditures  of  the  State  educational 
department  at  Austin,  for  example,  amounted  to  $96,505,  or  2  per 
cent  of  the  fund,  as  against  $15,393  in  1896,  which  was  but  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  fund.1 

The  following  table  is  instructive  in  tin's  connection: 

1871-72.         1900-01. 
Total  paid  for  supervision  of  schools ...  $134,552.92     $144,867.88 

Xumber  of  teachers  employed 2,625  15,3?4 

Xumber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  schools.  .  ..        127,672  654,767 

Total  disbursements  for  the  schools. $1,228,243.66     $4,914,631.56 

•Salary  for  Supervisors.  1871-72  was  $27,865. 
tCorrect  number,  63. 

ttReport  for   1871-72   -bowed  salary  for  Principals  to  be  $37,946.76. 
Lane,  in  History  of  Education  in  Texas.     The  Superintendent's  Report 
for  1870-71   gives  only  $08,001.16  thus  expended. 
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The  table  shows  that  but  little  more  was  paid  for  supervision  of 
schools  in  the  State,  including  that  of  cities  and  towns,  in  1!)00-'01, 
than  was  paid  in  1871V72  though  there  wore  more  than  live  times 
as  many  teachers  employed  and  pupils  enrolled  and  more  than  four 
times  as  much  money  expended  on  the  schools. 

Effect  of  I  lie  System. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  public  schools,  ever  sacred  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  should  have  been  seized  upon  by  designing 
politicians  and  exploited  for  partisan  purposes.  The  mal-admin- 
istration  of  school  affairs  under  the  DeGress  system  caused  a  re- 
action of  feeling  against  public  free  schools  that  was  felt  for  years, 
and  long  continued  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  most 
cherished  institution  of  the  State. 

In  theory,  the  system  seemed  to  be  a  thoroughly  organized  one, 
but  in  practice,  being  '"'voluminous  in  reports,  complicated  and  la- 
borious in  detail,  it  led  to  delay  and  confusion."  It  was  an  "in- 
flated system  that  left  as  a  monument  of  its  progress,  an  indebted- 
ness of  one  million  dollars  clue  teachers,  officers  and  lessees  of 
schoolhouses,  and  an  intense  and  bitter  prejudice  and  disgust  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  cause  of  popular  education."' 

THE  LAW   OF   1873. 

But  the  system  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.  The  Thirteenth 
Legislature,  on  May  23,  1873,  passed  a  law,  over  Governor  Davis' 
veto,  inaugurating  a  new  system  of  public  schools.  The  law  pro- 
vided for  the  election,  every  four  years,  by  the  people,  of  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Publbic  Instruction,  fixed  his  bond  at  $50,000, 
and  prescribed  his  duties.  He  was  to  preserve  documents  and 
records  of  the  office,  make  annual  reports  on  various  items,  furnish 
blanks,  compel  officers  to  make  reports,  and  apportion  the  State 

fund's. 

Duties  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Other  duties  are  laid  dow7n  in  Sections  4  and  5  of  the  law  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4.     He  shall  counsel  and  advise,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
'Report  of  Superintendent  0.  N.  Hollings worth,  December  1,  1874,  p.  9. 
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advisable,   with   experienced   and   practical    school-teachers   as    to   the   best 
manner  of  conducting  public  free  schools. 

"See.  5.  He  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  public  free  schools  and 
shall  be  general  advisor  and  assistant  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools  of  this  State.  He  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  deem  for 
the  interest  of  the  schools,  address  circular  letters  to  said  county  super- 
intendents, giving  advice  as  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting  schools, 
constructing  Bchoolhouses,  furnishing  the  same,  examining  and  procuring 
competent   teachers." 

The  County  School  Board — Duties. 

The  law  further  made  provision  for  a  county  school  board  to 
lie  elected  by  the  people  of  each  county,  said  hoard  to  choose  from 
iis  own  number  a  county  superintendent  of  public  schools., 

"Sec.  13.  At  the  first  general  election,  and  every  four  years  thereafter, 
there  shall  be  elected,  in  each  and  every  county  in  the  State,  five  school 
directors,  one  of  whom  shall  reside  in  each  magistrate's  precinct,  who 
shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  they  shall 
constitute  the  county  board  of  directors.  *  *  *  They  shall  select  from 
themselves  a  president  *  *  *  and  he  shall  be,  ex-oflicio,  county  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

"Sec.  14.  Provided,  that  the  county  board  shall  divide  the  county  into 
school  districts,  and  provide  for  the  election  of  three  (3)  trustees  for 
each  district. 

•Sec.  15.  On  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  examine  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  in  orthography. 
reading  in  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar, 
history  of  the  United  States,  practical  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health. 
For  these  services  he  shall  receive  $3  from  each  applicant.'' 

Other  Duties. 

Other  duties  of  the  county  hoard  were  to  receive  reports  from 
teachers  and  make  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent;  to  grant 
transfers;  to  determine  courses  of  study  and  kinds  of  text-books, 
and  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  teachers;  to  cause  trustees  of  school 
districts  to  take  the  scholastic  census,  provide  for  schoolhouses,  and 
employ  teachers  for  a1  least  four  months  each  year;  to  levy  a  special 
tax  of  ]  per  cent  for  school  purposes  in  the  individual  districts. 

Compensation. 

The  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  county  board  of  di- 
rectors was  fixed  at  $1  for  each  whole  day,  not  to  exceed  ten  days 
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a  year,  except  the  county  superintendent,  who  could  draw  pay  for 
thirty  days'  service   ($120  per  year). 

Expert  County  Supervision  Recommended. 

On  January  20,  1874,  0.  1ST.  Hollingsworth,  elected  on  the  Coke 
ticket  on  the  22d  of  the  previous  month,  took  charge  of  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  one  assistant, 
"surrounded  on  every  hand  by  embarrassments,  disorder,  confusion, 
prejudice,  complaints,  distrust,  and,  worse  than  all,  unsupported 
by  adequate  legislation."  In  his  report  referred  to  above,  after 
the  new  system  had  been  in  operation  nearly  two  years,  he  made 
strong  recommendations  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  distinct  from  other  offices,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
county  board  of  directors.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  con- 
centrating the  supervisory  duties  of  the  county  in  one  man  of 
"energy,  competency  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education." 
He  outlined  the  more  important  duties  of  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  such  as  visiting  schools,  organizing  teachers'  institutes, 
examining  and  conferring  with  teachers,  delivering  lectures  on 
"topics  calculated  to  excite  an  interest  in  education,"  etc.  He 
described  the  kind  of  man  needed  to  fill  such  a  place  and  insisted 
that  in  the  larger  and  more  populous  counties  he  should  devote  all 
his  time  to  the  work  and  be  prohibited  from  engaging  regularly  in 
any  other  business.  "It  is  no  sinecure  position,"  he  said,  "it  is  one 
of  constant  toil  and  ceaseless  vigilance.  It  is  the  essential  agency 
through  which  the  detailed  administration  of  the  whole  school  law 
is  secured." 

CHANGES    UNDER  THE    LAW   OF    1876. 

The  recommendations  of  Superintendent  Hollingsworth  failed, 
however,  to  be  adopted.  The  mismanagement  of  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  regime  bad  cause  a  widespread  prejudice 
against  public  free  schools  which  had  abated  but  little  in  spite  of 
the  efficient  and  conscientious  administration  of  Superintendent 
Hollingsworth.  When  the  Constitution  of  1876  was  framed,  there- 
fore, certain  measures  crept  in  that  were  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  public  free  schools.  The  law  of  August  9,  1876,  the 
first  under  the  new  Constitution,  was  unfriendly  toward  popular 
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education,  and  made  radical  changes  in  the  school  laws.  The  office 
of  Stale  Superintendent  was  discontinued,  the  duties  devolving 
on  this  officer  under  the  previous  law  being  transferred  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Comptroller 
and  the  Secretary  of  Stale  with  the  proviso  that  "said  Board,  if 
in  their  judgment  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  require, 
may  appoint  a  competent  person  as  secretary,  who  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $1500,  and  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
he  required  by  the  Board." 

Superintendent   Hollingsworth  was  made  secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  County  Judge  Charged  With  the  Management  of  the  School*. 

The  county  board  of  directors  was  also  discontinued,  and  to  the 
county  judge  were  assigned  the  duties  of  managing  the  business 
interests  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  Incorporated  cities  and 
towns  were  separated  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  school 
officer.1  For  his  services  the  county  judge  was  allowed  a  salary  in 
proportion  to  the  funds  apportioned  to  the  county:  $75  for  the 
first  $1000  and  $10  for  each  additional  $1000. 

Secretary  Hollingsworth    Opposed   to  Ex-Officio   Supervision. 

Alter  having  observed  the  workings  of  this  new  administration 
of  school  affairs  for  two  years,  Secretary  Hollingsworth,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  December  9,  1878,  again 
called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  ex-offxcio  supervision  of  schools 
and  to  the  importance  of  county  supervision  of  schools  by  an  officer 
who  should  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  supervisory 
duties."  It  matters  not  how  excellent  may  he  our  statutes,"  he 
says,  "if  we  have  not  efficient  and  zealous  supervision,  the  results 
will  never  be  responsive  to  the  means  expended.  Faithful  super- 
vision is  economy;  partial  supervision  is  extravagance.  Secretary 
Hollingsworth  set  up  the  claim  that  county  judges  were  far  too 
little  paid  ($100  the  maximum)  to  expect  them  to  devote  any  con- 
siderable  time  to  advancing  the  interests  of  education  in  their  re- 
spective counties  and.  what  is  more,  they  were  far  too  closely  occu- 
pied with  their  judicial  duties  to  have  the  time  to  do  so.     He  rec- 

'The  bepinninsj  in  this  direction  wns  made  by  the  Act  of  May  12,  1875. 
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ommended  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
in  every  county  receiving  $8000  or  more  of  school  revenues  from 
the  State,  and  fixing  his  salary  at  10  per  cent  of  the  disbursement 
for  school  purposes,  with  $1500  as,  a  maximum  salary  per  annum. 

TITE   OFFICE   OF    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT   RE-ESTABLISHED. 

In  1883  B.  M.  Baker  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. His  report  of  Decemher  1,  1883,  contains  many  suggvs- 
tions  to  the  Legislature  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  law.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  Eighteenth  Legislature  acted  on  most  of  the 
suggestions  offered,  and  incorporated  some  of  them  into  laws  in 
the  identical  language  used  by  Secretary  Baker.  Along  with  other 
things  the  report  recommended  that  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent be  created  anew,  urging  in  support  of  this  recommenda- 
tion that  the  members  of  the*  State  Board  of  Education  can  not 
give  the  time  from  their  own  offices  to  manage  the  growing  school 
interests  of  Texas,  and  that  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  already 
virtually  acting  as  Superintendent,  should,  for  the  sake  of  added 
power  and  dignity,  be  so  in  law  and  in  name.  By  the  Act  of 
1884,  the  Legislature  revived  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

Similar  arguments  were  advanced  by  Mr.  Baker  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent.  In  his  report  for 
1881  he  states  that  experience  amplv  proves  the  unsatisfactory 
work  of  the  county  judges  in  behalf  of  the  schools,  partly  because 
the  work  is  distasteful  to  many,  but  principally  because  they  have 
not  the  time  to  supervise  the  schools,  even  if  they  had  the  desire. 
"Local  supervision,"  he  says,  "is  the  one  imperative  necessity." 

The  Supervisory  District. 

Superintendent  Baker  was  of  the  opinion  that  all  counties  should 
have  expert  supervision,  that  the  smaller  counties  should  combine 
to  form  a  supervisory  district.  A  scholastic  population  of  2000, 
he  suggested,  would  make  a  fair-sized  district,  whose  schools  would 
demand  the  whole  time  of  the  superintendent. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  ESTABLISHED. 

The  county  Buperintendency  of  schools,  however,  had  to  struggle 
on  to  secure  recognition  by  the  lawmakers  of  the  State,  and' it  was 
not  until  1887  that  the  office  was  created.  The  Act  of  April  2, 
1887,  conferred  on  the  commissioners  court  of  any  county  the  au- 
thority. 

"When  in  their  judgment  it  may  be  advisable,  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion at  each  general  election  (and  to  appoint  until  elected)  of  some  per- 
son of  educational  attainments,  good  moral  character  and  executive  ability, 
a  qualified  voter  of  said  county,  and  the  holder  of  a  first-grade  teacher's 
certificate,  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

"His  compensation  shall  never  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1000  per 
annum. 

"He  shall  perform  all  the  duties  in  regard  to  the  public  free  schools  of 
his  county  imposed  by  law  upon  the  county  judge  of  such  counties  as  have 
no  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  *  *  *  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  to  take  the  scholastic  census  of  his  county.'' 

The  duties  prescribed  by  law  for  the  county  judges  in  counties 
that  bad  no  county  superintendent  were  as  follows: 

••'llie  county  judge  '•hall  have,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, the  immediate  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  public  edu- 
cation in  his  county.  He  shall  confer  with  and  counsel  teachers,  visit  and 
examine  schools,  deliver  lectures  on  topics  calculated  to  excite  an  interest 
in  public  education,  or  secure  some  one  to  do  so.  He  shall  organize  and 
hold  teachers'  institutes,  and  shall  approve  all  vouchers  against  the 
school  fund  of  his  county.  He  shall  approve  all  contracts  between  teach- 
ers and  trustees.  Be  shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed  by  the  State  Superintendent.  He  shall  distribute  all  school  blanks 
and  books  to  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  He  shall 
make  such  annual  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent  as  may  be  required 
by  that  officer.'" 

Besides  this,  it  was  his  duty  to  appoint  a  county  board  of  ex- 
aminers, consisting  of  three  teacbers  holding  first-grade  certifi- 
es, to  issue  and  record  certificates,  to  transfer  children,  to  su- 
pervise the  taking  of  the  scholastic  census,  to  qualify  trustees  and 
appoint  them  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to  pass  on  applications,  peti- 
tions and  disputes  brought  before  him. 

OTHER  CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW   SINCE  1887. 

A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law  affecting  county  su- 
pervision of  schools  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1887.     The 
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"General  School  Law"  passed  by  the  Twenty-third  Legislature  in 
1893  established  (by  title)  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  every  county  in  the  State  and  prescribed  its  duties  in 
full,  re-enacting  the  essential  features  of  the  old  law.  Whether  or 
not  a  county  was  to  have  the  office  distinct  from  any  other  office 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners  court  as  before.  In 
counties  that  had  no  separate  officer  for  this  work  the  county  judge 
was  made  ex-offtcio  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with  duties 
the  same  as  those  required  of  the  county  superintendent. 

Salary  Graduated. 

The  county  superintendent's  salary  was  changed  under  the  same 
act  and  has  remained  the  same  to  the  present  day.  It  was  put  on 
a  graduated  basis:  $800  (the  minimum)  for  counties  having  a 
scholastic  population  between  2000  and  3000,  and  $1200  (the 
maximum)  for  counties  having  a  scholastic  population  over  5000. 
Under  this  provision  it  appears  that  no  county  can  have  a  superin- 
tendent if  it  has  a  scholastic  population  of  less  than  2000. 

The  law  of  1893  also  relieved  the  county  superintendent  of  the 
extremely  onerous  and  nearly  impossible  duty  of  personally  taking 
the  scholastic  census  for  the  county. 

Work  of  the   Twenty-ninth  Legislature. 

In  1905,  during  the  session  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Legislature, 
the  question  of  county  supervision  again  received  considerable  at- 
tention. Friends  of  rural  school  supervision  wished  to  see  the 
office  made  obligatory  in  all  counties  having  a  scholastic  population 
of  5000  or  more;  they  wished  to  have  his  duties  more  clearly  de- 
fined ;  his  salary  increased  and  provision  made  for  necessary  office 
expenses.  These  features  failed  to  pass,  with  the  exception  that 
his  duties  were  expanded  with  regard  to  county  institutes  and  the 
visitation  of  schools.  Moreover,  the  right  to  vote  is  no  longer  a 
necessary  qualification  under  the  new  law.  The  law  was  greatly 
improved  in  changing  the  manner  of  establishing  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  by  taking  from  the  commissioners  courts 
the  discretionary  power  to  create  the  office  or  to  refuse  to  do  so  and 
the  power  to  abolish  the  office  after  it  has  once  been  established. 
The  law  places  these  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  re- 
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spective  counties,  who  determine  the  matter  in  an  election  held  for 
that  purpose  alter  the  manner  specified  in  the  law. 

PROMINENT    TEXAS    EDUCATORS    FAVOB    EXPERT    SUPERVISION: 

Though  few  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law  look- 
in--  toward  the  increased  efficiency  of  county  supervision  since 
1887,  leaders  of  ediicational  thought  in  the  State,  notably  our 
State  Superintendents,  have  expressed  themselves  strongly  and  con- 
tinuously  in  favor  of  more  effective  county  supervision.  The  re- 
ports of  Superintendents  Hollingsworth  and  Baker  have  heen  cited 
above.  Superintendents  0.  II.  Cooper  and  J.  M.  Carlisle  have 
written  and  spoken  with  great  favor  upon  the  subject,  and  Super- 
intendent R.  B.  Cousins  is  advocating,  with  tongue  and  pen,  the 
extension  of  county  supervision  m  Texas. 

Hon.  0.  If.  Cooper  on  "More  Effective  Supervision  for  the  Rural 

S  hooh  " 

Superintendent  0.  H.  Cooper  believed  that  every  county  having 
a  scholastic  population  of  2000  or  more  should  have  a  county  su- 
perintendent. He  contended  that  a  minimum  salary  should  be 
fixed  by  law.  leaving  a  maximum  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners 
court.  The  salary,  he  says,  should  be  such  as  to  secure  a  competent 
person  to  fid  the  position,  "for  educational  organization  ought  to 
he  directed  by  the  best  intelligence  of  the  country."  "A  good 
county  superintendent  is  worth  whatever  he  costs."  He  should  he 
an  expert  in  school  work,  and  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  it. 
The  supervision  of  the  county's  schools  by  the  county  judge  is 
satisfactory  only  in  rare  instances,  because  of  utter  lack  of  time 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  technical  details  of  school  management. 

//■i.i.  •/.  .1/.  Carlisle  on  "County  Supervision." 

Says  Superintendent  d.  M.  Carlisle  in  1892,  "The  law  should  he 
so  amended  as  to  require  a  county  superintendent  to  every  pop- 
ulous county."  There  is  no  interest  of  greater  importance  to  the 
people  of  every  county  than  its  school  interests.  The  laws  of  the 
State  made  do  provision  for  ex-officio  sheriffs,  ex-officio  county 
treasurers,  ex-ofjicio  surveyors,  but  these  officers  are  considered 
necessary    in    every    county/'     Superintendent    Carlisle    asks    the 
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question  why  cities  do  nol  make  the  mayor,  for  example,  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools.  Certainly  do  one  would  for  a  mo- 
ment agitate  such  a  thing,  yet  we  have  ex-officio  county  superin- 
tendents. 

The  Supervisory  District  Recommended. 

Mr.  Carlisle  joins  Mr.  Cooper  in  recommending  that  counties 
having  each  2000  scholastics  should  he  placed  under  a  county  super- 
intendent. But  he  goes  further,  and  argues  that  counties  having 
fewer  scholastics  should  he  attached  for  school  purposes  to  some 
county  entitled  to  a  superintendent,  thus  forming  a  superintend- 
ent's district,  as  was  suggested  by  Superintendent  Baker  in  1884. 

City  and  County  Superintendency  Combined. 

Then  again,  Superintendent  Carlisle  suggested  that  the  law 
should  authorize  the  trustees  of  an  independent  district  of  the 
county  to  employ  the  county  superintendent  as  superintendent  of 
the  schools"  of  the  independent  district,  thus  enabling  both  the 
city  or  town  and  the  environing  county  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
much  better  man.  The  writer  points  out  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  both  the  rural  and  the  urban  schools  by  this  plan, 
and  cites  as  his  authority  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
extracts  of  which,  bearing  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix I\. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Cousins  on  "County  Supervision." 

In  his  report  for  1905-07  Superintendent  Cousins  says  that  the 
country  school  is  the  educational  problem  of  the  hour,  and  the 
greatest  problem  connected  with  the  country  schools  is  to  secure 
for  them  adequate  supervision.  "The  trained  county  school  super- 
intendent, giving  his  whole  time  to  the  schools,  develops  school 
sentiment  among  the  people  in  the  different  communities,  and  di- 
rects that  sentiment  along  rational  lines."  If  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature wishes  to  place  Texas,  in  the  immediate  future,  where  she 
ought  to  be  in  the  list  of  States,  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
must  be  established  generally  throughout  the  State. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SUPERVISION   IN  TEXAS. 

1840 — Congressional  land  grants  for  schools  and  establishment 
of  ex-officio  County  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

1854 — System  of  schools  established;  County  School  Board 
created;  State  Treasurer  made  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.     Xo  supervision  except  of  the  school  funds. 

1866 — Police  court  (county  commissioners)  made  ex-officio 
Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  created. 

County  Board  of  School  Examiners  provided  for. 

1870 — (Reconstruction  Regime.) 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

County  made  the  unit  and  county  courts  ex-officio  Boards  of 
Directors. 

District  aiiorneys  made  ex-officio  Inspectors  of  School  Direc- 
tors. 

1871 — (April  24.)  Supervisors  of  Education  appointed  for 
each  of  the  thirty-five  judicial  districts. 

State  Board  of  Education  established  November  29. 

State  Superintendent  required  to  divide  the  State  into  twelve 
educational  districts,  and  Supervisor  appointed  for  each  district 
by  State  Board  of  Education. 

Stationary  and  traveling  Boards  of  Examiners  appointed  by 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Numerous  "inspectors"  appointed  as  school  officers  subordinate 
to  the  Supervisors. 

1873 — State  Superintendent  made  elective  by  the  people. 

County  School  Board  of  five  members  created,  elective  by  the 
people. 

County  School  Board  empowered  to  elect  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

1 874 — 0.  N.  Hollingsworth  makes  strong  plea  for  county  super- 
vision in  Biennial  Report. 

1876 — Radical  changes  made  in  school  laws. 

Office  of  State  Superintendent  discontinued. 

State  Board  of  Education  consisting  of  Governor,  Comptroller 
and   Secretarv  of  State  established. 
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Secretary  to  the  Board  appointed. 

County  judge  made  ex-officio  school  superintendent. 

Independent  districts  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  county 
school  officer. 

1884 — The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  revived. 

1887 — The  creation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  by  the  county  commissioners  authorized  by  law. 
Qualifications,  duties  and  salary  prescribed  by  law. 

1905 — The  creation  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  made 
obligatory  upon  the  commissioners  court  when  demanded,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  county.  This  provision,  another  step  in  ad- 
vance, now  places  Texas  where  Massachusetts  was  in  1854. 

In  this  chapter  the  development  of  the  supervision  movement 
in  Texas  has  been  briefly  sketched,  and  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  rapid  extension  of  county  supervision 
briefly  reviewed.  Succeeding  chapters  will  give  the  experiences 
of  other  States  and  of  counties  in  Texas  with  regard  to  supervision 
of  schools,  and  will  show  how  the  extension  of  county  supervision 
in  Texas  is  amply  justified. 


IV.    EXPERT  TESTIMONY  AS  TO  THE  VALUE  OF 

SUPERVISION. 

1.     TESTIMONY  FKOM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.1 

a.  GERMANY. 

As  one  lias  reason  to  expect,  the  character  of  the  working  or- 
ganization of  a  scheme  of  supervision  is  determined  largely  by  the 
form  of  government  of  any  given  country.  So  in  Germany,  whose 
government  is  centralized  and  whose  laws  are  patriarchal,  all  au- 
thority as  to  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  schools  emanates 
from  the  central  government,  and  this  control  covers  the  private 
and  parochial,  as  well  as  the  public  schools.  Here  is  the  language 
of  tlte  Prussian  laws: 

(1)  "The  supervision  of  nil  private  or  public  educational  institutions 
belongs  to  the  government." 

(2)  "The  government  alone  has  the  right  of  appointing  the  circuit  in- 
spectors and  to  tix  the  limits  of  their  districts." 

Germany  has  a  thorough  system  of  school  supervision  and  a 
very  efficient  one.  Formerly  many  supervisory  offices  were  hon- 
orary and  were  vested  in  clergymen.  But  today  supervision  is  no 
longer  ecclesiastical,  but  governmental. 

It  is  i  matter  worthy  of  note  that  a  country  whose  teachers  are 
without  exception  thoroughly  prepared  and  usually  remain  in 
the  profession  for  life  should  find  it  necessary  to  employ  trained 
ami  competent  supervisors  of  schools. 

b.  IRELAND. 

President  McCash,  in  his  address  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional  Association  in  1873,  deplores  the  fact  that  in  respect  to  the 
supervision  of  schools  by  competent,  highly  educated  inspectors, 
the  education  of  the  States  is  behind  Canada,  Australia,  the  British 
Tsles.   Germany,  and  other  countries,   and  even  Hindoostan.     He 

'Facts  in  tins  discussion  arc  taken  from  the  article,  "School  Supervision 
in  the  United  Stales  ami  Other  Countries  Compared,"  by  Dr.  John  Han- 
cock,  <>f  Ohio,  in  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  Chicago,  1887. 
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regarded  the  system  of  inspection  of  the  Ireland  schools  as  the  best 
he  had  fallen  in  with  in  any  country.     The  system  includes: 

( 1 )  An  education  board  in  Dublin  employing  two  high-class  inspectors, 
read;  to  visit  any  school  in  Ireland  in  which  difficulty  arises. 

(2)  A  Head  Inspector  in  every  county,  a  highly  educated  man,  paid  at 
a  higher  rate  than  the  professors  in  the  best  American  colleges. 

(3)  Trained  sub-inspectors  in  every  district. 

Duties   of  Sub-Inspectors. 

"It  is  the  business  of  each  of  these  sub-inspectors  to  visit  every  school 
in  his  dictrict  at  least  once  in  the  half-year,  if  possible  once  in  the  quar- 
ter, and  in  doing  so  to  see  that  the  scholars  are  properly  organized  into 
classes,  to  examine  every  class  and  every  pupil,  taking  down  in  his  book 
the  designation  of  every  class  and  the  name  of  every  pupil,  marking  the 
stage  at  which  every  class  and  every  pupil  is,  and  to  leave  in 
a  book,  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  managers  and  teachers,  his  esti- 
mate of  the  school,  particularly  mentioning  the  excellences  and  defects. 
When  a  defect  is  pointed  out  in  the  organization,  or  in  any  particular 
department,  such  as  arithmetic  or  grammar,  the  teacher  or  local  manager 
is  bound  to  see  it  remedied.  If  this  is  not  done  by  the  time  of  his  next 
visit,  the  case  is  reported  to  the  board,  which  issues  peremptory  orders, 
which  must  be  attended  to  at  peril  of  the  salary  being  withdrawn. 

From  personal  knowledge  Mr.  McCash  says  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  is  far  from  obnoxious  to  the  teachers.  They  feel 
that  their  work  is  appreciated  when  it  is  superior,  and  they  know 
that,  if  they  are  successful,  their  work  will  become  known  and  they 
will  then  be  in  line  for  well-deserved  promotion.  This  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  teachers  and  the  benefits  of  supervision  have  become 
well  recognized  by  the  public. 

C.       ONTARIO. 

The  province  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada,  has  one  of  the 
best  school  systems  in  the  world.  Among  the  excellent  features 
of  the  system,  that  of  supervision  has  been  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  Everything  is  inspected,  and  nothing  taken 
for  granted.     There  were  as  early  as  1873  in  the  province: 

1.  A    Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction. 

2.  Ten  town  inspectors. 

3.  One  director  of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

4.  Two  high   school   inspectors. 

5.  One  county  model  school  inspector. 
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6.  Two  separate  inspectors. 

7.  Sixty-four  county  inspectors. 

The  law  required  a  superintendent  to  be  a  holder  of  a  first-class 
teacher's  certificate  or  a  degree  from  one  of  the  Universities  of  the 
province,  and  to  have  taught  successfully  for  five  }'ears. 

Some  Duties  of  County  Inspectors. 

"The  County  Inspector's  duties  are  to  inspect  every  school  at  least 
once  in  each  term;  to  spend  half  a  day  in  each  school;  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  progress  made  By  the  pupils  from  time  to  time;  to  examine 
into  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  teacher;  to  teach  a  few 
model  lessons  himself;  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  apparatus,  seats  and 
desks,  and  all  the  internal  and  external  equipments  of  the  schoolhouse;  to 
report  to  the  trustees  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  require  their  atten- 
tion; to  give  such  advice  as  may  be  deemed  necessary;  to  see  that  no  unau- 
thorized text-books  are  used  in  the  school;  to  withhold  the  school  grant 
in  certain  cases;  to  grant,  on  examination,  temporary  certificates;  to  sus- 
pend a  certificate  if  necessary;  to  visit  the  county  model  school  at  least 
twice  in  each  term;  and  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  generally  to  see  that  the  laws  and  regulations  are  observed; 
make  the  apportionment  of  the  legislation  and  county  grants  equivalent 
to  each  school;  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  examining  board  of  his  district; 
investigate,  confirm,  or  set  aside  the  rural  school  elections;  to  call  meet- 
ings of  rate-payers;  decide  disputes;  to  suspend  teachers'  certificates  for 
cause." 

It  is  thus  -seen  that  the  qualifications  for  inspectors  are  high, 
and  that  their  duties  are  precisely  specified  in  the  law. 

d.      JAPAN. 

All  know  the  progress  made  by  Japan  in  the  industrial  and  politi- 
cal fields  in  recent  years.  Her  progress  in  education  has  been  no 
less  interesting  and  instructive,  for  here  she  has  shown  the  same 
acumen  as  she  has  shown  in  other  fields.  As  regards  the  super- 
vision of  her  schools,  Japan  has  shown  herself  as  enlightened  as 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  above  few  examples  of  foreign  countries  that  have  adequate 
supervision  of  schools,  by  trained  experts,  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
other  countries  have  thought  out  and  solved  the  problem  as  well 
as  some  of  our  States.  Many  more  countries  could  be  cited  whose 
systems  of  school  supervision  surpass  our  own  in  thoroughness, 
in  the  qualifications  required  of  their  supervisors,  and  in  the  de- 
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mantis  made  upon  the  time  and  energies  of  these  public  school 
officers.  In  one  respect  the  United  States  surpasses  all  other 
countries  in  the  world,  and  that  is,  as  Dr.  Hancock  says,  the  gener- 
osity with  which  our  people  pour  out  their  money  for  educational 
purposes.  This  generosity  deserves  better  results  than  we  are 
now  getting  as  a  general  rule.  To  secure  better  results,  the  one 
great  need  is  that  every  school  in  the  land  be  brought  under  wise, 
well-trained  and  cultivated  supervision. 

2.     TESTIMONY  FEOM  AMEEICAN  STATES. 

ARGUMENTS  BY  MEN  WHO  KNOW. 

In  studying  the  literature  of  school  supervision,  one  is  struck 
with  its  unanimous  endorsement  by  educational  writers.  The  doc- 
trine contended  for  by  one  and  all  is  "Expert  supervision  by  trained 
supervisors."  With  very  few  exceptions,  every  State  Superinten- 
dent of  every  State  in  the  Union  has  advocated  county  and  town 
supervision  of  schools,  and  still  the  agitation  for  better  and  bet- 
ter supervision  is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  our  common  country. 
Below  are  presented  short  arguments  from  State  Superintendents 
of  nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

UNIFORMITY   OF    OUR   STATE    SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 

A  glance  at  table  No.  7  of  Appendix  F,  in  which  are  tabu- 
lated the  public  school  officers  of  the  various  States,  will  convince 
one  of  the  uniformity  of  organization  of  our  State  school  systems. 
The  general  structure  is  the  same,  the  individual  systems  vary- 
ing only  in  minor  details,  just  as  the  State  governments  differ 
from  one  another  only  in  detail,  though  constructed  on  the  same 
general  plan.  Therefore,  if  school  supervision  has  been  found  to 
he  necessary,  and  has  filled  a  need  in  other  States,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  there  is  need  for  it  in  Texas,  and  that  we 
should  profit  by  the  experiences  of  others ;  for  it  is  by  studying  and 
learning  from  the  history  of  the  past  that  civilization  advances. 
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ALABAMA. 

Superintendent  Solomon  Palmer1  says: 

"The  experience  of  the  past  half  century  has  abundantly  proven 
thai  intelligent  and  constant  supervision  is  necessary  to  attain 
the  hest  results  in  any  public  school  system,  whether  in  State, 
county,  city,  town  or  district.  *  *  *  One  live,  progressive  and 
active  superintendent  in  a  county  will  cause  his  influence  to  be  felt 
for  good  in  every  school  in  that  county." 

ARKANSAS.2 

The  State  Superintendents  of  Arkansas  have  for  years  directed 
the  attention  of  their  legislators  to  the  subject  of  county  super- 
vision. The  report  of  1906-07  again  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  business  enterprise  can  prosper  without  there  be  some  one 
at  its  head,  charged  with  its  general  conduct  and  control.  So  in 
a  county  system  of  schools,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  teachers  of 
the  county  may  be,  the  highest  results  can  not  be  secured  from 
their  Labors  unless  there  he  an  intelligent  person  at  the  head  to 
direct  educational  affairs.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy,  says  the 
report,  to  pay  a  good  salary  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  such 
a  person.  Moreover,  "no  more  potent  agency  for  quieting  disturb- 
ances in  the  school  district  and  keeping  the  patrons  in  lively  sym- 
pathy with  schools  and  school  interests  can  he  found  than  a  wide- 
awake, progressive  county  superintendent." 


United  States  Senator  James  P.  Clarke  on  County  Supervisio 
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Former  Governor  James  P.  Clarke,  now  United  States  Senator 
for  Arkansas,  makes  the  following  points  anent  county  supervision 
in  bis  last  gubernatorial  message  (his  remarks  are  printed  in  full 
as  Appendix  A)  : 

1.  Arkansas  should  follow*the  course  pointed  out  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  of  providing  for  a  county  superintendent  to 
take  charge  of  the  professional  features  of  school  management  and 
the  general  direction  of  work  in  the  school  room. 

2.  It  seems  strange  in  this  age  of  skill  and  progress  and  indus- 

'Report  of  Superintendent  of  Education,  1800. 

"Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Arkansas,  1901-02. 
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trial  organization  that  argument  for  the  adequate  supervision  of 
any  form  of  activity  should  be  necessary,  much  less  for  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  the  thousand's  of  untrained  teachers,  whose 
success  involves  in  a  large  measure  the  future  of  the  commonwealth. 

3.  The  superiority  of  the  schools  in  our  cities  and  towns  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  well-directed  efforts  of  wise  and  faithful  superin- 
tendents. 

4.  The  duties  devolving  upon  a  county  superintendent  are  so 
numerous  and  arduous  as  to  require  the  time  and  energies  of  a 
strong  and  capable  superintendent. 

5.  His  employment  would  be  the  wisest  and  best  possible  use 
of  a  portion  of  the  school  revenues. 

C.  The  isolation  of  the  country  teacher  puts  him  in  special  need 
of  encouragement. 

7.  More  school  moneys  are  annuallv  wasted  than  is  required  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  competent  superintendents  in  every  county  in 
the  State. 

CALIFORNIA. 

State  Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Kirk  writes  in  a  letter  dated 
March  29,  1906,  that  trying  to  show  voters  the  importance  of  good 
supervision  amounts  to  trying  to  show  them  the  necessity  for  be 
ter  education  of  the  children  of  this  day  and  time.  The  two  plain 
facts,  first,  that  any  business  needs  good  supervision  and,  second, 
that  other  States  which  are  making  a  success  of  education  all  have 
adequate  school  supervision,  should  convince  the  most  doubtful. 

Superintendent  Hoitt1  says  that  no  officer  in  the  State  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  community  in  which  his  duty  calls  him  than  the 
county  superintendent. 

Superintendent  Welcker,  in  his  report  for  1888-89,  makes  the 
visitation  of  schools  the  county  superintendent's  most  important 
duty.  The  superintendent  should  infuse  into  the  schools  all  the 
new  and  valuable  improvements  evolved  by  experience  everywhere, 
for  he  can  "raise  the  lowest  to  a  level  with  the  highest  and  make 
them  everywhere  good." 

Report   of  United   States   Commissioner   of  Education,   1887-88. 
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COLORADO. 

"The  condition  of  the  schools  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
county  superintendents,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  country 
schools.  The  county  superintendent  has  it  in  his  power  to  render 
the  oil  ice  one  of  great  value,  and  compel  the  people  to  acknowledge 
its  importance." — Superintendent  Cornell. 

CONNECTICUTT. 

Says  Chas.  D.  lline,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education: 
"Supervision  is  a  powerful  means  of  securing  efficiency  in  the 
schools."  He  says  that  where  school  work  is  merely  an  addition 
to  some  other  occupation  or  business,  it  is  feeble  and  practically 
worthless.  The  competent  supervisor  who  gives  constant  attention 
to  the  schools  can,  even  with  teachers  who  are  not  so  well  trained, 
greatly  improve  the  schools." 

DAKOTA. 

The  Territorial  Board  of  Education,  in  report  for  1887-88,  styled 
the  county  superintendent  the  "master  wheel"  of  our  system.  "As 
the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school"  is  true;  "as  the  superintendent  is, 
so  are  the  schools  of  his  county,"  is  no  less  true. 

FLORIDA. 

"The  county  superintendent,"  says  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Sheats,1  "is 
tin-  most  important  factor  in  the  school  machinery;  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  work  of  the  County 
School  Board,  the  teaching  body  and  all  other  agencies  are  as 
he  shapes  them." 

GEORGIA. 

State  Superintendents  in  Georgia  have  uniformly  advanced  argu- 
ments before  the  people  and  the  Legislatures  for  improved  rural 

ool  supervision.  Says  State  School  Commissioner  W.  B.  Mer- 
ritr.  in  1905:  "Thorough  supervision  is  one  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  school  system." 

^Report  of  tic  stale  Superintendent  of  Florida,  1S98-1900,  p.  41. 
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IDAHO. 

Idaho  has  learned  by  experience  the  "stagnation  and  incompe- 
tency of  its  public  school  system"  from  ex-officio  supervision.  First 
the  county  auditor,  then  the  probate  judge  acted  as  county  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Loud  arid  long  was  the  general  denuncia- 
tion of  such  a  union  of  offices  until  in  1897  the  Constitution  was 
amended  by  popular  vote  so  as  to  create  the  separate  office  of 
county  superintendent.  The  beneficial  effects  on  the  schools  of  the 
State  have  since  become  apparent  to  all. 

ILLINOIS. 

Superintendent  0.  J.  Kern,  for  twenty- five  years  county  super- 
intendent of  Winnebago  county,  Illinois,  a  man  of  national  repu- 
tation as  an  educator,  has  the  following  to  say  on  county  super- 
vision : 

"We  have  been  so  used  to  having  a  county  superintendent  that 
I  have  never  thought  what  I  should  say  to  a  community  that  did 
not  have  one. 

"1.  If  it  is  important  that  city  schools  should  be  supervised, 
then  it  is  equally  as  important  for  the  country  school. 

"2.  The  schools  can  be  graded  with  some  system,  and  a  definite 
standard  of  work  laid  out. 

"3.  It  is  necessary  to  have  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes  to 
get  a  real,  live  teaching  force.  A  county  superintendent  could 
make  this  go. 

"4.  A  county  superintendent  should  be  an  educational  expert 
and  director.  Every  successful  business  enterprise  needs  an  expert 
manager. 

"5.  A  county  superintendent  should  be  out  in  the  field  to  see 
the  work  of  the  schools  and  study  how  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
for  better  educational  advantages  for  the  country  child. 

"6.  Scientific  agriculture  demands  better  elementary  schools  for 
the  farmer.  A  trained  expert  in  the  person  of  a  live  county  super- 
intendent will  help  solve  in  a  rational  way  the  relation  of  the  coun- 
try school  to  the  new  scientific  age  of  agriculture. 

"7.  No  business  will  run  itself.  This  applies  to  country  schools 
without  supervision  and  direction." 
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INDIANA. 

State  Superintendent  John  W.  Holcombe,  writing  in  1885, 
pointed  oul  the  progress  made  by  the  country  schools  of  Indiana 
under  county  supervision.  These  same  schools  had  been  woefully 
inefficienl  as  compared  with  city  schools;  but  after  the  office  of 
(.milliner  was  changed  to  superintendent,  the  teachers  were  not 
merely  examined  and  licensed,  but  were  followed  in  their  work, 
aided  and  instructed  in  institutes  and  in  the  schoolroom,  and  by  the 
superintendents'  activity  both  the  teachers  and  the  schools  vastly 
improved. 

IOWA. 

"The  great  deficiency  is  a  want  of  supervision  in  the  district," 
says  M.  A.  Armstrong  of  Council  Bluffs,  years  ago.  "Cities  are 
well  provided  for,  but  the  country  districts  languish."  Matters 
are  different  in  Iowa  today. 

KANSAS. 

Superintendent  Lawhead1  of  Kansas  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  county  supervision  in  Kansas  has  been  most  fruitful 
of  good  results.  He  believes  that  when  the  people  shall  come  to 
appreciate  the  full  value  and  importance  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent they  will  select  him  with  more  care  than  any  other  officer. 

KENTUCKY. 

In  the  Common  School  Report  of  Kentucky,  1896-97,  State  Su- 
perintendent W.  J.  Davidson  testifies  to  the  fact  that  upon  "ade- 
quate  <nnl  intelligent  supervision,  more  than  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion, depends  the  success  of  the  schools  of  any  county.'" 

LOUISIANA. 

The  educational  law  recently  passed  in  Louisiana  provides  for 
the  election,  by  the  parish  board,  of  a  superintendent,  who  shall 
be  a  "person  of  high  moral  character  and  a  practical  educator." 
In  the  opinion  of  ITon.  ,T.  B.  Aswell,  State  Superintendent,  the 

'Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education.  1888-89,  p.  209. 
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law,  reinforced  by  the  resolutions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
has  done  more  for  education  in  Louisiana  than  all  other  things 
combined  have  done  in  main/  year*.  There  is  a  general  educational 
awakening  in  Louisiana,  and  never  before  has  public  sentiment  so 
crystallized  in  favor  of  better  schools. 

MAINE. 

State  Superintendent  W.  W.  Stetson,  a  man  of  national  repu- 
tation as  an  educator,  makes  this  plain  statement:  "Skilled  super- 
vision enables  towns  (or  counties)  employing  a  trained  superin- 
tendent to  receive  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  for  each  dollar  paid 


for  teaching/' 


MARYLAND. 


They  have  quit  arguing  "county  supervision"  in  Maryland.  The 
system  has  been  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  All  the  schools  are  supervised  by  the  leading  schoolmen 
of  the  State.  County  supervision  has  found  its  proper  place  in 
Maryland. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  Massachusetts  those  committeemen 
who  are  best  fitted  to  inspect  schools  and  direct  school  work  are 
the  ones  who  were  always  most  favorably  disposed  toward  super- 
vision, who  recognized  its  importance  and  urged  its  extension. 
The  average  school  committeeman,  says  A.  W.  Edson,  agent  for  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  rs  as  ignorant  of  school  questions  as  of 
law,  medicine  or  any  business  for  which  he  has  had  no  special 
training.  The  same  authority  sees  the  hope  for  any  decided  and 
permanent  improvement  in  the  schools  of  county,  village  or  city 
in  efficient  supervision.  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson  adds,  "The  in- 
creasing sum  paid  to  expert  superintendents  is  the  wisest  economy." 

MICHIGAN. 

"Permanent,  rapid,  radical,  wholesome  improvement  in  school 
affairs  came  to  our  State  with  the  law  that  provided  for  county 
supervision  of  schools."  H.  E.  Pattengill,  State  Superintendent,  in 
Eeport  for  1896. 
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MINNESOTA. 

"Unless  the  distrid  will  sec  to  it  that  the  highest  intelligence 
and  the  interest  of  the  people  are  represented  in  an  efficient  su- 
perintendent, who  will  introduce  the  best  methods  and  the  best 
facilities  of  instruction  and  provide  for  the  more  careful  selection 
and  improvement  of  teachers,  the  loud  voice  of  the  multitude  will 
prevail,  and  experience  will  be  lost  in  the  chaos  of  ignorance  and 
selfishness."  (From  the  1883-8-1  report  of  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle, 
Sinte  Superintendent.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 


The 


State  Superintendent  of  Mississippi1  regards  the  county 
superintendent  as  the  most  important  force  in  the  realization  of 
good  schools.  The  superintendent  is  the  educational  leader  of  tho 
county.  He  is  the  one  who  is  set  apart  for  the  study  of  all  school 
questions.  He  is  the  logical  person  to  direct  the  molding  of  public 
sentimenl  in  favor  of  good  schools.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
those  couniirs  have  the  best  schools  today  that  have  the  best  county 
superintendents.  "We  need  in  every  county,"  says  the  report,  "pro- 
fessionally trained,  cultured  and  zealous  county  superintendents 
irho  can  give  thevr  full  time  and  thought  to  the  schools." 

MISSOURI. 

"The  State  employs  more  than  fourteen  thousand  men  and 
women  to  instruct  its  pupils,  bui  provides  no  supervision  of  the 
work  of  this  lar,Lre  body  of  teachers,  except  the  nominal  supervision 
of  the  count v  commissioners.  It  assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  teachers  thoroughly  understand  what  and  how  to  teach,  and 

.  to  manage  a  school;  in  the  second  place,  that  all  the  teachers 
e  perfectly  honesl  ami  honorable,  and  will  discharge  their  duties 
with  the  utmost  fidelity."  (Superintendent  W.  E.  Coleman  in  Re- 
port for  1887-88.) 

Sixteen  years  later.  1904,  Superintendent  W.  T.  Carrington  is 
continuing  the  agitation  for  county  supervision  before  the  Legis- 
lature.    He  says:     "That  in  which  Missouri  is  furthest  behind  her 

'From  the  forceful  article  on  "County  Superintendents,"  pp.  14  and  15, 
of  the  Biennial  Report  of  ERe  State  Superintendent  of  Mississippi,  1003-05. 
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sister  States  in  educational  work  is  proper  supervision  of  her  rural 
schools.  *  *  *  Nol/iing  will  do  more  to  improve  them  than 
county  supervision.  *  *  *  The  paramount  need  of  Missouri's 
educational  system  today  is  a  good  superintendent  of  schools  in 
every  county  in  the  State." 

See  also  the  printed  remarks  of  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  schools,  on  "A  Close  and  Ef- 
fective System  of  County  Supervision"  in  Appendix  B. 

MONTANA. 

Superintendent  Logan  considers  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent so  important  that  onlv  energetic  and  scholarly  persons 
should  he  employed  to  fill  the  office.  He  says  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  good  results  from  those  inferior  persons  whose  services  are 
not  worth  much  in  other  fields  of  less  responsibility  or  from  quali- 
fied persons  who  can  afford  to  give  but  little  of  their  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  work. 

NEBRASKA. 

"Almost  the  only  influence  that  can  direct  and  shape  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  country  schools,  which  educate  the  masses 
of  the  people,  must  come  from  the  county  superintendent,  No 
other  servants  of  the  public  have  depending  upon  their  efforts 
interests  more  vital  to  the  public  welfare  than  thost  committed  to 
the  county  superintendent."- — Eeport  of  State  Superintendent  H. 
R.  Corbett,  1895-96,  page  181. 

NEVADA. 

In  Nevada  the  district  attorney  is  ex-ofpcio  school  inspector. 
From  the  birth  of  the  State  to  the  present  time  every  superinten- 
dent has  advocated  county  supervision  by  schoolmen,  and  has 
deplored  the  district  attorney's  ignorance  of  school  matters  or  neg- 
lect of  duty,  or  both.  Each  has  maintained  that  in  the  Sagebrush 
State,  where  schools  are  scattered  and  far  between,  supervision  is 
even  more  necessary  than  in  cities  where  every  one's  eye  is  on 
the  schools. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

"Observation  will  show  any  intelligent  person,"  says  Superin- 
tendent Channing  Folsom,  "that  school  systems  vary  in  their  ex- 
cellence almost  directly  with  the  excellence  of  their  supervision." 

NEW  JERSEY. 

In  New  Jersey  the  county  superintendents  work  in  harmony,  and 
there  has  resulted  a  uniformity  and  concentration  of  effort 
throughout  the  State.1 

NEW    YORK. 

"II  iron],/  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  office 
of  school  commissioner  to  the  school  interests  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts"— Superintendent  Andrew  S.  Draper.  1890. 

"The  office  of  school  commissioner  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  in  the  State  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  through 
the  faithful  diseliarqe  of  their  duties  that  the  educational  interests 
of  the  great  number  of  rural  schools  are  progressed." — Superinten- 
denl  James  F.  Crooker,  1895. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Superintendent  Finger  adds  his  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
beneficial  influence  of  superintendence  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  many  counties  of  the  State  that  have  employed  active  and  com- 
petent men. 

OHIO. 

Thorough   supervision    in    Ohio   has   greatly   increased   the   effi- 
ciency of  the  rural  schools,  half  of  whose  appropriation  had  been 
ted  in  previous  years  through  lack  of  careful  oversight. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tn  discussing  Mr.  Harrington's  paper,  summarized  page  59, 
Superintendent  J.  F.   Wickersham   said:     "We  must  have  super- 

Ttoport    United    Statos    Commissioner   of   Education.    1882-83. 
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vision.  Local  boards  are  not  competent.  Principals  are  not  fully 
competent.  Hence,  we  must  have  superintendents.  Where  there 
are  twenty-five  schools,  there  should  be  a  superintendent.  There 
is  a  vital  relation  between  State,  county  and  district  supervision* 
The  schools  of  Pennsylvania  flourish  because  they  are  kept  close  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people." 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  this  State  there  was  little  paid  for  supervision  in  1883,  and 
hence  there  was  little  supervision  of  a  professional  sort.  Hon. 
Thos.  B.  Stockwell,  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  at  that  time, 
said:  "In  order  to  save  the  money  already  expended  for  super- 
vision, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  more  with  it.  The  result 
to  be  secured  by  such  an  increased  outlay  will  be  a  greatly  enhanced 
value  of  the  whole  school  expenditure." 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

After  reciting  the  many  duties  of  a  county  superintendent,  State 
Superintendent  Eice  says :  "This  principle  of  constant  and  patient 
supervision  is  inherent  in  any  successful  co-operation.  Its  presence 
and  exercise  means  life;  its  absence  or  want  of  exercise  death." 

TENNESSEE. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Teachers' 
Association,  1899,  is  taken  from  the  1904  report  of  State  Super- 
intendent S.  A.  Mynders  of  Tennessee:  "The  county  superinten- 
dency  should  be  made  more  efficient  through  wider  power,  higher 
qualifications  and  better  compensation."  "There  must  be  a 
general  head  in  each  county  to  direct  and  counsel  or  the  county 
schools  can  not  be  systematized  and  developed,"  says  Superinten- 
dent Mynders. 

TEXAS.1 

"Vastly  important  as  are  his  other  duties,  in  this  work  as 
leader  of  all  the  people  in  things  educational,  the  superintendent 
finds  his  highest  duty  and  supreme  opportunity.     If  the  country 

1See  also  Chapter  III. 
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schools  axe  ever  lifted  to  the  level  of  unquestionable  efficiency,  the 
county  superintendent  must  be  the  prime  agency  in  that  work. 
From  his  elevated  position  he  can  overlook  the  field.  He  is  the 
onl]  man  that  can  have  a  knowledge  of  the  teachers  and  schools  suffi- 
cient to  adjust  one  to  the  other.  He  alone  can  plan  consolidations 
and  lend  the  people  in  this  work.  It  is  his  duty  to  teach  the  people 
the  greater  advantages  of  better  houses,  longer  terms,  and  better 
pay  Eor  better  teachers.  He  is  the  man  who  can  escape  the  charge 
of  unwarranted  interference  in  local  affairs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  selfish  interest  in  these  improvements  on.  the  other.  His  use- 
fulness to  the  people  of  his  county  is  measured  only  by  his  ability 
and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  this  sacred  trust." — Superintendent 
R.   B.  Cousins,  1906. 

UTAH. 

Educators  in  Utah  have  quite  generally  recognized  the  fact  that 
"close  and  skillful  supervision  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
schools."  Having  established  the  office,  Utah  is  busy  securing  the 
host  talent  to  fill  the  office  by  raising  the  qualifications  and  salaries 
of  superintendents,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  1903-04  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent. 

VERMONT. 

Thp  Vermont  School  Report.  1900,  regards  "skilled  supervision 
at  State  expense"  flic  relief  from  the  awkward,  aimless  and  ama- 
teur teaching  by  untrained  and  immature  girls  in  the  country 
schools.  As  to  the  eost.  the  report  says:  "If  the  number  of  weeks 
of  each  school  year  were  decreased  by  four  (more  than  twice  the 
amount  necessary  for  skilled  supervision  at  present  rate)  money 
would  be  saved  and  the  results,  even  with  the  decrease  in  the  length 
of  the  school  term,  would  be  appreciably  better  than  they  are  to- 
day." 

VIRGINIA. 

The  observation  of  Virginia1  superintendents,  too,  warrants  the 
foment  that  only  where  there  is  an  intelligent,  judicious,  ener- 
getic, earnest   superintendent,  does  the  school  work  prosper. 

lRepori  of  the  TT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1SS7-SS.  p.  1112. 
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WEST   VIRGINIA. 

Testimonial  from  Superintendent  0.  B.  Martin  in  a  circular 
letter,  dated  Columbia,  S.  C,  October  23,  1905: 

"To  the  County  Superintendents  of  Education. 

"Gentlemen  :  Allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  ac- 
count of  a  school  trustees'  meeting  at  Marion,  October  18th,  as 
reported  in  the  daily  papers.  The  School  Trustees'  Association  of 
Marion  county  was  addressed  by  ex-Congressman  Norton,  Justice 
C.  A.  Woods,  and  others  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  association. 
It  was  brought  out  that  Marion  county  has  established  twenty-two 
rural  libraries  within  the  last  sixteen  months,  and  two  libraries 
have  increased  the  number  of  books.  There  have  also  been  two 
districts  that  have  issued  bonds  to  erect  adequate  school  buildings, 
and  since  January,  1905,  fourteen  school  districts  have  voted 
special  levies  for  school  purposes.  A  special  fund  of  $1500  was  set 
apart  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  erection  of  adequate  school  buildings  in  the  rural  districts 
during  1905,  and  its  benefits  have  already  been  greatly  felt.  There 
were  about  seventy-five  trustees  present,  and  it  was  decided  to 
hold  three  meetings  each  year.  It  is  believed  that  much  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  the  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  that 
came  up  during  the  session  of  the  association. 

"The  credit  for  this  work  is  very  largely  due  to  Countv  Super- 
intendent J.  E.  Williams.  Less  than  two  years  ago  he  took  charge 
of  his  office.  Educational  affairs  were  in  a  discouraging  condition, 
while  today  the  paper  tells  of  the  remarkable  educational  progress 
under  the  wise  and  energetic  administration  of  Superintendent 
Williams.  I  have  copied  the  above  for  your  oncourao-omoM  and 
mine.  Educational  progress  in  any  county  depends  very  largely 
vpon  the  county  superintendent.  I  hope  to  get  many  other  reports 
like  this  from  Marion.  Work  like  this  elevates  the  office  of  county 
superintendent,  and  causes  people  to  appreciate  its  worth.  Marion 
had  better  pay  twice  the  present  salary  than  to  get  an  inferior 


man." 


WASHINGTON. 


"So  long  as  the  county  remains  a  prominent  unit  of  onr  educa- 
tional system,  the  office  of  county  superintendent  will  continue  one 
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of  very  great  importance." — C.  W.  Bean,  State  Superintendent, 
1896. 

WISCONSIN. 

Superintendent  Cary,  in  his  report  for  1903-04,  says:  "The 
biennial  period  just  closed  has  been  marked  by  a  very  enthusiastic 
administration  of  school  affairs  by  almost  every  county  superin- 
tendent in  Wisconsin.  In  spite  of  the  varied  and  exacting  duties 
imposed  by  the  now  law,  and  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  necessary  as- 
sistance in  times  and  places,  the  county  superintendent  has  made 
the  country  school  conditions  in  Wisconsin  hopeful." 

WYOMING. 

"The  education  of  the  youth  today  is  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  the  nation's  difficulties,  and  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
of  today  have  come  to  realize  that  the  proper  conduct  of  the  schools 
is  a  nation's  salvation  and  continuity." — Thomas  T.  Tynan,  State 
Superintendent. 

Surely  the  foregoing  testimony  is  convincing.  The  authorities 
cited  are  men  of  insight  and  long  experience  in  school  work,  most 
of  them,  indeed,  being  men  of  national  reputation  as  educators 
and  public  men.  There  is  not  one  that  has  not  had  a  broad  ac- 
quaintance  with  a  multitude  of  schools,  under  a  great  variety 
of  conditions  and  in  many  localities.  They  are  men  whose  in- 
tegrity  is  unquestioned,  whose  judgment  is  unbiased  and  unselfish. 
Can  we  not.  then,  as  lay  citizens,  school  trustees,  teachers,  legisla- 
tors, whose  vision  in  this  matter  is  limited  to  our  own  district 
or  county,  or  at  most  our  section — can  we  not  well  afford  to  accept 
Ibis  testimony  as  conclusive  evidence  that  we  lack  in  Texas  an 
influence  for  good,  namely,  adequate  provision  for  our  country 
schools,  and  that  it  is  hitrh  time  that  such  influence,  so  long  n  - 
lected,  lte  given  free  course  in  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  people? 


V.    SUPERVISION  BY  EXPERTS  AND  EX-OFFICIO 
SUPERVISION  COMPARED. 

1.     THE  INADEQUACY  OF  EX-OFFICIO  SCHOOL 

SUPEKVISION. 

In  1872  Mr.  Harrington  read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Extent, 
Methods  and  Value  of  Supervision  in  a  System  of  Schools"  before 
the  N.  E.  A.  in  Boston.1 

The  article  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  supervision  of  schools 
by  professional  superintendents  was  just  emerging  from  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  As  seen  from  the  chapter  on  the  evolution  of 
supervision  in  Massachusetts,  many  towns  were  employing  super- 
intendents, but  the  majority  still  continued  the  old  system  of  com- 
mitteemen, who  were  laymen  elected  from  the  citizenship  of  the 
town.  A  similar  system  prevailed  in  other  States  where  there  was 
any  supervision  at  all.  Mr.  Harrington's  article  is  here  reviewed 
for  the  strength  of  its  arguments  for  the  supervision  of  schools  by 
an  expert  as  against  so-called  supervision  by  a  non-expert.  The 
article  has  reference,  of  course,  directly  to  the  work  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  committeemen ;  but  the  reader,  familiar  with  con- 
dition of  supervision  in  Texas,  can  easily  read  into  the  article 
some  wholesome  advice  for  Texas,  where  ex-officio  supervision  of 
the  rural  schools  is  prevalent. 

WHERE  DO   WE   FIND   OUR  BEST  SCHOOLS? 

Anyone  familiar  with  educational  literature  and  progress,  says 
Mr.  Harrington,  can  answer  the  question.  Where  do  we  find  our 
best  schools?  Schools  that  are  not  only  the  best,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  schools  containing  all  the  elements  of  intrinsic  worth, 
can  easily  be  pointed  out. 

WHY  ARE  THEY  EXCELLENT  ? 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  secret  of  this  pre-emi- 
nence? we  are  told  that  "the  orderly  method,  the  intelligent  distri- 

'Printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  that  year,  pp.  245ff. 
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bution  of  studies,  the  high  ideal,  the  devoted  purpose,  the  earnest 
life'*  in  these  schools  are  due  to  the  employment  by  local  hoards  of 
a  superintendent  who  gives  "all  his  time,  all  his  thought,  all  his 
culture,  and  puts  his  best  life  into  theirs."  On  the  other  hand,  as 
we  pass  down  the  descending  scale  of  the  schools,  from  good  to 
poor,  and  poor  to  worse,  we  find,  especially  in  the  poorer  villages 
and  sparsely  settled  rural  districts,  that  the  defects  in  the  schools 
are  largely  i\\u>  to  the  absence  of  competent  supervision.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  "if  there  were  only  a  master  mind  to  come  authorita- 
tively in  among  fl1(.  schools  whose  sole  occupation  it  should  he  to 
counsel,  direct  and  guide  them,  their  slender  resources  would  be 
more  providently  utilized,  their  squandered  energies  intelligently 
directed,  their  mistakes  prevented,  their  aims  clarified  and  uplifted, 
and  their  condition,  from  being  worse  than  equivocal,  made  use- 
fully effective  and  honorable." 

After  adding  testimony  of  the  highesi  order  by  persons  con- 
versant  with  the  notable  works  of  capable  and  efficient  superintend- 
ents, the  writer  takes  up  some  conclusions  arrived  at  from  this 
study. 

SOME   CONCLUSIONS. 

All-.  Harrington's  conclusion  is  that  competent  supervision  is  the 
greatest  of  all  instrumentalities  making  for  the  success  of  the 
schools;  that  dependence  upon  local  committees  for  such  super- 
vision is  damaging;  and  that  the  "great  mass  of  American  schools 
ruinously  neglected  by  their  appointed  guardians"  The  aver- 
age  school  committeeman  is  hindered  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  by  three   facts  : 

"1st.  Thrt/  have  vn  traiiiinq  or  preparation  for  the  duties  they  are 
Id  fulfill.  2d.  They  hare  only  the  shreds  and  trimmmgs  of  their  time, 
after  attention  to  (heir  absorbing  private  avocations,  to  bestow  on  those 
duties.  3d.  They  are  not  paid  enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
devote  even  their  leisure  to  those  duties.  The  consequence  is  they  neglect 
tlieir  dul  ies." 

Moreover,  the  business  of  popular  education  is  a  momentous  one 
and  can  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  non-experts,  who  can  devote  to 
it  only  the  odds  and  ends  of  their  time  and  thought.  "We  are  ac- 
customed to  having  pointed  out  to  us  the  folly  of  conducting  any 
other  co-operative  enterprise,  such  as  a  railroad,  a  factory,  or  a 
bank  without  an  experienced,  responsible  head.     Yet  the  people, 
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though   freely   granting    that    popular   education    constitutes    the 
grandest  and  most  important  co-operative  machine  in  the  world, 
expect  it  to  be  run  successfully  by  men  who  can  give  to  it  only  the 
scraps  of  their  time. 

Practical  education  is  a  science  and  an  art,  and  a  superintendent 
must  be  a  master  of  its  principles.  He  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  mental  development  and  action,  with  the  aims  of  study, 
with  the  values  of  the  school  branches,  with  up-to-date  methods  of 
instruction,  with  the  laws  of  ventilation,  with  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus, with  the  literature  of  education.  He  must  be  able,  when 
entering  a  school  room,  to  see  that  the  principles  of  the  science  of 
education  are  there  carried  out  in  practical  every-day  work.  He 
must  be  a  teacher  of  teachers, 

"Whose  part  it  is  to  bear  them,  as  well  as  their  schools,  on  his  mind 
and  in  his  heart;  whose  part  it  is  to  understand  their  trials  and  difficul- 
ties, and  with  friendly  sympathy  aid  in  removing  them;  to  detect  and 
disclose  to  thern  their  points  of  weakness;  to  recall  them  out  of  mistaken 
paths;  to  cheer  them  in  their  misgivings  and  discouragements;  methodize 
their  labors;  inspire  them  with  noble  incentives;  rouse  them  to  the  exer- 
cise  of  all-conquering   energy." 

It  is  only  he  who  is  trained  for  the  work  and  whose  whole  mind 
and  heart  are  devoted  to  it  that  can  fulfill  the  duties  expected  of 
him  as  superintendent  of  schools.  Only  such  are  competent  to 
pass  judgment  on  a  school  and  on  a  teacher's  work ;  only  such  can 
advise,  praise,  blame,  suggest  and  encourage  with  wisdom;  only 
such  can  leave  light  and  life  behind  him  in  larger  measure  than 
existed  before. 

2.     FACTS    CONCERNING    COUNTY    SUPERVISION    IN 

TEXAS  GATHERED  THROUGH  A  CIRCULAR 

QUESTION  AIRE. 

To  further  the  study  of  the  subject  of  which  the  bulletin  treats, 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  University  had  printed  and 
mailed  a  series  of  questions  to  every  county  superintendent  and 
'■.'■■-officio  county  superintendent  in  the  State.  Twenty-five  out  of 
thirty-nine  county  superintendents  and  thirty  out  of  about  two 
hundred  county  judges  responded  to  requests  for  answers.  Our 
thanks  are  due  those  who  kindly  replied. 

Following  is  the  questionairc  sent  to  the  county  superintendents. 
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The  qucstionaire  sent  to  the  ex-officio  superintendents  involved 
questions  G  to  9. 

QUESTIONS    CONCERNING    COUNTY    SUPERVISION. 

1.  When  was  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  created  in  your 
count \  '.' 

•2.  How  many  different  men  have  been  elected  to  the  office  since  it  was 
created  i 

3.  How  many  of  your  ex-superintendents  have  abandoned  the  profession 
of  teaching ! 

4.  How  many  ox-superintendents  are  now  employed  as  superintendents 
of  cities  or  towns,  each  at  a  greater  salary  than  that  of  County  Super- 
intendent ? 

5.  Have  your  county  superintendents  usually  been  the  best  and  most 
experienced  teachers  in  the  county,  including  the  independent  districts? 

6.  How  many  teachers  in  your  county  have  county  certificates? 

7.  How  many  teachers  in  your  county  have  State  certificates? 

8.  What  progress  have  the  schools  of  your  county  made  in  recent  years 
with  regard  to  the  following  items? 

(a)  Improvement  in  teaching  (grade  of  certificates,  tenure  of  positions, 
etc.) 

(b)  Local  taxation. 

(c)  The  consolidation  of  schools. 

(d)  A  uniform  course  of  study. 

(e)  School  libraries. 

(f)  School  buildings. 

(g)  Attendance  of  pupils, 
(h)      Length  of  school  term. 

(i)  The  teaching  of  agriculture. 

0.  What  argument  in  behalf  of  county  supervision  of  schools  do  you 
believe  can  be  most  effectively  employed  with  voters  who  are  busy  making 
a  living  and  who  have  not  the  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  school 
problems? 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE   RESPONSES  TO  THE   QUESTIONNAIRE. 
QUESTIONS  1  TO  4. 

TABLE   NO.   2. — FACTS   CONCERNING  TEXAS   COUNTY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


County. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22 
23! 
24. 
25. 


Bell 

Bexar 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Guadalupe.. 

Harris.. 

Collin 

Dallas 

Ellis 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fort  Bend.... 
Galveston.... 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Hunt 

Johnson 

Jack 

Lavaca 

Milam 

Tarrant 

Travis 

Walker 

Williamson. 
Webb 


Total 

Average  , 


Office  cre- 
ated when, 


1888 
18M5 
38-1899 
1893 
1901 
1890C?) 
1887 
1888 
18*7 
1887 
1893 
1896 
1896 
1903 
1888 
1887 
1897 
1888 
1900 
1892 
1895 
1892 
1902 
1887 
1896 


No.  of 
different 
Superin- 
tendents 
eleeted  or 
appointed. 


95 
4 


Average 
term  in 
years. 


3 

4 
3i 

5 


3£ 

3i 
10 
3 

5 
3g 
6 
3* 

2* 

3 

4 

2# 

24 


96 
4 


No.  of  Ex- 
County 
Superin- 
tendents 
who  have 
abandoned 
the   pro- 
fession. 


43 
2 


No.  now 
employed 

as  City 
Superin- 
tendents. 


o 

tit 

1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

Q 

1 

3 

5 

1 
3 

It 

3 

3$ 

2 

5 

3 

*4  died.    t2  died.    «  died. 

Comments  on  Table  No.  2. 

From  a  study  of  this  table,  incomplete  as  it  is,  the  following 
observations  are  pertinent: 

1.  Twenty-one  out  of  twenty-five  counties  reporting  had  estab- 
lished the  office  of  county  superintendent  ten  or  more  years  ago. 
This  shows  how  little  has  been  done  to  create  the  office  elsewhere 
in  the  State  in  more  recent  years. 

2.  The  average  tenure  of  office  has  been  four  years,  or  two 
terms,  varying  in  the  different  counties  from  two  and  one-fifth  to 
ten  years.  The  present  incumbents  in  Galveston,  Lavaca  and  Wal- 
ker counties  have  held  the  office  since  its  establishment  by  the  com- 
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missioners  court.     The  work  of  those  men  for  their  counties  is  well 
known  among  educators  throughout  the  State. 

3.  Ninety-live  different  men  have  held  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent in  the  twenty-five  counties  reporting.  Of  these  forty-three 
have  abandoned  the  profession  of  teaching  and  seven  have  been  re- 
ported as  having  died.  Nine  were  reported  to  have  been  employed 
as  superintendents  of  city  school  systems,  following  the  usual  course 
pursued  by  successful  teachers,  who,  having  secured  their  experi- 
ence in  the  country  schools,  migrate  into  the  cities  where  salaries 
are  more  alluring.  Thus  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  ex- 
county  superintendents  of  the  State,  having  gained  a  few  years  of 
valuable  experience  in  the  important  work  of  supervising  the  rural 
schools,  have  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  rural  education  in  the  State. 
The  reasons  for  this  condition  of  affairs  are  considered  on  page  — 

In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  or  not  county  superintend- 
ents have  usually  been  the  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  in 
their  respective  counties,  eleven  answer  in  the  affirmative,  eight  in 
the  negative  and  five  leave  the  question  unanswered. 
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TABLE   NO.    3. — SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  STATE  AND  COUNTY  CER- 
TIFICATES IN   COUNTIES  REPORTING. 


Certificates 

Counties  having  Ex-omcio 
Superintendents. 

Certificates 

Counties  having  Superin- 
tendents. 

>> 

a 

3 

o 

O 

6 

til 

>> 

*9 

a 

3 
O 

O 

100 

10 

12 

10 

50 

17 

18 

17 

4 

4 

2 

10 

14 

16 

31 

6 

3 

7 

15 

14 

8 

24 

1 

9 

7 

3 

33 

123 

86 

1 

1.  Bell 

40 
11 

109 
40 

100 
59 
51 
60 

1.  Anderson 

0 

2.  Bexar 

2.  Bandera 

21 

3.  Bee 

30 

4.  Brazoria 

19 

5.  Collin 

35 

6.  Dallas 

60 
43 
110 
48 
14 
1 

3 

12 
28 
120 
21 
43 
11 
37 
18 
10 
24 
31 
13 

110 

43 

50 

105 

51 

26 

55 

32 

110 

35 

42 

39 

47 

112 

123 

116 

92 

75 

65 

7 

22 

7.  Ellis 

7.  Clay 

28 

8.  Fannin 

9.  Dawson 

34 

9.  Fayette 

3 

10.  Fort  Bend 

10.  Deaf  Smith 

10 

11.  GalTeston 

11.  Dimmit 

1C 

12.  Guadalupe 

12.  Fisher 

27 

13.  Hardin 

13.  Gillespie 

11.  Goliad 

31 

14.  Harris 

35 

15.  Harrison 

16.  Kent 

17.  Lynn 

65 

16.  Hunt 

6 

17.  Jack 

3 

18.  Johnson 

18.  Maverick... 

3 

19.  Lavaca 

20.  Mitchell 

33 

20.  Milam 

10 

21.  Tarrant 

21.  Ochiltree 

2 

22.  Travis 

22.  Palo  Pinto 

24.  Reeves 

48 

23.  Walker 

4 

24.  Williamson 

4 

:5.  Webb 

25.  Uvalde 

25 

26.  Wilbarger 

24 

27.  Young 

19 

28.  Wise 

29.  Wood 

30 

7 

30.  Zavala 

9 

Total.... 

Total 

847 
34.5 

1608 
65.5 

635 
51.4 

599 

Per  cent 

48  6 

ANSWERS   TO   QUESTIONS  6   AND  7   ON  TEACHERS'   CERTIFICATES. 

Comments  on  Table  No.  3. 

In  counties  having  county  superintendents,  847  teachers  are 
teaching  under  county  certificates  and  1608  under  State  certifi- 
cates; in  twenty-nine  counties  in  which  county  judges  are  ex- 
officio  superintendents  6,35  teachers  are  teaching  under  county 
and  599  under  State  certificates.  In  other  words,  in  the  for- 
mer class  of  counties  the  ratio  of  county  to  State  certificates 
is  one  to  two;  in  the  latter  sixteen  to  fifteen.  This  difference 
may  be  due  to  the  vigilance  exercised  by  the  county  superintendent 
over  the  county  board  of  examiners,  a  duty  which  the  county  judge 
probably  seldom  has  time  to  perform.     Whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
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planation  of  the  totals  shown  in  the  table,  the  fact  is  that  county 
and  State  certificates  represent  different  grades  of  scholarship  as 
a  rule;  and  certainly  the  easier  that  examinations  are  to  pass  the 
more  will  the  profession  of  teaching  he  stocked  with  less  worthy 
teachers.  From  the  facts  in  the  table  above  one  would  neces- 
sarily conclude  that  the  average  grade  of  certificate  of  teachers  in 
counties  having  no  county  superintendent  is  less  than  that  of 
teachers  in  counties  having  a  county  superintendent  by  a  ratio  of 
S  to   15. 

In  making  comparisons  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  to  select  counties 
with  similar  conditions  and  from  the  same  section  of  the  State. 
From  the  table  last  shown  are  selected  eleven  pairs  of  such  coun- 
ties from  various  sections  of  the  State.  From  the  following  table 
(Table  No.  4)  the  contentions  made  abore  are  even  more  apparent: 


TABLE  NO.  4. 


-COMPILATION  FROM  TABLE  NO.   3. — GIVING  DATA  FOR 
CONTIGUOUS  COUNTIES. 


Certificates 

Counties  having  Ex-officio 
Superintendents. 

Certificates 

Counties  having  Superin- 
tendents. 

a 

3 
O 

O 

to 

County. 

6 

43 
03 

42 

GO 

21 
18 
28 
43 
43 
24 
10 
11 
11 

13 

39 

116 

35 

47 

43 

75 

92 

59 

112 

55 

7 

1.  Young 

2.  Wise 

33 

123 

17 

50 

mo 

31 
10 
15 
16 
10 
2 

19 

2.  Tarrant  . 

30 

3.  Camp 

22 

4.  Bosque 

35 

5.  EUis 

5.  Anderson 

6.  Grimes 

2 

6    Walker 

65 

7.  Travis 

7.  Blanco 

19 

8.  Bexar 

8.  Medina 

33 

9.  Lavaca 

9.  Goliad 

35 

11.  Webb 

10.  Bandera 

21 

11.  Dimmit 

10 

Total 

Total 

222 

680 

407 

"91 
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(In  these  counties  one-tl 
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LNSWERS    TO    QUESTION    8    (A) — ON     IMPROVEMENTS    IX    TEACHING. 


In  regard  to  recenl  improvement  in  teaching,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  grades  of  certificates  and  tenure  of  positions,  all  county 
superintendents  and  all  but  three  ex-officio  superintendents  who 
Bent  in  replies  agree  that  there  has  been  "some."  "considerable"  or 
"marked"  improvement  in  their  respective  counties.     Scarcelv  any 
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reply  contained  comparative  figures.     Some  of   the  more  specific 
answers  are  here  given : 

County  Superintendents. 

Bexar  County. — "This  office  insists  on  securing  the  best  teachers 
possible  and  discourages  the  employment  of  low-grade  teachers — 
insists   on  having  strong  teachers." 

Bowie  County. — "We  have  a  system  of  graded  schools  all  over 
the  countv." 

•J 

Fayette  County. — "Grade  of  certificate  improved  and  teachers 
holding  their  positions  on  an  average  of  three  to  four  years." 

Galveston  County. — "The  quality  of  the  teaching  has  greatly  im- 
proved. "When  the  office  was  created,  80  per  cent  of  certificates 
were  county  and  50  per  cent  were  third-grade.  Now  95  per  cent 
are  State  and  there  are  no  third-grade.  Teachers  remain  much 
longer  in  the  same  positions.  Public  interest  in  education  has 
greatly  increased." 

Harris  County. — "The  office  of  county  superintendent  has  raised 
the  grade  of  certificates  by  obtaining  better  salaries  and  demand- 
ing better  talent." 

Jack  County. — "The  number  of  first-grade  teachers  has  doubled 
in  last  ten  years." 

Travis  County. — None  of  our  white  teachers  have  third-grade 
certificates  and  only  two  colored  teachers  have.  Ten  teachers  have 
permanent  certificates.  Many  of  our  best  teachers  this  year  were 
secured  by  "rustling"  for  them,  as  the  master  mechanic  on  a  rail- 
road "rustles"  good  "hands." 

Walker  County. — "Only  high-grade  teachers  are  employed  when 
it  is  possible  to  get  them,  and  they  hold  their  positions  as  long  as 
they  desire  when  their  work  is  satisfactory." 

Webb  County. — "Efficient  supervision  is  the  chief  factor  in  ef- 
fectiveness of  teaching." 

Williamson  County. — "Grades  of  certificates  raised;  tenure  of 
positions  made  more  secure  by  trustees'  associations ;  good  insti- 
tutes, and,  through  them,  teachers  induced  to  attend  professional 
schools." 
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Ex-Officio  Superintendents. 

/;■■  Count i/. — "Modern  methods  of  teaching  being  adopted. 
Grade  of  certificates  raised  and  tenure  extended." 

Deaf  Smith  County. — "A  marked  increase  along  all  the  lines 
above  mentioned.''" 

Goliad  County. — "Our  teachers  are  improving  rapidly  in  teach- 
ing. Grade  of  certificates  are  being  raised — less  disposition  on  the 
part  of  trustees  to  change  teachers  annually." 

Medina  County. — "Good  progress;  some  most*  successful  teachers 
hold  third-grade  certificates  only;  it  is  the  knack  of  imparting 
knowledge,  not  the  grade  of  certificate  held.  Tenure  is  no  better 
than  ten  years  ago.  Only  three  teachers  own  property  in  the 
Medina,  and  have  been  at  Bame  place  three  or  four  years.** 

ANSWERS   TO    QUESTION    8    (b) — OX    LOCAL   TAXATION'. 

The  returns  are  too  meager  to  make  an  adequate  comparison  be- 
tween counties  having  superintendents  and  those  having  none,  with 
regard  to  the  supplementation  of  the  school  funds  by  local  taxa- 
tion. This  question  is  discussed  more  fully  in  another  part  of  this 
bulletin. 

The  replies  show  that  the  far  western  counties,  sparsely  settled 
and  having  few  teachers,  have  exi  reised  their  taxing  power  most 
generally  and  generously  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  For 
example,  all  the  districts  of  Dawson,  Dent  Smith.  Fisher,  Kent, 
Lynn,  Mitchell  and  Ochiltree  counties  have  a  special  tax,  which  is, 
as  a  rule,  one  of  20  cents  on  the  $100  valuation.  Coleman  county 
has  a  tax  in  85  per  rem  of  its  districts;  Clay  county  in  all  but  two 
or  three.  In  Dimmit  county  a  10-cenl  tax  is  general  all  over  the 
count)'.  .Mitchell  county,  above  mentioned,  has  a  per  capita  fund 
of  $15  throughout.  Evidently  some  one  is  responsible  for  the  prog- 
ress  in  these  counties.  It  is  probable  that  the  county  judges  here 
find  ample  time  to  attend  to  all  their  judicial  duties  and  have  much 
time  let'i  to  look  mil  after  the  upbuilding  of  the  schools.  Certain 
it  is  that  it  requires  personal  agitation  and  a  presentation  to  the 
people  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  before  the  local  taxes  will 
be  voted  upon  favorably.  This  theory  is  home  out  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  superintendents  writing  in  answer  to  the  questionaire : 

In    Bexar   county    the    superintendents    have    always   urged    \\. 
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Twenty-nine  out  of  forty-two  districts  have  the  tax.     SeveD  voted 
it  in  last  year  at  the  solicitation  of  the  superintendent. 

Tn  Bell  county  thirty-six  in  110  districts  have  tax. 

In  Camp  county   (ex-officio  superintendent)   there  is  no  special 
tax  raised,  nor  in  Harrison  county  (county  superintendent).     But 
one  Bowie  county,  near  by,  has  more  than  half  the  county  Levying 
special  tax. 

In  Brazoria  county  the  special  tax  has  increased  fourfold  by  agi- 
tation of  county  superintendent. 

In  Dallas  county  the  increase  has  been  from  two  or  three  to  sixty 
districts. 

In  Ellis  county  seven-elevenths  of  the  districts  have  local  tax. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  districts  levy  a  special  tax  in  all  the  large 
counties  of  the  State  that  have  had  superintendents  for  some  time. 

In  Hardin  county  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  created 
in  1903.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  districts  levying  tax  has 
increased  from  seven  to  fifteen,  leaving  only  six  without  tax. 

The  superintendent  of  Hunt  county  writes:  Local  tax  interesl 
began  in  this  county  when  the  law  was  passed.  From  1889  to 
1904,  41  districts  out  of  127  had  voted  the  tax.  For  1904  to  1906, 
21  others  have  been  added.  Active  and  earnest  supervision  has 
not  failed  to  bring  about  results  in  a  single  instance. 

In  Johnson  county  the  people  vote  the  tax  in  two  to  six  districts 
each  year. 

In  Lavaca  county  eleven  districts  have  voted  local  tax  since  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  was  created  five  years  ago  and 
"seven  districts  will  vote  in  the  near  future." 

The  same  is  true  of  Walker  county.  "Since  1903  one-third  of 
county  has  levied  local  tax,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  now  at  a 
greater  ratio.  At  the  same  time  the  neighboring  county.  Grimes, 
and  not  far  away,  Anderson,  both  large  and  prosperous  counties, 
have  not  yet  taken  any  steps  in  the  direction  of  local  taxation." 

Since  local  taxation  means  better  equipment,  better  houses, 
longer  terms  and  better  teachers,  it  follows  that  counties  levying 
local  school  taxes  generally  have  the  better  schools.  The  answers 
to  the  questionaire  show  very  clearly  that  a  personal  leader,  in- 
terested in  the  schools,  must  needs  take  the  initiatory  steps  toward 
inducing   a   tax   levy.     In   the   western   counties,   from    Coleman. 
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young,  etc.,  west,,  with  sparse  population  and  little  judicial  work, 
n  seems  that  the  county  judges,  as  ex-officio  superintendents,  have 
been  doing  good  work  in  this  direction.  In  the  large  counties 
running  through  the  black  belt  of  the  State,  only  the  counties  hav- 
ing count \  superintendents,  with  few  exceptions,  are  adequately 
supplied   with  local  school  taxes. 

ANSWER8   TO   QUESTION    8    (c) — ON    CONSOLIDATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

Answer*  of  County  Superintendents. 

Of  the  twenty-five  county  superintendents  answering  this  ques- 
tion, seven  write  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  their  counties  in 
regard  to  the  consolidation  of  schools.  Of  these  seven,  three  re- 
gard the  movement  as  impracticable;  one  county  (Fayette)  has 
the  community  system,  and  in  another  (Webb)  the  schools  are  al- 
ready twelve  to  fifty  miles  apart.  Two  superintendents  write  that 
"little"  has  been  done,  and  two  that  the  work  is  in  its  beginnings. 
One  fails  to  answer  the  question.  Four  write  that  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  has  had  an  influence  in  the  direction  of  con- 
solidation."    Other  answers  are  given  below  by  counties : 

Boivie. — "During  the  past  year  we  have  reduced  the  number  of 
schools  by  twelve." 

Dallas. — "The  county  superintendent  can  be  of  great  help  in 
this  respect — we  have  had  three  important  consolidations  in  the 
past    few  years." 

Ellis. — "There  have  been  numbers  of  consolidations  in  our 
county." 

Fann in. — "Several  districts  have  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion." 

Fort  Bend. — "A  few  schools  have  been  consolidated.  We  expect 
more  this  coming  year." 

Galveston. — "There  are  fewer  small  schools  and  more  large 
schools." 

Guadalupe. — "Number  of  schools  has  been  reduced  from  ninety- 
"iie  to  seventy-eight. 

Harris. — "Tt  seems  to  be  something  new  to  the  trustees,  but  they 
are  gradually  becoming  educated  to  the  idea." 

Hunt — Only  in  the  last  fifteen  months  has  this  subject  been 
discussed.     Quite  a  number  of  schools  are  asking  consolidation." 
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Johnson. — "In  the  past  five  years  we  have  had  seven  cases  of 
consolidation,  making  seven  schools  from  fourteen." 

Lavaca. — "Conditions  are  such  that  make  the  consolidation  of 
schools  impossible,  but  the  teachers  are  well  organized.  Teachers' 
Fraternal  Association  is  a  powerful  factor  to  promote  the  interest 
of  public  education." 

Tarrant. — "Up  to  two  years  ago  the  number  of  schools  increased ; 
since  then  consolidation  has  been  the  order." 

Travis. — "Seven  consolidations  have  taken  place  in  the  past  two 
years.  We  have  just  built  a  three-room  consolidated  schoolhouse 
costing  $3000,  and  have  a  union  or  central  high  school  well  under 
way." 

]Valker. — "Since  November,  1902,  the  number  of  school  build- 
ings in  Walker  county  has  been  reduced  10  per  cent,  and  by  careful 
enumeration  the  enrollment  has  been  increased  10  per  cent. 
Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  schoolhouses  are  new  and  6  per  cent  of 
then  have  two  rooms.  The  length  of  school  term  in  more  than 
half  the  districts  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  one,  two  or 
three  months.  Owing  to  the  sparse  population  in  parts  of  the 
county,  consolidation  is  not  everywhere  practicable.  Even  where  it 
is  practicable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  county  superintendent,  much 
work  is  necessary  to  convince  the  patrons  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  establish  strong,  well  equipped  schools  even  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles  from  their  homes,  rather  than  to  locate  a  number  of 
small,  weak  schools  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  their  doors. 

"Before  consolidation  many  districts  were  furnished  with  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  houses.  Since  consolidation,  large,  well  constructed, 
comfortable  and  attractive  buildings  have  taken  the  places  of  these 
disreputable  shanties.  The  new  buildings  are  furnished  with  mod- 
ern desks  and  appliances,  and  the  schools  taught  by  teachers  who 
hold  permanent  certificates." 

Ansivers  by  Ex-Officio  County  Superintendents. 

Goliad. — "Have  merged  one  small  school  into  a  large  one.  and 
think  it  advisable,  when  such  can  be  done,  that  it  be  done." 

Maverick. — "Two  county  schools  (at  coal  mines)  have  been 
added  to  the  Independent  District  of  Eagle  Pass,  thereby  making 
three  white  and  one  colored  in  said  district." 
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Wilbarger. — "Have  consolidated  some  of  smaller  schools;  makes 
better  schools." 

Of  the  other  twenty-seven  county  judges  making  reply  only  one 
other  said  that  anything  had  heen  done  in  the  way  of  consolida- 
tion. Of  the  twenty-sis  answering  in  the  negative,  five  write  that 
they  consider  the  movement  impracticable  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties. No  doubt  consolidation  is  impracticable  in  other  counties  not 
so  reported.  Yet  this  fact  stands  out  clearly  that  nearly  all  coun- 
ties supplied  with  county  superintendents  have  seen  consolidation 
fairly  and  successfully  tried  ;  whereas,  only  three  county  judges  re- 
port any  progress  or  successes  along  this  line.  Certain  it  is,  too, 
that,  to  effect  the  consolidation  of  schools,  more  continuous  and 
strenuous  agitation  by  a  recognized  leader  is  required  than  for 
local  tax  issues.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  county 
superintendent  who  devotes  any  considerable  time  to  his  work  is 
the  logical   leader   for  progress  in  the  county  schools. 

ANSWERS   TO    QUESTION'    S    (1)) — ON   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

An  examination  of  the  answers  to  the  question  regarding  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  showed  that  twenty  out  of  twenty- five  coun- 
ties having  county  superintendents  have  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  printed  for  use  in  the  schools.  However,  in  two  of  these 
twenty  counties,  the  course  was  not  strictly  enforced.  A  number 
of  the  counties  have  had  their  uniform  course  for  from  four  to 
"many"  years. 

Of  the  county  ex-officio  superintendents  answering,  three  have 
prepared  uniform  courses,  several  have  turned  the  matter  over  to 
the  county  institute,  one  is  preparing  a  plan  for  next  year  (Gil- 
lespie) and  ten  have  no  uniform  course.  Among  the  countv  judges 
there  seems  to  lie  some  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"uniform  course  of  study."  Four  write  that  the  S-tate  text-books 
•lie  in  use.  One  "adheres  strictly  to  course  prescribed  bv  the 
Stan."     Other  doubtful  answers  are  as  follows; 

"Studies  are  uniform  in  all  schools. 
"Twenty-five  per  cent.'"' 
"Considerable  improvement." 
"Consist eni  with  classes  of  schools." 
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"All." 

"'Considerable  in  large  schools." 


"Course  becoming  more  uniform." 

"A  hard  problem." 

A  hard  problem  it  is,  indeed,  and  one  demanding  the  attention 
of  the  wisest  educators  of  the  land.  It  is  a  problem  that  requires 
deep  study  and  close  practical  observation. 

"The  Illinois  Course  of  Study,"  in  use  in  1100  schools  of  Illi- 
nois and  "nationalized"  for  use  in  other  States,  is  the  work  of  the 
County  Superintendents'  Association  of  Illinois. 

ANSWERS   TO    QUESTION    8    (e) ON    LIBRARIES. 

Answer  by  County  Superintendents. 

Twenty-five  answers. 

Four  report  little  or  nothing  done  to  provide  libraries.  Six 
report  a  few  libraries  in  the  county.     Other  answers  are  as  follows : 

Bell. — Twelve  libraries  in  two  years. 

Bexar. — Three  to  17  libraries  and  14  to  652  volumes  from  190\ 
to  1906. 

Bowie. — Eight. 

Brazoria. — Increase. 

Collin. — Fifteen  libraries  in  156  schools. 

Dallas.— Nineteen  libraries  in  past  four  years. 

Fayette. — Five  or  six  schools  introduced  libraries  last  year. 

Galveston. — "Some  start  made." 

Harris. — "Have  put  in  15  new  libraries  the  last  year,  amounting 
to  about  $1500  in  money." 

Harrison. — "Through  the  teachers  we  have  provided  this  year 
for  professional  library;  also  circulating  libraries  for  all  the 
schools." 

Hunt. — "About  21  libraries  have  been  started  in  the  last  six 
months.     This  can  be  greatly  advanced  by  wise  supervision." 

Jack. — "Increasing  rapidly." 

Lavaca. — "Seven  schools  have  now  libraries;  17  more  will  have 
them  at  end  of  this  term." 

Milam. — "In  pamphlet  containing  course  of  study,  the  question 
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of  school  libraries  was  presented.     Quite  a  number  of  schools  have 
libraries." 

Travis—  "Three  libraries  of  125  volumes  each  and  one  traveling 
library  were  procured  this  year.  Four  schools  have  started  their 
libraries  by  the  purchase  of  Webster's  International  Dictionaries. 
We  have  a  Library  Committee  that  has  prepared  "suggestive  library 
lists." 

Answers   by  Ex-Officio   Superintendents. 

Twenty-nine  answers. 
Eleven  report  no  libraries. 
Four  report  few  libraries. 
Three  report  one  library  each. 
Other  answers  are  as  follows: 

Bee. — "Some  schools  have  added  quite  a  number  of  libraries  in 
past  two  years." 

Clay. — "About  one-half  of  our  schools  have  libraries." 

Coleman. — "About  20  per  cent  have  libraries." 

Maverick.—- "Growing.  $121  last  year  and  $65  this  year  spent 
on  libraries." 

Uvalde. — "Considerable  improvement  in  several  schools." 

Wilbarger.-^ "Some  of  the  schools.  Eleven  of  them  have  been 
victimized  by  library  sharks— selling  cheap  grade  of  books  for  two 
prices." 

Young.— "Fifteen  put  in  last  year;  none  before." 

A  comparison  of  the  above  will  show  in  which  class  of  counties 
the  rural  libraries  of  the  State  are  located,  and  little  comment  is 
needed.  There  should  certainly  be  some  one  in  every  county  to 
give  direction  and  impetus  to  the  library  movement.  The  county 
superintendent  is  the  logical  person  for  this  work.  He  should 
study  the  subject  so  as  to  be  able  In  advise  with  the  teachers  and 
trustees  as  to  the  must  suitable  books  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  them 
best  and  cheapest. 

(See  also  Tabic  X...  :.. ) 
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ANSWERS   TO    QUESTION    8    (f) — OX    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

Answers  by  County  Superintendents. 

Of  the  twenty-five  count}'  superintendents  answering,  one  writes 
that  the  buildings  are  "fair."  one  that  they  are  "good"  and  seven 
state  that  there  has  been  improvement.  Guadalupe  county  has 
erected  six  new  buildings  recently,  Harris  county  ten  in  last  two 
years.  Jack  county  twelve  in  last  four  years,  Webb  county  one  last 
year,  Fayette  county  "a  number." 

Other  answers  are  given  below : 

Bexar  County. — "Nearly  all  buildings  thoroughly  repaired.  Six 
good  new  buildings  erected  in  last  two  years.  Spent  within  last 
two  years  for  building,  repairs  and  apparatus  $4200. 

Dallas  County. — The  county  superintendents  have  conduced  to 
improvement  of  schoolhouses  in  this  county  "by  calling  the  people's 
attention  to  the  means  within  their  reach  for  such  improvement." 

Fort  Bend  County. — "We  have  made  a  crusade  for  "Better 
Schoolhouses"  this  year  with  flattering  results.  There  is  great  im- 
provement." 

Galveston  County." — "There  are  only  four  rented  buildings  in 
the  county — one  white  and  three  colored,  and  most  of  them  are  very 
well  furnished.  When  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was 
created  exactly  the  opposite  state  of  affairs  existed." 

Hunt  County. — "A  superintendent  can  accomplish  much  by  talk- 
ing directly  to  the  people  and  showing  them  the  advantages  of  such 
improvement." 

Johnson  County. — "We  are  working  vigorously  for  better  school 
buildings.  A  number  of  new  buildings  have  been  built  in  the  last 
few  years." 

Lavaca  County. — "I  was  instrumental  in  erecting  seven  now 
schoolhouses  (tore  down  old  shanties)  during  my  administration." 

Milam  County. — "The  superintendents  have,  without  exception, 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  well  equipped  school  buildings." 

Travis  County. — "By  having  their  attention  called  to  the  needs 
of  their  schools  at  mass  meetings,  etc.,  our  people  have  built  two 
new  houses,  added  a  large  room  to  each  of  two  others,  moved  and 
joined  together  two  others  and  repaired  many  within  the  past  two 
years.     At  least  six  new  houses  are  being  built  this  summer,  in- 
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eluding  a  three-room  consolidated  school  costing  $3000  and  a  two- 
room  brick  house  costing  $2700. 

Walker  County.— "Sew  buildings  continue  to  go  up,  and  im- 
provements on  old  ones  continue  to  be  made.  In  1903  and  1904 
most  of  the  schoolhouses  of  this  county  wore  not  owned  by  the 
county  or  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office.  In  fact,  only  a 
very  few  were,  but  now  we  have  a  local  school  tax  in  about  half 
of  the  county,  and  have  all  houses  and  lots  deeded  to  the  county 
before  making  improvements.  At  the  close  of  this  year  we  will 
have  most  all  the  white  schools  deeded  to  the  county  and  consider- 
able improvements  made.  Also  quite  a  number  of  the  colored  will 
be  deeded  to  the  county,  with  improvements." 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  county  su- 
perintendents have  uniformly  urged  on  their  people  the  need  of 
better  schoolhouses.  and  that  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with 
success. 

Answers  by  E.r-Ofjirio  Superintendents. 

Of  the  thirty  answers  by  ex-officio  county  superintendents,  it  is 
gathered  from  two  that  the  school  buildings  are  "poor,"  from 
three  that  they  are  average.  Five  answers  show  "little"  improve- 
ment, two  "improvement,"  and  four  "decided  improvement."  The 
western  counties  that  are  becoming  settled  rapidly  are  building 
manv  schoolhouses:  Dawson  county  built  all  but  one  of  its  eight 
schoolhouses  within  the  last  two  years;  Lynn  county  has  all  new 
schoolhouses.  The  buildings  in  Deaf  Smith,  Fisher,  Ochiltree  and 
Reeves  counties  are  improving  and  increasing.  In  Bosque  county 
improvement  has  been  7  per  cent:  Grimes  county,  10  per  cent. 

Other  answers  are  given  below : 

Dimmit  County. — "Better ;  built  $8000  bouse  last  year,  $700 
this." 

Gillespie  County. — "Improving  wonderfully.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  only,  all  the  buildings  are  substantial  and  up  to  date." 

Uvalde  County. — "More  improvement  in  last  two  years  than  for 
a  long  period  before." 

Thus,  also,  from  the  answers  to  question  8  (f)  the  conclusion 
scorns  inevitable  thai  the  people  are  doing  most  for  their  schools 
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by  way  of  providing  comfortable  and  commodious  schoolhouses  in 
those  counties  in  which  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  by  an  educa- 
tional leader.  The  above  statements  show  that  the  county  super- 
intendents and  in  some  few  cases  the  ex-ofjicio  superintendents  are 
devoting  no  small  part  of  their  time  in  securing  for  the  country 
schools  those  proper  physical  conditions  so  conducive  to  the  suc- 
cess of  schools.  More  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
science  of  school  room  architecture,  and  trustees  are  demanding 
more  and  more  the  advice  of  experts  on  this  subject.  In  many 
counties  the  superintendent  acts  largely  as  the  school  architect 
for  the  county.  The  work  requires  no  small  part  of  an  officer's 
time. 

ANSWERS   TO    QUESTION    8    (g) — ON   ATTENDANCE   OF   PUPILS. 

As  to  this  item  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  definite  results  in  de- 
termining the  influence  of  close  supervision  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents. Of  the  twenty-five  county  superintendents  writing,  six 
report  "decided  increase/'  thirteen  report  "increase,"  five  answers 
are  doubtful  and  one  reports  "no  increase."  Harris  and  Milam 
counties  have  system  of  award  certificates  of  attendance.  Superin- 
tendent Guenther,  of  Lavaca  county,  writes :  "Cases  of  tardiness, 
corporal  punishment  and  truancy  have  been  reduced  over  100  per 
cent  during  my  administration.  Attendance  improved  within  last 
two  years." 

Three  county  superintendents  (ex-ofjicio)  report  "decided  in- 
crease" in  attendance,  nine  report  increase,  two  give  doubtful  an- 
swers, four  report  no  increase  and  eleven  say  that  attendance  is 
"good"  or  "fair."  In  Lynn  county,  attendance  is  "always  good — 
nothing  else  to  do." 

Certainly  attendance  at  school  can  be  improved  by  securing  bet- 
ter educational  facilities  and  by  creating  and  increasing  an  inter- 
est in  schools  generally. 

ANSWERS   TO   QUESTION   8    (h) ON   LENGTH   OP   SCHOOL   TER^r. 

The  answers  to  the  question  regarding  the  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  school  term  were  very  inadequate,  very  few  quoting  compara- 
tive statistics,  nearly  all  stating  merely  the  approximate  average 
length  of  the  term.     Twelve  county  superintendents  and   two  ex- 
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officio  superintendents  note  increase  and  three  county  superintend- 
ents and  three  ex-ojficio  superintendents  note  no  increase.  The 
other  answers  show  nothing  as  to  increase.  A  few  answers  by 
county  superintendents  are  quoted : 

llc.rar  County.— 'By  means  of  local  tax  term  has  increased  from 
six  and  one-fourth  months  in  1901  to  seven  and  one-fifth  months 
in  1906." 

Fayette  County. — "Is  now  a  little  over  six  months;  almost  a 
month  more  than  in  1900." 

Guadalupe  County. —"Last  term  was  125  days,  while  the  present 
will  be  about  140." 

Harris  County. — "Has  increased  from  five  and  one-half  to  seven 
and  one-half  on  average." 

Hunt. — "Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  this  subject,  and 
good  progress  is  being  made — more  than  could  possibly  be  made 
without  county  supervision." 

Walker  County. — "Increased  by  consolidation  and  careful  super- 
vision by  from  one  to  three  months." 

ANSWERS   TO   QUESTION    8    (l) — ON    AGRICULTURE   IN    THE   SCHOOLS. 

Not  a  single  county  in  which  the  office  of  county  judge  and 
county  superintendent  is  combined  has  taken  up  the  study  of  agri- 
culture in  any  of  the  schools,  though  a  number  of  county  judges 
believe  it  to  be  an  important  subject.  Seven  county  superintend- 
ents report  the  subject  taught  in  some  of  the  schools,  two  require  it 
to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  and  three  others  have  it  in  the  course 
of  study  and  presumably  also  require  it  taught  generally. 

SUiM  M  \i;V  OF  QUESTIONS  6-8. 

A  perusal  of  the  above  answers  to  these  questions  by  county  su- 
perintendents on  the  one  hand  and  ex-fficio  county  superintendents 
on  the  other,  disclose  the  facl  that  the  counties  having  the  former 
at  the  head  of  their  schools  lead  the  others  in  all  the  items  that  go 
to  make  good  schools:  Bettor  teachers,  better  buildings,  more 
equipment,  longer  term,  greater  uniformity  of  work.  The  facts 
are  given  and  can  be  interpreted  by  each  reader  for  himself. 
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answers  to  question  9. 

Question: — What  argument  in  behalf  of  county  super- 
vision OF  SCHOOLS  DO  YOU  BELIEVE  CAN  BE  MOST  EFFECTIVELY 
EMPLOYED  WITH  VOTERS  WHO  ARE  BUSY  MAKING  A  LIVING  AND  WHO 
HAVE  NOT  THE  TIME  TO  FAMILIARIZE  THEMSELVES  WITH  SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS  ? 

Nearly  all  of  the  twenty-five  county  superintendents  who  have 
replied,  and  a  number  of  county  judges  have  advanced  arguments 
on  this  question.  They  are  all  quoted  below,  arranged  by  coun- 
ties. 

Arguments  by  County  Superintendents. 

Bell  County. — The  Farmers'  Union  owes  its  strength  to  capable 
leadership. 

"Any   body   of    people    without    a   head,    whether    a    bunch    of 

cotton  choppers   or   an  army  of   school   teachers,   do   things  in   a 

haphazard  manner.     The  Farmers'  Union  has  helped  the  South ; 

but  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  union,  with  capable  leaders,  has  made 

it  a  success.     The  farmers  had  to  unify  their  strength,  through  a 

leader/' 

H.  K.  Orgatn. 

Bexar  County. — The  superintendent  should  be  the  educational 
leader  among  the  people  in  his  county. 

"The  superintendent  can  best  reach  voters  by  attending  school 
meetings  in  the  districts  at  night.  I  am  now  called  to  one  or  more 
such  meetings  nearly  every  week.  This  is  the  method  we  use  in 
securing  tax,  better  salaries  for  teachers,  and  consolidation.  It 
is  virtually  the  superintendent's  only  opportunity.  I  am  called  to 
two  different  districts  for  Saturday  night,  March  3d,  to  speak — 
one  for  consolidation ;  one  for  new  school  building." 

P.  F.  Steward. 

Bowie  County. — Superintendents  devote  their  whole  time  to  their 
work. 

"The  country  ought  to  have  as  good  supervision  as  the  towns. 
Bx-officio  superintendents  do  not  give  the  same  efficiency  in  super- 
vision that  cities  and  towns  have.  Superintendents  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  school  work:  ex-officio  superintendents  do  not." 

C.  H.  Wheeler. 
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Collin  County. — The  county  superintendent  should  adjust  differ- 
ences. 

"The   adjustment    of   differences   and    troubles   which   arise   in 

schools  and  communities/' 

W.  L.  Yarbrough. 

Dallas  County. — The  county  superinlendcncij  a  success  where 
tried. 

'That  it  has  hern  a  success  in  counties  that  have  adopted  it,  and 

i hai  none  of  them  ever  have  the  least  desire  to  go  back  to  the  old 

system — once  they  have  tried  the  new."" 

Johx  D.  Cochran. 

Fayette  County. — The  superintendency  as  a  business  proposition. 

"No  business  man  or  corporation  would  place  any  other  than  an 
experienced  and  practical  man  as  manager  at  the  head  of  their 
business.  How  much  more  so  should  the  superintendent  of  our 
public  schools,   the  greatest   of  all  institutions,  be  a  practical  and 

experienced  schoolman." 

G.  A.  Stierlixg. 
Fort  Bend  County. — Three  points: 

"1.  The  saving  of  public  funds  which  would  be  wasted  without 
a  county  superintendent. 

"2.     County  judges  arc  not  generally  schoolmen. 
*'3.     Cities  all  have  superintendents.    Country  schools  have  four- 
fifths  of  pupils;  therefore,  their  greater  need  of  superintendent." 

V.  L.  Petersox. 

Galveston  County. — Every  industrial  enterprise  has  supervision. 

'The  Fail  (hat  every  other  large  enterprise — farm,  factory,  or 
railroad — must  have  competent  supervision  in  order  to  make  it  a 
success." 

J.  M.  Pexdley. 

Guadalupe  County. — "A  comparison  of  the  city  schools  and  rural 
schools  that  have  bad  efficienl  supervision  with  those  that  have 
not." 

J.  B.  Williams. 

Harrison   I'minti/. — Close   supervision   a   matter  of  economy. 

Tt's  economy.  The  small  amount  of  $1200  taken  out  of  school 
fund  for  this  purpose  is  nothing  compared  to  the  savings  made  by 
him  in  both  money  and  time  by  close  supervision  of  teachers." 

J.  M.  Roots. 
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Jack   County. — An   able   administrative   officer   necessary. 

"In  every  county  a  practical  teacher  to  direct  the  work,  to  ad- 
vise trustees  and  patrons,  to  suggest  teachers,  to  keep  the  educa- 
tional matters  of  the  county  before  the  people  through  local  or 
county  papers,  to  keep  a  uniform  course  of  study  in  the  county ;  all 
that  requires  an  able  administrative  officer  to  make  it  a  success." 

L.  H.  Bryant. 

Johnson  County. — The  general  argument  for  intelligent  super- 
vision. 

''The  successful  business  manager  must  thoroughly  understand 
his  business.  The  city  superintendent  must  know  city  school  work. 
The  college  president  must  be  a  college  man.  The  head  of  the 
county  schools  should  be  a  well  trained  schoolman  and  know  thor- 
oughly the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  country  schools." 

G.  E.  Warren. 

Lavaca  County. — The  county  superintendent  is  the  principal 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  his  county. 

"Organization  of  the  teaching  forces,  systematizing  the  work  in 
all  its  phases,  visits  of  the  county  superintendent;  he  is  the  main- 
spring, the  fountain  head  of  inspiration  to  the  teachers,  leading 
them  with  enthusiasm,  as  a  united  force,  to  overcome  obstacles 
commonly  met  with  in  every  school,  the  adviser  and  helper  of  the 
trustees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  In  counties  having  a 
county  superintendent  people,  as  well  as  teachers,  are  kept  alive 
regarding  public  school  education.  The  county  superintendent 
is  the  principal  teacher  of  all  schools  in  the  county.'' 

P.  F.  GlJENTHER. 

Milam  County. — The  present  school  question  is  a  business  propo- 
sition. 

"All  intelligent  men  realize  that  business  success  depends  upon 
properly  directed  efforts,  and  to  have  efforts  properly  directed 
there  must  be  some  responsible  person  at  the  head  of  the  enter- 
prise." 

W.  G.  Gtllts. 

Tarrant  County. — The  rights  of  the  country  children  demand  it. 

"Their  children  have  the  same  rights  granted  to  the  city  chil- 
dren for  supervision.  Where  they  have  not  money  to  employ  com- 
petent teachers  they  can  have  a  competent  supervisor  at  a  cost  of 
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10  cents  per  scholastic  population  to  assist  the  young  teachers  in 

becoming  competent  instructors." 

Geo.  D.  Eamsey. 

Travis  Con  nil/. — "Our*  is  a  State  school  syst&m,  and  the  State 
has  a  right  to  see  to  it,  through  its  agents,  that  its  citizens  get  the 
benefit  of  every  dollar  appropriated  and  spent." 

Carl  Hartman. 

Webb  ^County. — "That  the  effectiveness  of  schools  will  be  in- 
creased, and  is  <i  real  economy." 

B.  Richardson. 

Williamson  County. — Without  county  supervision  the  schools  are 
neglected. 

"A  single  comprehensive  argument  is  hard  to  frame,  but  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  without  county  supervision  the  rural  schools  are 
neglected  and  that  they  can  not  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency without  the  aid  of  a  capable  person  whose  entire  time  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  their  conditions  and  how  to  improve  them.  In 
other  words,  show  that  the  rural  schools  ought  to  constitute  a  sys- 
tem, and  as  such,  demand  a  specialist  at  the  head  to  direct." 

W.  W.  Jenkins. 

Arguments  by  Ex-Officio  County  Superintendents. 

Bandera  County. — "Reference  to  those  counties  that  have  super- 


vision." 


Judge  J.  W.  Currie. 


Bee  County. — "The  people  must  be  educated  to  it  just  the  same 
as  anything  else." 

Judge  A.  T.  Hart. 

Coleman  County. — "My  idea  is  that  a  good  live  superintendent 
can  do  more  on  this  line  of  work  than  can  be  done  by  anv  other 
plan." 

Deaf  Smith. — A  person  who  devotes  his  time  entirely  to  one  line 
will  naturally  be  more  proficient. 

"This  is  quite  a  complicated  question,  dependent  largely,  T  think, 
on  the  character  of  the  individuals  composing  the  community:  but 
would  say  as  a  general  argument  that  countv  supervision  is  exer- 
cised by  a  professional,  who  is  familiar  with  the  proper  methods 
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and  management  and  who  gives  the  matter  his  close  study  and  at- 
tention, making  it  his  or  her  business  to  inaugurate  into  the  schools 
that  which  he  has  found,  from  study  and  experience,  to  be  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  particular  class  of  students  composing  a  particular 
school. 

"And  further  argument  along  the  lines  of  knowing  one  thing  and 
knowing  it  well,  and  having  a  head  to  any  business  proposition, 
consequently  will  naturally  be  more  proficient,  the  business  (for 
schools  are  a  business)  will  be  better  managed  if  one  person  has 
complete  control,  than  it  would  be  if  attempted  by  several  parties, 
none  of  whom  devote  much  time  to  the  business  at  hand.  And 
further,  any  argument  which  can  impress  on  the  public  the  impor- 
tance of  schools  and  the  position  is.  in  my  judgment,  very  ef- 
fective." 

Judge  W.  H.  Eussell. 

Dimmit  County. — "The  advancement  of  the  children." 

Judge  J.  D.  Spears. 

Gillespie  County. — "I  suggest  the  necessity  of  an  education  in 
order  to  be  a  qualified  citizen  of  this  State."     *     *     * 

Goliad  County. — Takes  money  from  the  school  fund. 

"Addres  their  minds— get  them  to  thinking — local  taxation  will 
solve  the  riddle — without  taxation — I  believe  that  the  present 
regime  is  best.  A  county  superintendent's  salary  would  be  not  less 
than  $800,  incidentals  from  $300  to  $400;  take  $1200  from  our 
school  fund  to  pay  a  superintendent  and  the  term  would  be  short- 
ened several  months;  only  $180  is  taken  from  the  fund;  all  other 

expense  is  borne  by  mv  county." 

Judge  J.  Gus  Patton. 

Medina  County. — Needed  in  counties  over  3000  scholastic  popu- 
lation. 

"In  Medina  county,  where  county  superintendent  ex-officio  has 
taken  active  interest  in  school  affairs  the  people  are  not  yet  ready 
for  a  county  superintendent  of  schools.  I  believe  when  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  are  3000  to  4000  and  over  then  it  will  pay  the  county 
to  have  a  separate  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  pay  of 
ex-officio  with  fifty  schools  and  2400  school  population  is  $400  a 
year.     All  school  money  collected  in  each  county  should  be  spent 

in  each  county." 

Judge  H.  E.  Haas-. 
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Mitchell  County.— County  superintendent  should  visit  the  schools 
and  lecture. 

"That  county  superintendents  should  visit  the  schools  and  lec- 
ture to  children  and  teacher  during  term  of  each  school,  and  not  to 
vote  for  them  unless  they  promise  to  do  this.  1  find  this  a  great 
stimulus  in  my  county.  I  have  followed  this  every 'year,  and  it 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  increase  school  and  educa- 
tional interesl   in  the  count  v.'* 

Judge  W.  B.  Crockett. 

Montague  County.— "The  school  affairs  of  this  county  are  looked 
after  by  the  county  judge,  hut  1  think  this  ought  to  he  changed 
and  the  office  of  superintendent  should  be  established." 

Judge  Geo.  S.  Marsh.* 

Zavala  County. — "Let  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county 
and  the  principal  of  the  school  run  the  business." 

Judge  0.  A.  Mills. 

Wise  County. — "The  best  argument  is  that  the  county  judge  has 
no  time  to  visit  and  lecture  the  schools/" 

Judge  John  G.  Gose. 

ountry  schools  are  strays,  are  isolated,  are  neglected  because 
there  is  no  proper  county  school  organization  in  existence.  Get 
county  school  Superintendents." — Farm  and  Ranch. 

3.     TEXAS   EDUCATIONAL   STATISTICS  ON   COUNTY 

SUPERVISION. 

The  results  of  the  circular  questionaire  as  presented  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  point  undeniably  to  the  fact  that  counties  that 
have  trained  schoolmen  devoting  all  their  time  to  the  study  and 
improvement  of  the  schools  are  accomplishing  far  more  than  coun- 
ties that  have  ex-officio  superintendents,  inexperienced  in  school- 
room work,  who  give  to  the  schools  only  the  trimmings  and  parings 
of  their  time.  The  facts  presented  amply  sustain  the  contentions 
of  the  advocates  of  county  supervision,  who  hold  that  county  super- 
intendents secure  for  the  schools  better  physical  conditions  in  the 
way  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  libraries,  better  attendance,  more 
money  in  the  way  of  local  taxation,  greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
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patrons,  longer  terms   of  school,   improved  courses  of  study  and 
more  systematic  teaching. 

EVIDENCE   FROM  COMPARATIVE   STATISTICS. 

The  problem  may  be  investigated  from  another  standpoint. 
From  table  No.  2,  on  page  63,  it  is  seen  that  a  number  of  counties 
have  had  superintendents  for  some  years.  It  has  occurred  to  the 
writer  that,  if  county  supervision  be  desirable,  the  annual  reports 
of  county  superintendents  and  ex-officio  county  superintendents, 
sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  and  published  in  his  biennial  re- 
port, should  disclose  a  better  condition  of  school  affairs  in  counties 
having  county  superintendents  than  is  found  in  counties  having 
only  ex-officio  superintendents.  Tables  Nos.  8  and  9,  Appendixes 
Gr  and  H,  are  compilations  of  statistics  relating  to  thirty-three 
counties  of  the  former  class  and  seventy-four  of  the  latter  class 
for  the  year  1903-1904.  They  have  been  taken  from  the  four- 
teenth biennial  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction.1 

Counties  Forming  Basis  of  Comparison. 

An  explanation  is  necessary  why  the  particular  counties  which 
have  been  made  the  basis  for  comparison  in  tables  Nos.  8  and  9 
have  been  chosen.  In  table  No.  9  are  considered  only  those  coun- 
ties in  each  of  which,  in  1903-1904,  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent had  been  established  for  some  years.  Cameron,  Webb  and 
El  Paso  counties  along  the  Eio  Grande  have  been  left  out  on  ac- 
count of  unusual  conditions  obtaining  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  seventy-four  counties  having  ex-officio  county  superintend- 
ents given  in  table  No.  9  were  not  chosen  at  random,  but  were 
selected  because  they  lie  adjacent  to  the  above  counties  having 
county  superintendents.  To  be  as  fair  as  possible,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  compare  counties  in  which  similar  conditions  with 
regard  to  fertility  of  soil,  climate  and  the  character  and  density 
of  the  population  prevailed.  In  other  words,  for  each  county 
having  a  superintendent,  one  or  more  adjoining  counties  having 

irThanks  are  due.  too,  for  assistance  in  making  the  tables,  to  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Pfennig.  Jr.,  and   J.  R.  Kinar,  teachers  of  Travis  countv. 
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ex-officio  superintendents  have  been  chosen.  For  example,  Cooke 
county  is  compared  with  Grayson,  McLennan  with  Coryell  and 
Limestone,  Lavaca  with  Colorado  and  De Witt. 

TABLE  NO.  5. 

Being  summary  of  tables  Nos.  8  and  9  of  the  Appendix,  showing 
the  comparative  status  of  counties  having  county  superintendents 
and  counties  having  ex-officio  superintendents  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain items  of  importance  to  the  schools. 


Number  of  teachers  to  each  superintendent 

Number  of  superintendents  with  100  teachers  or  more 

Number  of  superintendents  with  50  to  99  teachers 

Number  of  superintendents  with  less  than  50  teachers 

Per  cent  of  teachers  holding  permanent  certificates 

Per  cent  of  teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates 

Per  cent  of  teachers  holding  second  grade  certificates 

Percent  of  teachers  holding  third  grade  certificates 

Teachers  average  annual  salary 

Number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 

Number  of  pupils  to  each  superintendent 

Number  of  counties  having  a  ore  than  5,000  pupils 

Numberof  counties  having  from  4,000  to  5,000  pupils 

Number  of  counties  having  from  3,000  to  4,000  pupils 

Number  of  counties  having  from  2,000  to  3,000  pupils 

Number  of  counties  having  less  than  2,000  pupils 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  days 

Average  number  of  districts  to  each  county 

Average  number  of  districts  levying  local  tax 

Percent  of  districts  levying  local  tax 

Average  amount  of  local  tax  levied  in  each  county.. 

Per  cent  of  total  receipts  derived  from  local  tax 

Average  number  of  school  houses  owned  in  each  county 

Average  number  of  school  houses  rented  in  each  county ... 

Per  cent  of  school  houses  owned 

Per  cent  of  school  houses  rented 

Per  cent  of  owned  school  houses  good 

Per  cent  of  owned  school  houses  fair 

Per  cent  of  owned  school  houses  bad 

Total  number  of  school  houses  built  1901-04 

Average  nnmber  of  school  houses  built  in  four  years 

Per  cent  of  total  numberof  school  bouses  builtin  last4years.. 

Average  numberof  libraries  in  each  county 

Average  number  of  volumes  in  each  county 

Amount  paid  for  supervision 

Average  annual  salary  of  superintendents 

Percent  paid  forsupervislon 

Amount  paid  per  teacher  for  supervision 

Amount  paid  per  pupil  for  supervision 
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The  table  speaks  for  itself.     It 
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is  seen  that,  for  every  item  to  be  considered  in  judging  the  schools, 
the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  counties  having  county  superin- 
tendents. A  summary  of  these  results  shows  that  these  counties 
have: 

1.  Teachers  with  higher  grades  of  certificates. 

2.  Teachers'  annual  salaries  $30,  or  13  per  cent  higher. 

3.  More  than  twice  the  per  cent  of  districts  that  levy  local  tax. 

4.  The  ratio  of  local  support  to  State  support  more  than  twice 
as  great. 

5.  Four  times  as  many  schoolhouses  built  in  the  last  four  years. 

6.  Five  per  cent  more  schoolhouses  owned  by  the  county. 

7.  Three  times  as  many  libraries  and  four  times  as  many  vol- 
umes in  the  libraries. 

9.     School  term  longer  by  eleven  days. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that,  although  many  counties 
having  ex-officio  superintendents  have  made  some  progress  in  re- 
cent years,  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  counties  having  superin- 
tendents. 

Figures  Show  But  One  Side. 

The  table,  however,  shows  but  one  side  of  the  picture;  tells  only 
half  the  story,  and  that  is  the  less  important  half.  It  discloses, 
mainly,  the  physical  conditions  of  the  schools;  it  shows  facts  that 
can  be  reduced  to  figures  and  to  dollars  and  cents.  The  spiritual 
side  of  the  schools  can  not  be  thus  calculated,  for  the  influence  of 
the  superintendent  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  schools  can  not  be 
estimated  in  financial  terms.  It  is  on  the  spiritual  side  that  the 
superintendent  comes  into  vital  contact  with  the  schools.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  it  is  this  intangible  side  of  the  problems  of 
education  that  makes  them  so  difficult  and  that  makes  good  teach- 
ing so  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  superficial  and  false.  Who 
can  overestimate  the  services  of  a  superintendent  who  succeeds  in 
systematizing  a  chaotic  collection  of  schools  and  in  vitalizing  them 
into  a  system ;  who  inspires  his  teaching  force  to  greater  effort  and 
-ambition  for  professional  excellence?  The  superintendent  advises 
his  teachers  and  they  carry  out  his  requests;  he  talks  to  trustees 
and  they  "get  busy";  he  addresses  the  people  and  they  feel  the 
power  of  his  arguments  and  seek  to  better  their  schools;  he  visits  a 
school  in  operation  and  leaves  in  it  life  and  light:  he  raises  the 
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educational  sentiment  of  a  community  containing  2000  to  6000 
children,  future  citizens  of  the  State.  Surely  such  work  is  invalu- 
able. 

THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    COUNTIES    HAVING    COUNTY    SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

On  January  1.  190?.1  there  were  forty-two  counties  having 
county  superintendents,  the  list  of  which  is  given  under  the  ac- 
companying cut.  page  90.  The  cut  shows  the  striking  distribution 
of  these  counties  oyer  the  State.  Two  facts  are  apparent  from  a 
study  of  the  map: 

1.     Three-fourths   of   the   counties   having   superintendents   are 

'Since  this  bulletin  was  sent  to  the  printer  our  State  Legislature  has 
passed  a  law  more  than  doubling  the  above  list  of  counties  having  superin- 
tendents and  improving  the  office  generally.  It  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
pieces  of  school  legislation  passed  in  many  years,  and  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times.  Below  is  given  a  summary  of  the  important  features 
of  the   law,  prepared  by  Hon.  F.  M.  Bralley: 

House  bill  No.  147,  known  as  the  county  superintendency  bill,  becomes 
effective  July  11,  1907.  and  the  commissioners  court  in  every  county  in  the 
State  having  a  scholastic  population  of  three  thousand  or  more,  and  in 
which  the  office  of  county  superintendent  has  not  already  been  created, 
must  immediately  thereafter  appoint  a  county  superintendent  who  shall 
serve  until  the  next  general  election  and  who  shall  be  a  person  of  educa- 
tional attainments  (the  holder  of  a  first-grade  or  a  permanent  certificate), 
good  moral  character  and  executive  ability. 

Whenever  the  commissioners  court  appoints  a  county  superintendent 
they  have  the  right  and  power,  under  the  decisions  of  the  higher  courts, 
to  entirely  repeal  and  revoke  the  ex-officio  salary  allowed  the  county  judge 
for  looking  after  the  schools. 

One  county  institute  of  five  consecutive  days,  within  the  first  four  months 
of  the  scholastic  year,  must  be  held  in  each  county  in  the  State.  Any  inde- 
pendent district  which  has  a  scholastic  population  of  five  hundred  or  more 
may  hold  its  own  institutes  and  count  the  work  therein  toward  the  exten- 
sion of  teachers'  certificates,  or  the  teachers  thereof  may  attend  the  county 
institute. 

The  authority  of  the  county  superintendent  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
all  independent  districts  having  a  scholastic  population  below  five  hun- 
dred. All  appeals  and  reports  from  such  districts  must  be  made  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education  through  the  office  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

Any  county  which  has  less  than  three  thousand  scholastic  population  and 
desires  to  create  the  office  of  county  superintendent  must  present  a  petition 
signed  by  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  to  the  commis- 
sioners court,  whereupon  the  court  shall  order  an  election  to  determine  the 
matter. 

The  salary  schedule  of  county  superintendents  is  as  follows:  In  each 
county  having  a  scholastic  population  less  than  two  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred dollars:  in  each  county  havin?  a  scholastic  population  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand  nor  more  than  three  thousand,  eleven  hundred  dollars r 
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grouped  around  the  largest  cities  of  the  State,  towit,  Fort  Worth 
and  Da  las,  Waco  and  Austin,  San  Antonio,  Galveston,  Beaumont 
and  Dallas,  Waco  and  Austin,  San  Antonio,  Galveston,  Beaumont 
2.  Twenty-two  of  these  counties  (nearly  half)  form  an  almost 
solid  tier  of  counties  running  through  the  blacldand  belt  from  San 
Antonio  to  Sherman  and  Paris. 

in  each  county  having  a  scholastic  population  of  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand nor  more  than  four  thousand,  thirteen  hundred  dollars;  in  each  county 
having  a  scholastic  population  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  nor  more  than 
five  thousand,  fourteen  hundred  dollars;  in  each  county  having  a  scholastic 
population  greater  than  five  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  counties  in  which  the  office  of  county  superintendent  is  not  created 
the  salaries  of  the  ex-officio  superintendents  remain  the  same. 

It  is  believed  that  the  salary  attached  to  the  office  is  sufficient  to  com- 
mand men  of  unquestioned  scholarship,  superior  executive  ability,  and  suc- 
cessful experience  as  practical  educators.  The  friends  of  education  in 
Texas  should  not  permit,  under  any  circumstances,  an  inferior  man  or  a 
teacher  of  low  rank,  to  be  chosen  to  this  most  important  educational  posi- 
tion. 

Under  this  law,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  scholastic  population,  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  is  created  in  the  following  counties:  An- 
derson, Angelina,  Austin,  Bastrop,  Bosque,  Brazos,  Burleson,  Caldwell, 
Cass,  Cherokee,  Coleman,  Colorado,  Comanche,  Cooke,  Coryell,  Delta,  Den- 
ton, DeWitt.  Eastland,  Erath,  Freestone,  Gonzales,  Grimes,  Hamilton,  Hays, 
Henderson,  Hidalgo,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Jones,  Karnes,  Kaufman,  Lee,  Leon, 
Limestone,  Marion,  Montague,  Nueces,  Palo  Pinto,  Panola..  Parker,  Polk, 
Red  River,  Runnels,  Rusk,  Taylor,  Titus,  Trinity,  Tyler^  Upshur.  Van 
Zandt,  Victoria,  Washington,  Wharton,  Wilson,  Wise,  Wood,  total,  57.  The 
returns  of  the  scholastic  census,  which  will  be  taken  in  May,  1907,  will,  in 
all  probability,  add  six  or  eight  counties  to  this  list,  making  in  all  more 
than  one  hundred  and  five  counties  whose  educational  affairs  will  be  di- 
rected by  school  officers  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
the  work. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the  county  superintendent 
has  a  lawful  right  to  "an  office  in  the  court  house  with  necessary  office  fur- 
niture and  fixtures,"  and  the  commissioners  court  is  authorized  to  pay  for 
stamps,  stationery  and  printing  necessary  in  the  transaction  of  his  official 
business. 
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Counties  of  Texas  Having  County  Superintendents. 

1,  Grayson;  2,  Fannin;  3,  Lamar;  4,  Bowie;  5,  Jack;  6,  Collin; 
7,  Hunt;  8,  Tarrant;  9,  Dallas;  10,  Johnson;  11,  Ellis;  12,  Smith; 
13,  Gregg;  14,  Harrison;  15,  Hill;  16,  Navarro;  17,  Brown;  18, 
McLennan;  19,  Nacogdoches;  20,  Shelby;  21,  Bell;  22,  Falls;  23, 
Milam;  24,  Eobertson;  25,  Williamson;  26,  Travis;  27,  Bexar;  28, 
Guadalupe;  29,  Fayette;  30,  Lavaca;  31,  Walker;  32,  Montgom- 
ery; 33,  Waller;  34,  Harris;  35,  Fort  Bend;  36,  Brazoria;  37,  Gal- 
veston; 38,  Hardin;  39,  Jefferson;  40,  El  Paso;  41,  Webb;  42, 
Cameron. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs  ?  It  was  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  I  of  this  Bulletin  that  county  supervision  is  justi- 
fied from  a  business  standpoint.  In  answer  to  the  question  just 
propounded  it  may  be  said  that  the  counties  containing  the  great 
commercial  centers  of  the  State,  where  business  principles  obtain 
most  strongly,  were  the  first  to  employ  superintendents,  nearly  all 
the  outlying  counties  having  taken  up  the  matter  in  recent  years, 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  table  No.  2  above  referred  to.  It 
may  also  be  suggested  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  superior  edu- 
cational facilities  is  strongest  in  the  centers  of  population. 


VI.    DUTIES,  QUALIFICATIONS,  SALARY,  TENURE  OF 
OFFICE  AND  MANNER  OF  ELECTION. 

THE  INTERRELATION  OF  THESE  SUBJECTS. 

These  topics  are  more  or  less  interrelated  and  therefore  consid- 
ered together  in  this  chapter.  The  character  of  duties  of  any  office 
determines  largely  the  kind  of  person  that  is  required  for  their 
performance ;  the  character  and  the  number  of  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed should  form  the  basis  for  that  person's  compensation;  upon 
this  again,  as  well  as  upon  the  tenure  of  office  and  the  manner  of 
election  (or  selection)  depends  the  availability  of  fit  persons  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  are  many  and  arduous. 

THE    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE  RURAL   SCHOOLS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  item  Xo.  21  in  table  No.  6,  page 
94,  that  cities  and  towns  of  but  few  States  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  county  superintendent;  in  nine  States  the  county 
superintendent  exercises  supervision  over  independent  districts, 
usually  villages  and  towns  whose  population  ranges  within  certain 
limits.  The  rule  is.  therefore,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  general 
that  county  superintendents  are  the  supervisors  of  the  rural 
schools.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  only  professional  super- 
vision which  the  rural  schools  of  the  United  States  (and  this 
is  particularly  applicable  to  Texas)  receive  is  through  county  su- 
perintendents; for  the  supervision  of  the  schools  by  school  trustees 
or  directors,  or,  in  general,  by  any  layman  who  has  no  professional 
training  and  ha*  never  studied  school  problems,  can  not  be  profes- 
sional and  is  frequently  worthless  or  worse  than  worthless.  Rural 
school  supervision  is  what  it  should  bo  in  but  very  few  States  of  the 
Union.  Item  Xo.  17  in  the  table  above  referred  to  shows  that  only 
fourteen  Staes  require  the  county  superintendent  of  every  county 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  supervision.  Few  States  in  the  Union 
provide  for  adequate  supervision  for  all  the  schools,  including  those 
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in  the  less  populous  counties  and  districts;  but  there  is  no  State  ex- 
cept Nevada  which  makes  quite  as  complete  a  failure  over  so  large 
a  proportion  of  her  rural  schools  as  does  Texas. 

1.     DUTIES. 

The  Man  Makes  the  Place  Important. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  school  systems  were 
in  a  chaotic  state,  the  idea  of  the  superintendence'  of  schools  in  the 
East,  borrowed  from  the  practical  and  expedient  idea  of  superin- 
tendence' of  factories,  was  beginning  to  gain  a  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  was  then  that  radical  reform  measures  were  be- 
ing fought  out  by  men  who  have  influence  and  shaped  the  char- 
acter of  the  school  systems  of  the  whole  United  States.  Some  of 
these  were  Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts,  John  A.  Dix  in  New 
York,  Henry  Barnard  in  Conecticut  and  Ehode  Island  and  Pierce 
in  Michigan.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  the  men  who  made  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  important  in  their  respective  States 
and  showed  its  possibilities  in  every  State. 

As  the  man  made  the  place -important  in  those  days,  so  it  is  to- 
day, not  only  of  the  State  superintendency  but  also  of  the  county 
superintendency.  The  place  can  not  make  the  man.  Duties  may 
be  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  county  superintendent  who  merely 
performs  his  duties  as  laid  down  in  the  law  does  not  do  his  duty 
as  a  superintendent  of  schools.  The  following  discussion  will  give 
an  idea  of  what  is  commonly  expected  of  a  county  superintendent 
as  reflected  in  the  laws  of  the  various  States,  and  especially  of 
Texas.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  conscien- 
tious, intelligent  and  energetic  county  superintendent  goes  far  be- 
yond the  bare  requirements  of  the  law  in  his  work  as  supervisor  of 
his  schools;  with  such  a  man  county  supervision  is  a  greater  field 
than  the  following  list  of  duties,  even,  can  give  an  adequate  idea : 
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A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  ON 
THE  DUTIES  OF  COUNTY  AND  "TOWN"  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


Duties. 


Keep  records , 

Make  report  to  State  Superintendent 

Visit  and  examine  schools 

Hold  institutes 

(a)    Enforce  attendance 

Assist  teachers  in  schools 

Carry  out  instructions  of  State  Superintendent 

Supervise  taking  of  scholastic  census 

Fxamine  teachers-    i  (a)     With  own  questions 

examine  teacners.   j  {b)    witn  state  questions 

Apportion  school  funds 

Issue  certificates 

Advise  with  trustees 

Decide  questions  of  appeal   

Cancel  certificates  for  cause. 

Examine  school  houses  and  grounds 

Appoint  trustees 

Organize  school  districts  and  record  lines 

Devote  entire  time  to  supervision 

Issue  special  certificates  at  discretion 

Appoint  Examining  Boards 

Attend  Superintendents'  Conventions 

Exercise  supervision  over  independent  districts 

Deliver  addresses  on  educational  topics 

Make  course  of  study 

(a)    Made  by  State  Superintendent  or  State  Board. 

Transfer  pupils 

Approve  plans  for  school  houses 

Select  textbooks 

(a)  Selected  by  State  Board  or  Commission 

(b)  Selected  by  County  Board 

Examine  pupils  for  graduation 

Approve  teachers'  contracts 
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34 
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DUTIES   OF   THE   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT   IN    THE   VARIOUS    PARTS 
OF   THE   UNITED   STATES COMMENTS    ON    THE   TABLE. 


Table  No.  fi  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  duties  required 
of  the  county  superintendent  (or  town  superintendent  in  the  New 
England  States  and  Ohio),  together  with  a  summary  of 

1.  The  number  of  States  that  require  a  given  duty  by  law. 

2.  The  number  of  States  that  do  not  require  it. 

3.  The  number  of  States  that  charge  the  school  board  with  a 
certain  duty. 
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4.  The  number  of  States  concerning  which  the  data  in  question 
could  not  be  determined. 

In  the  case  of  those  States  which  assign  a  certain  duty  to  the 
board  (column  III),  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  board  turns  the  matter  over  to  the  county  super- 
intendent, The  practice  in  Massachusetts  point  to  this  fact,  as  is 
seen  from  table  No.  1,  page  16.  The  Massachusetts  law  charges  the 
town  board  with  certain  duties;  as  regards  the  duties  of  the  town 
superintendent  the  law  merely  says  he  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
are  required  of  him  by  the  town  board. 

Table  No.  6,  as  indicated  above,  was  compiled  from  the  school 
laws  of  the  forty-eight  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  instructive  in  that  it  shows  the  relative  importance  which  the 
various  legislative  bodies  attach  to  the  duties  mentioned  in  the 
table. 

Practically  all  of  the  States  require  the  county  superintendent  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  his  financial  and  other  official  transac- 
tions; they  require  him  to  be  a  good  clerk — for  he  must  keep 
records,  make  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent  or  State  Board 
of  Education,  supervise  the  taking  of  the  scholastic  census,  appor- 
tion school  funds,  organize  school  districts  and  perform  other  duties 
of  a  similar  nature. 

As  regards  the  more  professional  duties,  the  concensus  of  opin- 
ion among  the  States  is  that  visiting  and  examining  schools,  as- 
sisting teachers  and  holding  teachers  institutes  are  the  county  su- 
perintendent's most  important  duties.  Thirty  States  also  require 
the  county  superintendent  to  examine  teachers;  indeed,  of  these 
thirty,  thirteen  allow  him  to  make  his  own  questions;  whereas, 
seventeen  require  him  to  use  the  questions  furnished  by  the  State 
authorities.  Twenty-nine  States  require  the  county  superintendent 
to  issue  certificates,  of  which  twelve  give  him  authority  to  issue 
special  or  temporary  certificates  at  his  discretion.  The  majority 
of  the  States  make  it  his  duty  under  the  law  to  advise  with  teach- 
ers and  trustees,  and  to  decide  questions  of  appeal. 

These  duties,  together  with  others  required  of  county  superin- 
tendents in  Texas,  will  be  discussed  in  detail  below. 
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DUTIES  OF   THE   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT  IN   TEXAS. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  the  hardest  worked  offi- 
cer in  every  county  courthouse  of  Texas  with  which  the  writer  has 
any  familiarity,  and  he  has  heard  the  same  opinion  expressed  from 
every  section  of  the  State. 

Other  officers  having  often  remarked  upon  this  matter  to  the 
writer,  and  yet  the  county  superintendent  frequently  receives  less 
than  half  of  the  poorest  paid  of  his  brother  officers.  Besides,  the 
county  superintendent  has  no  assistant  to  whom  he  could  relegate 
the  mechanical  routine  work  of  the  office,  while  other  officers  have 
money  appropriated  for  all  necessary  and  some  unnecessary  dep- 
uties. But  the  contrast  is  even  greater;  the  county  superintendent 
is  the  only  officer  charged  with  traveling  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  who  is  not  allowed  mileage;  he  has  as  much  correspondence 
as  all  the  other  county  officers  combined,  yet  is  the  only  officer  not 
furnished  with  stationery  and  office  supplies.  When  we  ask  our- 
selves, "Should  this  be?"  we  must  answer  it  as  we  answer  the  ques- 
tion: "Is  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  not  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  recording  of  deeds  or  the  guarding  of  crim- 
inals ?'" 

Duties  are  Clerical  and  Professional. 

The  dut it's  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  may  broadly 
be  classified  as  clerical  and  professional.  The  clerical  duties  in- 
clude such  as  could  easily  be  performed  by  a  good  clerk  or  business 
man,  and  relate  to  the  supervision  of  the  financial  and  general  busi- 
ness relations  of  the  schools.  Although  these  duties  require  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  careful  attention,  they  are  the  least  important  and 
do  not  demand  a  man  of  special  professional  training;  they  can  be 
performed  by  any  good  bookkeeper  and  business  man.  But  the  du- 
ties classified  below  as  professional  can  not  be  performed  adequatelv 
by  one  who  lias  not  bad  practical  experience  in  school  work,  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  teachers  and  pupils,  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  education  and  modern  educational 
methods.  It  is  in  the  performance  of  tbese  latter  duties  that  the 
superintendent  come  into  vital  contact  with  the  schools;  it  is  here 
that  he  touches  the  spirit  and  influence — -its  inner  workings. 
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The  Clerical  Duties. 

1.  Supervise  the  Talcing  of  the  Scholastic  Census. — In  May  of 
each  year  the  scholastic  census  must  be  taken.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  county  superintendent,  between  January  and  May,  to  appoint 
a  census  trustee  for  each  school  district.  This  in  itself  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  responsibility,  for  it  is  important  that  a  competent 
person  be  found  to  do  the  work,  so  that  no  children  be  overlooked. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  find  such  a  person  to  take  the  census,  and 
often  it  requires  some  investigation  and  much  correspondence. 
Then  the  necessary  blanks  must  be  put  together  and  mailed  out  to 
the  census  trustees  at  the  expnese  of  the  county  superintendent's 
own  purse. 

2.  Make  Census  Report  to  the  State  Superintendent. — After 
the  reports  of  all  the  census  trustees  have  been  received,  they  have 
to  be  examined  thoroughly  and  compared  with  the  lists  of  the  pre- 
vious years.  Eeports  from  neighboring  districts  must  also  be  com- 
pared, lest  names  of  the  same  children  appear  on  two  different  lists. 
The  county  superintendent  also  receives  reports  from  the  inde- 
pendent districts,  and  must  pass  upon  them.  After  all  the  rolls, 
containing  as  many  as  18,000  names,  have  been  examined,  the 
county  superintendent  must  make  a  consolidated  census  roll  with 
names  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  together  with  age,  place  of 
residence,  and  name  of  parent  of  each  child.  To  complete  this  ex- 
tremely tedious  work  requires  all  of  June  and  half  of  July,  with 
one  assistant,  whom  the  county  superintendent  must  pay  out  of  his 
own  munificent  (?)  salary.  With  this  work  there  can  be  no  delay, 
for  the  State  Superintendent  must  have  the  rolls  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  July,  so  as  to  make  the  State  apportionment  by  August 
the  first. 

3.  Make  Apportionment  to  Districts  of  County. — After  the 
State  Superintendent  has  made  his  apportionment,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  county  superintendent  to  apportion  the  county's  fund  to  the 
individual  districts  on  the  per  capita  basis.  The  county  superin- 
tendent calculates  the  amount  with  which  to  credit  each  school  dis- 
trict, and  notifies  the  trustees  of  the  amount. 

4.  Divide  the  Funds  Between  White  and  Colored  Schools. — The 
law  specifies  that  the  white  and  the  colored  trustees  of  a  district 
shall  meet  and  agree,  if  possible,  on  an  equitable  division  of  the 
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funds  between  the  schools  of  the  two  races.  In  case  the  trustees 
fail  to  agree,  the  county  superintendent  shall  divide  the  funds  he- 
longing  to  the  district.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trustees  seldom 
meet;  so  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  study 
the  needs  of  the  respective  schools  and  to  divide  the  funds  himself. 

5.  Transfer  Pupils  from  One  District  to  Another.— -The  super- 
intendent must  receive  applications  for  transfers  from  district  to 
district,  examine  into  the  merits  of  such  transfers  and  make  a 
double  entry  on  his  hooks  for  every  child  transferred.  The  aver- 
age Dumber  of  transfers  in  a  large  county  is  about  500. 

6.  Receive  Reports  of  Teach  <•  is. — Teachers  are  required  to  make 
monthly  reports  and  one  term  report  to  the  superintendent.  The 
teachers  must  be  instructed  how  to  make  the  reports  correctly,  and 
the  reports  must  be  examined  and  approved  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

7.  Make  Annual  Report  to  the  State  Superintendent. — Besides 
the  census  report,  the  county  superintendent  must  make  an  annual 
educational  report  to  the  State  Superintendent.  This  report  is 
compiled  from  the  term  reports  of  the  teachers.  It  is  arranged 
by  districts,  and  comprises  ninety-two  columns,  including  all  im- 
portant facts  about  the  financial  and  administrative  interests  of  the 
schools. 

8.  Approve  Contracts  and  Vouchers. — All  contracts  entered  into 
between  teachers  and  trustees  must  be  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent, lie  must  register  the  teachers'  certificates,  must  examine 
into  the  merits  of  contracts,  and  usually  assist  in  making  them  out. 
All  vouchers  must  be  presented  for  his  approval.  He  must  see  to 
it  that  no  money  is  foolishly  spent,  and  in  this  way  he  can  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  schools,  especially  in  those  counties  that  have 
a  large  special  school  tax. 

9.  Distribute  Blanks. — All  blanks  used  by  teachers  and  school 
officers  are  sent  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  the  county 
superintendent  for  distribution.  Copies  of  the  school  law  follow 
the  same  course.  The  superintendent  must  see  to  it  that  teachers 
secure  their  daily  registers  by  the  opening  of  school,  that  they  file 
their  contracts  and  have  them  approved  ;  he  must  supply  the  teach- 
ers with  monthly  and  term  report  blanks,  and  if  the  teacher  re- 
quests the  same  by  mail,  the  county  superintendent,  not  willing  to 
refuse  the  request,  sends  the  blanks  out  at  his  own  expense. 
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10.  County  Examinations. — The  county  superintendent  must 
appoint  a  county  board  of  examiners  to  hold  the  examinations  for 
teachers'  countv  and  State  certificates.  The  degree  of  care  which 
he  exercises  in  his  appointment  determines  largely  the  standard 
maintained  in  the  examinations  in  his  county. 

The  county  superintendent  should  supervise  the  work  of  his 
hoard  of  examiners  and  see  to  it  that  inefficient  teachers  are  not 
granted  certificates. 

After  every  examination,  the  superintendent  must  file  away  the 
papers  of  the  applicants  and  the  examiner's  reports  as  permanent 
records  of  his  office;  or  in  case  the  applicant  wishes  to  try  for  a 
State  certificate,  the  superintendent  must  send  his  papers  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  A  report  of  the  whole  examina- 
tion must  also  he  made  by  the  county  superintendent  to  the  State 
Superintendent, 

11.  Appoint  Trustees. — Next  to  the  teacher,  the  hoard  of  trus- 
tees is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  success  of  a  school ;  their 
election  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  moment,  Since,  however, 
few  of  the  districts  hold  trustee  elections,  it  devolves  upon  the 
county  superintendent  to  appoint  the  trustees,  which  often  requires 
much  careful  investigation  of  the  relative  fitness  of  available  men. 

12.  District  Lines. — The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  define  and  establish  district  lines.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  county  superintendent  is  called  in  (for  he  is  the  only 
person  who  is  familiar  with  conditions),  and  has  the  actual  work 
to  do. 

The  county  superintendent  performs  many  other  self-imposed 
duties.  He  often  assists  the  assessor  in  making  up  a  district's 
special  tax  rolls,  or  the  county  clerk  in  looking  up  matters  of 
record  in  his  office.  In  short,  he  looks  after  the  school  interests 
for  the  other  county  officers,  in  so  far  as  they  have  official  business 
with  the  schools. 

13.  Decide  Appeals. — Trouble  sometimes  arises  between  teacher 
and  trustees  concerning  the  management  of  the  school,  or  a  patron 
may  become  agrieved  at  the  action  of  teacher  or  trustees.  In  such 
cases  the  law  gives  the  agrieved  person  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
county  superintendent,  who  must  hear  all  sides  and  decide  the  con- 
troversy. At  times  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  controversy  at  the  scene  of  trouble. 
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14.  General  Correspondence. — The  county  superintendent  of 
an  average  county  in  Texas  has  to  correspond  by  leter  with  sev- 
eral  hundred  trustees  and  teachers,  besides  business  houses  and 
many  patrons  of  schools.  He  averages  100  letters  a  month,  besides 
lnmdreds  of  circular  postals  and  letters,  which  must  be  addressed 
by   the  superintendent. 

Such  are  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  as  are  mainly 
of  a  clerical  nature.  Of  course,  much  of  the  work  thus  outlined 
requires  more  tban  a  mere  clerk,  especially  the  deciding  of  appeals, 
which  often  require*  the  sound  judgment  of  an  experienced  school- 
man. Nevertheless,  the  major  portion  of  the  work  outlined  above 
could  very  well  be  turned  o\  er  to  a  deputy,  thus  leaving  the  super- 
intendent freer  than  at  present  for  the  real  professional  duties  of 

his  oilice. 

Professional  Dalies. 

15-  Select  Teachers.— According  to  the  law  the  trustees  employ 
their  teachers.  In  practice,  however,  the  superintendent  places  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  The  reason  is  that 
most  trustees  seek  the  advice  of  the  superintendent  in  regard  to 
candidates  for  positions.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter,  moreover,  to 
find  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur.  It  is  proper,  as  well 
as  expedient,  that  the  county  superintendent  should  be  charged 
with  this  responsibility.  For  who  knows  the  abilities  of  teachers 
as  does  the  county  superintendent  who  has  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  schooL-room  work  ?  The  selection  of  a  corps  of  teachers  entails 
much  correspondence  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  county 
superintendent  each  year. 

16.  Hold  Institutes. — Teachers'  county  institutes  have  become 
a  potent  factor  in  the  improvement  of  teachers.  They  have  come 
to  stay  in  Texas,  as  they  have  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union,  in  thirty-seven  States  the  county  superintendent  is 
required  by  law  to  hold  institutes;  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont the  State  Superintendents  and  in  Ohio  a  State  Commission 
do  this  work.  In  twenty-four  States  teachers  are  required  by  law 
to  attend.  All  educators  agree  that  the  institute  is  a  good  insti- 
tution, and  should  be  a  training  school  for  teachers.  And  it  is 
the  county  superintendent  who  must  make  it  go.  He  should  be  its 
life  and  soul.     The  institutes  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
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superintendent  to  instruct  and  advise  the  teachers  under  his 
charge.  He  can,  with  proper  organization,  instill  in  the  minds  of 
his  teachers  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  art;  he  can  inspire 
them  with  high  ideals  of  scholarship  and  professional  excellence; 
he  can  emphasize  the  particular  needs  of  their  county ;  he  can  work 
out  with  them  a  practical  course  of  study;  he  can  organize  them 
into  an  aggressive  and  progressive  force  for  the  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  county.  It  takes  much  time  and  careful  thought 
and  only  a  well-trained,  well-educated,  sympathetic,  earnest  and 
energetic  school  superintendent  can  made  it  go. 

17.  Advise  Teachers. — "The  teacher  should  look  upon  the  su- 
perintendent as  a  friend  in  whom  he  can  trust  and  as  a  councilor 
whose  advice  should  he  received  and  followed."  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  younger  teachers;  and  since  most  of  the  teachers  of 
Texas  hegin  their  careers  in  a  country  school  it  follows  that  the 
country  schools  need  the  oversight  of  a  superintendent  even  more 
than  the  city  schools,  which  are,  in  fact,  already  thoroughly  super- 
vised by  the  various  principals  and  contain  bu  a  small  per  cent  of  in- 
experienced teachers.  In  Texas  4000  raw  recruits  enter  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  each  year;  of  these  it  is  safe  to  say  3500  are  found 
in  the  rural  schools.  Young  boys  and  girls,  many  of  them  still  in 
their  teens,  pass  the  required  examination,  frequently  with  high 
grades,  and  receive  high  grade  of  certificates.  These  young  persons 
possess  all  the  educational  qualifications  to  teach  the  ordinary  un- 
graded school,  yet  they  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  real  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  teacher.  They  may  be  fresh  from  high 
school  and  college  yet  know  little  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life; 
they  may  have  graduated  with  highest  honors  in  their  classes,  yet 
know  little  about  the  organization  and  management  of  a  school ; 
they  may  have  a  high  grade  of  certificate  yet  lack  self-reliance  and 
self-control  and  other  elements  of  character  necessary  to  success  as 
teachers  and  have  little  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind  and  its  de- 
velopment— in  short,  they  are  usually  little  prepared  to  take  charge 
of  a  school. 

To  advise  these  young  aspirants  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  that 
will  not  be  neglected  by  the  earnest,  conscientious  superintendent. 
And  an  earnest  teacher  will  seek  his  advice;  far  from  considering 
him  a  fault-finder  and  a  kind  of  overseer  and  policeman,  and  chaf- 
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ing  under  his  supervision,  the  teacher  will  consider  him  a  friend 
and  wise  councilor. 

As  a  matter  of  experience,  the  right  kind  of  superintendent  is 
looked  upon  in  the  righl  Light.  A  county  superintendent  is  called 
upon  to  give  advice  on  hundreds  of  questions  that  come  up  for 
answer  in  the  life  of  a  busy  teacher,  many  questions,  indeed,  that 
the  teacher  has  not  experience  nor  the  means  at  hand  to  answer. 
Some  such  questions  are:  Special  cases  of  discipline,  special  dif- 
ficulties in  teaching  various  subjects,  problems  of  grading  and 
classification,  the  daily  program,  unreasonable  demands  by  patrons 
or  trustees,  programs  for  special  occasions,  such  as  Arbor  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  etc.,  selection  of  the  best  books  for  li- 
braries, supplementary  readers,  professional  reading  for  the  teacher, 
etc.,  etc. 

IS.  Visit  and  Examine  Schools. — This  is  the  superintendent's 
most  important  and  most  exacting  duty.  It  will  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  table  No.  6,  page  94,  that  the  laws  of  the  various 
States  and  Territories  are  practically  a  unit  in  requiring  this  work 
of  the  superintendent.  And  rightly  so,  for  it  is  in  the  school 
room  that  he  touches  his  work  at  it  most  vital  point;  it  is  in  the 
school  room  that  the  teaching  and  the  learning  processes  go  on, 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  school  machinery,  the  school  funds,  taxes 
and  officers  exist.  While  the  schools  are  in  session  rhe  superin- 
tendent should  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  among  the  schools 
going  first  to  those  schools  whose  teachers  have  had  no  experience 
or  are  weak  and  spending  more  time  with  them  than  with  teachers 
who  have  been  tried  and  who  have  proven  themselves  competent. 
He  should  try  to  make  all  teachers  equal  to  the  best.  He  should 
visit  the  schools  of  his  best  teachers  to  encourage  them  and  suggest 
further  improvements  and  to  carry  the  good  things  he  sees  there 
from  school  to  school,  thus  giving  all  the  benefit  of  the  work  done 
in  the  best. 

On  his  official  visils  the  superintendent  can  discover  the  ability 
of  the  teacher  in  many  ways:  discipline,  methods  of  teaching,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  etc.  Being  an  expert,  he  can  not  only  notice  the 
teacher's  faults  and  shortcomings,  but  can  suggest  practical  rem- 
edies. Tf  a  teacher  is  deficient  in  methods  of  arithmetic,  grammar 
or  other  subject  of  the  school  course,  the  superintendent  can  help 
him   with    suggestions,   and    recommend   literature  in  the  way   of 
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teachers'  helps.  He  may  also  take  charge  of  a  class,  thus  himself 
giving  a  model  recitation.  Being  sympathetic  and  tactful,  he  can 
do  these  things  without  a  show  of  officiousness  and  without  lower- 
ing the  teacher  in  the  estimation  of  the  children.  In  fact,  he 
should  and  can  easily  find  so  many  good  things  to  say  that  the 
teachers'  position  with  the  pupils  is  strengthened  and  not  weak- 
ened. 

Then  again  the  county  superintendent  in  his  visits  can  see  to  it 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  teachers  assembled  in  the 
week's  institute  are  being  carried  out  by  each  teacher  in  his  school 
room;  that  each  teacher  carries  out  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
to  the  end  that  all  the  schools  may  be  graded.  In  short,  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  want  results;  the  county  superintendent  is 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  duty  to  see  to  it  that  results  in  school 
work  are  forthcoming. 

The  superintendent  can  do  much  to  encourage  the  pupils,  inspire 
them  to  greater  effort,  make  them  feel  that  a  great  system  exists 
for  their  benefit  and  make  the  refractory  feel  that  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  is  for  order  and  the  teacher's  authority.  The  moral  in- 
fluence of  a  superintendent's  visit  at  a  critical  moment  has  saved 
many  a  school. 

The  inspection  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and 
grounds  and  recommendations  for  their  improvement  to  the  teacher 
and  the  trustees  are  matters  of  importance  and  part  of  the  super- 
intendent's duties. 

State  Superintendent  E.  B.  Cousins  gives  the  following  practical 
suggestions  on  the  visitation  of  schools: 

"The  law  requires  the  county  superintendent  to  spend  as  much  as  four 
days  in  each  week  visiting  the  schools,  when  possible.  This  means  that 
he  must  frequently  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  sensational 
trials  at  the  court  house,  and  the  pleasure  of  membership  in  the  social 
club  that  meets  daily  under  the  trees,  in  the  court  house  yard,  or  in  some 
convenient  place  about  the  court  house  or  one  of  the  stores  or  offices.  It 
means  also  that  he  must  see  things  when  he  visits  schools.  He  is  the 
school  inspector,  and  among  other  things  should  note  the  following: 

"1.  What  of  the  teacher's  personal  appearance  and  bearing  before  the 
school?  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness."  "The  apparel  oft  proclaims 
the  man."  It  is  little  short  of  crime  to  afflict  children,  by  requiring  them 
to  remain  seven  hours  a  day  in  the  presence  of  a  slothful,  indolent,  untidy 
teacher. 

"2.     The  child  may  bear  the  teacher's  image  in  his  person.    The  standing 
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and  character  of  the  teacher  should  be  above  reproach.  His  character  may 
be  such,  and  yet  he  may  have  calumniators.  Let  the  superintendent  serve 
the  community,  and  the  faithful,  efficient  teacher  alike  by  knowing  the 
truth  about  these  things. 

"3.  Children  that  come  from  cleanly  homes  should  not  be  required  to 
sit  all  day  in  a  dirty  school  room.  The  effect  need  not  be  stated.  Does 
the  teacher  keep  a  clean  room?     Is  it  ornamented  tastefully? 

"4.  Some  teachers  are  almost  criminally  careless  about  the  care  of  the 
property.  Note  the  desks  that  are  scratched  and  cut  to  pieces.  When 
this  was  being  done  the  boy  was  simply  recording  the  teacher's  incom- 
petency. Docs  the  teacher  use  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  school? 
Does  he  take  care  of  the  house  and  furniture  and  teach  the  children  to  do 
that?  Doubtless,  the  County  Superintendent  may  be  of  use  to  a  few 
schools  in  his  county  in  this  matter. 

"5.  Are  the  grounds  kept  neat  and  clean,  or  are  they  covered  with  waste 
paper  that  has  been  put  to  various  uses?  Are  there  any  trees  and  flowers 
on  the  school  grounds?  Why  not?  How  are  the  toilets?  Are  those  for 
the  girls  far  away  from  those  for  the  boys?  Are  they  properly  screened? 
How  often  are  they  cleansed  and  fumigated?  Is  there  any  typhoid  fever 
among  the  pupils?  The  answers  to  these  questions  would  embarrass  some 
good  people,  doubtless. 

"6.  Is  the  school  house  comfortable?  Can  it  be  heated  and  ventilated 
properly?  If  not.  have  the  trustees  looked  into  the  matter?  If  it  can  be 
made  comfortable  and  healthful,  does  the  teacher  give  this  matter  any  at- 
tention? 

"7.  The  superintendent  should  examine  the  teacher's  daily  register  to 
see  that  it  is  accurately  and  neatly  kept  and  that  the  characters  agreed 
on  at  the  Institute  are  employed  in  keeping  the  record  so  that  the  super- 
intendent may  be  able  to  explain  it  to  the  next  teacher  of  the  given  school. 
Ts  the  record  kept  so  that  the  teacher  can  give  a  true  and  correct  report 
at  the  close  of  the  term?  This  means  system. 

"8.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  young  and  inexperienced,  therefore  they 
need  help.  Their  daily  programs  should  be  examined  and  corrected.  The 
work  of  each  class  should  have  attention  to  see  that  it  is  pursuing  a  ra- 
tional course  of  study;  that  each  pupil  has  enough  work — and  not  too 
much.  Some  patrons  have  queer  notions  about  what  the  cnildren  should 
study  and  they  object  to  many  things.  A  tactful  superintendent  can  help 
the  teacher  very  greatly  in  helping  the  children  of  these  eccentric  parents. 
"9.  The  Superintendent  should  see  whether  or  not  his  course  of  study 
is  being  followed,  and  should  insist  that  this  be  done  faithfully.  This 
matter  is  of  so  great  importance  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  each  teacher 
in  the  county  regardless  of  the  teacher's  experience  or  training.  A  failure 
just  here  is  the  reason  we  hear  it  so  frequently  said  that  much  of  the 
money  spent  on  the  public  schools  is  wasted. 

"The  law  is  a  wise  one  that  requires  the  superintendent  to  spend  as 
much  time  as   possible   among  the   schools.     He   should  have  scholarship, 
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training,  experience,  high  ideals  definitely  formed,  tact,  sympathy  and 
firmness.  Such  a  man  spending  a  few  hours  occasionally  in  cadi  school 
will  improve  it.  His  criticisms  should  be  frank,  kind,  clear,  intelligent  and 
judicious.  Every  sensible  teacher  in  the  county  will  welcome  the  visits  of 
such  a  man.     The  pupils  will  rejoice  to  see  him  come." 

19.  Advise  with  Trustees. — The  superintendent  is  the  one  per- 
son in  a  county  set  apart  for  the  study  of  educational  problems. 
He  deals  directly  with  scores,  often  with  hundreds,  of  trustees. 
These  men  are  not  educators  who  devote  even  a  considerable  part 
of  their  time  to  a  study  of  the  educational  conditions  of  their  State, 
county  or  district  or  even  of  the  problems  immediately  confront- 
ing them.  They  are  laymen  engaged  in  their  own  business,  and  it 
is  a  common  observation  that  the  busier  a  man  is  attending  to  his 
own  business  the  better  a  school  trustee  will  he  make.  So  the  trus- 
tees must  rely  largely  on  the  county  superintendent  for  informa- 
tion. They  call  on  him  to  explain  and  interpret  the  school  laws, 
to  draw  up  legal  forms,  to  secure  competent  teachers,  to  order 
school  supplies,  to  help  them  decide  points  in  a  controversy,  to 
make  plans  for  new  schoolhouses,  etc.,  ad  infinitum.  Often  the 
superintendent  finds  it  expedient  to  volunteer  his  advice;  as  for 
example,  to  warn  trustees  against  improper  expenditure  of  the 
school  funds.  Trustees'  meetings  held  by  many  county  superin- 
tendents are  valuable  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  functions  of  trustees  and  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous sections. 

20.  Deliver  Lectures. — The  law  requires  that  the  county  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  "shall  deliver  lectures  that  shall 
tend  to  excite  an  interest  in  public  education."  He  should  inform 
the  people  on  the  means  of  improving  their  schools.  He  should 
inform  himself  concerning  the  educational  progress  in  other  coun- 
ties of  his  State  and  in  other  States,  and  bring  home  to  his  people 
such  new  ideas  as  are  applicable  to  the  conditions  existing  in  his 
county.  He  should  be  the  leader  of  educational  progress  in  his 
county.  Upon  him  more  than  any  one  else  depends  the  uplift  of 
the  country  schools. 

It  is  at  public  gatherings  that  the  superintendent  can  bring  the 
needs  of  the  school  home  to  the  people.  When  he  is  out  visiting 
the  schools  he  makes  it  convenient  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  patrons 
of  a  given  district  at  the  schoolhouse  where  he  addresses  them. 
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Or  he  attends  school  socials,  entertainments,  closing  exercises, 
picnics,  improving  every  opportunity  to  emphazise  the  reforms  he 
is  striving  for  in  his  efforts  to  get  better  schools  and  greater  inter- 
est in  them.  He  is,  educationally,  the  personal  evangelist  in  his 
county,  preaching  educational  advancement.  The  results  of  such 
work  are  evident  from  the  discussion  in  Chapter  Y,  especially  in 
table  No.  5. 

21.  Supervise  the  Schools. — In  short,  the  law  provides  that  the 
"county  superintendent  shall  have  immediate  supervision  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  public  education  in  his  county."  This  covers 
a  multitude  of  duties,  those  mentioned  above  specifically  and  others 
that  are  implied — they  fill  his  time  to  overflowing. 

How  completely  a  superintendent's  time  is  filled  may  be  judged 
from  the  round  of  duties  reported  for  a  sample  month  (March)  by 
Superintendent  Geo.  D.  Eamsey,  of  Tarrant  county,  and  from  the 
annual  report  of  Superintendent  F.  P.  Guenther,  of  Lavaca  county, 
to  his  teachers  for  term,  1904-'05. 

A  BUSY   MONTH   OF  A   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

March  1 — Went  to  Lone  Elm  to  settle  a  difficulty  between  the  teacher 
and  two  trustees  on  one  side  and  a  trustee  and  the  father  and  mother  of  an 
incorrigible  on  the  other  side.  Time — All  day.  Expense — 90c  car  fare, 
$1.50  livery  bill,  50c  hotel. 

March  2 — Work  in  office  sending  out  Trustee  election  notices.  (In  this 
county  the  County  Judge  will  not  attend  to  these  things.) 

.March  3 — Work  in  office.  Twelve  teachers  made  monthly  reports  and 
talked  over  their  progress  and  shortcomings. 

March  5 — Work  in  office  posting  up  books.  At  8  p.  m.  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  Arlington  High  School  in  an  open  session  of  the  literary  socie- 
ties of  the  school. 

March  6 — Visited  two  schools,  made  talks  to  the  children  and  advised 
with  teachers  about  their  work.     Both  teachers  new  in  the  school  work. 

March  7 — Spent  the  clay  visiting  school  where  two  teachers  were  em- 
ployed. Saw  as  many  patrons  as  possible  and  talked  over  the  advisa- 
bility of  raising  their  special  tax  so  as  to  employ  a  third  teacher. 

March  8 — Visited  a  school  where  seven  teachers  are  employed. 

March  9 — Visited  a  school  where  two  teachers  are  employed  and  where 
some  boys  had  broken  into  the  school  house,  turned  over  the  stove,  broken 
some  desks,  ruined  the  water  buckets,  etc..  etc.  I  did  everything  possible 
to  keep  the  community  in  sympathy  with   the   teacher. 

March  10 — Worked  in  office.  Thirteen  teachers  were  in  to  make  monthly 
reports  and  four  teachers  made  term  reports. 
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March  12 — In  office  posting  books.  Straightened  out  some  trouble  be- 
tween trustees  of  a  county  line  district  and  three  adjoining  districts  in 
this  county. 

March  13-14 — Finished  making  out  notices  of  Trustee  election  and 
mailing  same. 

March  15-16 — Visited  two  schools  each  day  with  the  general  routine  of 
such  work. 

March  17 — Spent  day  in  office.  Nineteen  teachers  in  to  make  monthly 
reports  with  the  general  work  attending  same.  Two-term  reports  made. 
Two  sets  of  trustees  in  to  have  me  come  out  and  straighten  out  (1)  a 
tangle  between  the  teacher  and  some  grown  girls;  (2)  a  trouble  between 
a  trustee  and  the  teacher  growing  out  of  the  trustee's  boy  having  been 
corrected. 

March  1& — Spent  day  in  office  posting  books. 

March  20 — Visited  the  school  where  the  teacher  was  having  trouble  with 
the  older  girls.  Two  of  them  make  apologies  and  agreed  to  go  on  to 
school  and  obey  the  teacher;  the  others  refused  to  apologize  or  obey  the 
teacher  and  were  suspended. 

March  21 — Visited  school  where  five  teachers  were  employed. 

March  22-23 — Spent  the  time  making  up  and  sending  out  Trustee 
election  blanks. 

March  24 — Spent  in  office.  Twenty-four  teachers  made  monthly  reports, 
and  two  made  term  reports.  A  Trustee  came  in  after  election  notices, 
stating  that  the  Trustee  to  whom  the  notices  had  been  sent  refused  to  post 
them. 

March  26 — Spent  in  office  posting  books.  Several  trustees  in  to  talk 
over  school  conditions. 

March  27 — Visited  schools  where  five  teachers  are  employed,  and  where 
special  tax  election  is  pending.  Talked  with  a  number  of  patrons  concern- 
ing the  needs  of  the  school.  In  the  evening  got  the  teachers  together, 
with  two  teachers  from  adjoining  districts,  and  had  a  "pedagogical 
seance." 

March  28 — Visited  two  schools.  Discussed  with  the  trustee  of  one  of 
the  advisability  of  voting  a  special  tax  and  employing  two  teachers. 

March  29 — Completed,  had  printed  and  mailed  program  for  the  next 
Institute. 

March   30— Visited   a  school   where  twelve  teachers   are  employed. 

March  31 — Spent  day  in  office.  Seventeen  teachers  made  monthly  reports 
and  six  made  term  reports. 

During  the  month  22  warrants  were  issued,  and  64  letters  had  been 
answered  pertaining  to  school  matters.  No  account  of  casual  callers  was 
taken,  who  came  to  inquire  about  vacancies,  extension  of  certificates,  sum- 
mer normals,  institutes,  the  school  laws  on  a  "hundred  ■points,"  transfer 
law,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Annual  Report  of  a  County  Superintendent  to  His  Teachers. 

1.  Institutes. — Conducted  regular  county  institute  for  six  con- 
secutive days  for  the  white  teachers  and  the  same  for  the  colored 
teachers:  attended  eleven  local  institutes  in  the  county  and  three 
county  institutes  in  other  counties. 

2.  Trustees'  Meetings. — Called  and  attended  thirteen  regular 
and  nine  special  trustees'  meetings,  the  latter  to  settle  disputes  and 
troubles.  Spent  forty-eight  days  in  such  work;  also  twenty-one 
attending  school  gatherings. 

3.  Public  Lectures. — In  compliance  with,  "He  shall  lecture," 
etc.,  I  prepared,  delivered  or  had  published  in  the  county  papers 
forty-three  lectures  on  various  educational  topics. 

4.  Visitation. — I  spent  during  the  year  five  hundred  thirty-nine 
(539)  hours  in  actual  class  room  supervision,  time  required  for 
making  the  trips  not  counted. 

5.  Preparing  Programs. — Worked  out  and  supplied  schools  with 
programs  for  various  occasions,  such  as  Arbor  Day  and  other  na- 
tional holidays. 

6.  Uniform  County  Examinations. — I  also  made  up  two  sets 
of  uniform  examination  questions  for  the  county  schools.  During 
the  summer  months  I  examined  the  papers  from  one  hundred  three 
schools  in  order  to  inform  myself  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  schools 
and  to  ascertain  the  results  of  certain  methods  and  practices. 

Office  Work. 

1.  Examined  and  passed  upon  125  teachers'  contracts. 

2.  Examined,  corrected  and  approved  726  monthly  reports,  and  entered 
$29,743.77  disbursed  for  salaries  to  the  account  of  the  various  schools. 

3.  I  kept  the  accounts  for  103  schools,  123  teachers,  222  school  trustees 
and  54  census  trustees. 

4.  Spent  $35.20  for  postage,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  correspondence 
I  had  with  teachers,  trustees,  discontented  patrons,  cases  submitted  and 
explained  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  etc.,  sending  out  blanks, 
copies  of  the  school  laws,  course  of  study  and  other  educational  matter. 

5.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  new  trustees  were  elected,  many  others 
I  had  to  appoint;  they  all  had  to  qualify,  had  to  be  furnished  with 
blanks,  school  laws,  copies  of  the  course  of  study  and  had  to  be  in- 
structed regarding  their  duties.  Also  54  Centus  Trustees  had  to  be  ap- 
pointed, furnished  with  blanks  and  instructed. 

fi.     County  teachers'  examinations  had  to  be  attended  to. 
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7.  Business  before  the  Commissioners  Court  in  readjusting  and  correct- 
ing district  lines,  moving  school  houses,  selling  and  buying  school  sites, 
controversies  regarding  school  property,  district  lines,  petitions,  elections, 
special  school  tax  matters,  etc. 

8.  Apportionment  of  the  State,  county  and  local  tax  school  funds,  and 
keeping  account  of  same. 

9.  Transfers,  817,  of  which  a  double  entry  had  to  be  made.  Made  out 
39  complete  lists,  to  trustees,  patrons,  to  independent  districts  or  other 
counties. 

10.  Examined,  corrected  and  approved  109  term  reports,  consolidated 
them  and  reported  to  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

11.  Examined,  corrected  the  census  rolls  of  54  white  districts  and  20 
colored.  Copied  from  these  census  rolls  6634,  names,  age,  sex,  number 
of  school  district,  parents  or  guardians  and  nationality  of  same,  and  en- 
tered them  in  alphabetical  order  upon  the  consolidated  census  rolls  of  the 
county. 

12.  "Office  Calls,"  to  hear  and  answer  questions,  settle  disputes,  <nve 
information  and  instruction  on  school  funds,  State,  county  and  special  tax; 
school  property,  furniture,  apparatus,  equipment,  houses,  sites,  etc.;  trans- 
fers; exact  age  of  certain  persons,,  such  information  being  requested  by 
lawyers,  county  clerk,  road  overseers,  trustees;  sections  of  the  school  laws 
and  course  of  study;  methods  used  in  teaching  and  management;  mode  of 
punishments,  rewards  and  incentives;  grievances  of  patrons  vs.  the  teacher, 
trustee,  pupils  or  other  patrons;  charges  vs.  the  teacher,  teachers'  trou- 
bles, etc.,  etc. 

ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  preceding  list  of  duties  of  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools  will  convince  any  thoughtful  person  that 
all  of  the  duties  can  not  be  performed  by  that  officer  in  a  thorough 
and  effective  manner  in  counties  having  more  than  fifty  schools. 
The  clerical  duties  must  be  attended  to  first;  the  little  time  that 
remains  is  devoted  to  the  real  professional  duties — the  less  impor- 
tant take  precedence  over  the  more  important,  with  the  result  that 
the  value  of  superintendent's  best  training  and  his  best  time  and 
thought  is  lost  to  the  schools. 

The  superintendents  of  the  large  counties  need  assistants  to  re- 
lieve them  of  the  clerical  duties  and  give  them  ample  opportunity 
to  serve  the  schools  in  a  more  professional  way.  The  following 
quotations  from  educators  of  National  fame  show  that  the  need 
is  felt  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Texas: 
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The  Worst  Use  to  Which  to  Put  a  County  Superintendent. — Superin- 
endent  Henry  Sabin  of  Iowa  says:1 

"In  our  more  populous  counties  the  county  superintendent  should  be 
allowed  the  services  of  a  deputy  during  a  part  of  the  year  to  aid  him  in 
looking  over  examination  papers,  in  conducting  his  correspondence,  and  in 
the  details  of  his  office  work. 

"His  own  time  should  be  very  largely  given  to  visiting  schools,  inspect- 
ing the  work  of  teachers,  settling  trifling  misunderstandings  which  often 
arise  in  the  district,  holding  township  meetings  and  institvites,  and  in 
creating  by  his  personal  influence  a  healthy  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
good  schools.  About  the  worst  use  to  which  we  can  put  a  county  superin- 
tendent is  to  confine  him  within  the  walls  of  his  office,  doing  the  work 
which  a  clerk  could  do  as  well,  while  he  himself  ought  to  be  out  among 
his  schools,  directing,  encouraging,  stimulating,  everywhere  making  his 
influence  felt  by  his  energy  arid  enthusiasm." 

Our  Superintendents  Need  Help. — Dr.  Win,  T.  Harris.  United  States 
Commissioner   of   Education   says:1 

"Our  County  Super intendents  have  done  a  great  work  since  1854,  but 
their  fields  of  administration  are  so  large  as  to  render  any  close  inspec- 
tion upon  their  part  impossible.  They  need  help.  Their  own  work,  to  be 
made  thorough  and  efficient,  must  be  supplemented  by  the  aid  of  assistant 
district  superintendents.  How  can  one  man  attend  to  the  general  matters 
of  county  school  administration  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  inspect 
from  one  to  four  hundred  schools  in  districts  scattered  over  the  whole  area 
of  a  county?     It  is  simply  impossible." 

Essential  Elements  of  Supervision.  —  Superintendent  Dutton  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  "Our  schools  could  never  have  reached  their  present  high 
rank  had  it  not  been  for  the  careful  supervision  of  the  principals  of  all 
the  school  rooms  in  their  several  sub-districts.  The  quiet,  satisfactory  and 
thorough  manner  in  which  the  schools  are  conducted  from  year  to  year 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  system  of  supervision.  The  only 
possible  danger  is  that  principals  may  suffer  their  time  and  energies  to 
be  too  much  absorbed  by  clerical  duties  and  by  sundry  details  that  are 
always  claiming  attention." 

Assistant  County  Superintendent  Needed. — "It  is  evident  from  county 
superintendents'  reports  that  many  schools  do  not  receive  the  personal 
inspection  of  county  superintendents.  Not  because  this  official  does  not 
place  a  high  estimate  upon  the  importance  of  school  visitation,  but  for  the 
reason  that  so  much  time  is  consumed  in  the  clerical  work  of  his  office 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  give  the  required  time  to  school  visita- 
tion. Next  to  competent  teaching  is  the  supervision  of  schools  by  the 
county  superintendent. 

"I  believe  that  provision  for  a  deputy  county  superintendent  in  all 
counties  where  there  are  more  than  twenty  school  districts  would  have  a 

'Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1888-89,  p.  641. 
aReport  for  1887-88,  p.  39. 
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great   tendency  to   raise  the   educational   standard   of   the   State." — Idaho 
School  Report,   1903-04,  May  L.  Scott,  State  Superintendent. 

2.     QUALIFICATIONS. 

A.      STATUTORY. 

The  laws  of  Texas  require  that  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  "shall  he  a  person  of  educational  attainments, 
good  moral  character  and  executive  ability.  He  shall  he  the  holder 
of  a  teacher's  first-grade  or  teacher's  permanent  certificate." 

Of  these  qualifications  only  one  has  any  practical  bearing, 
namely,  the  one  regarding  the  holding  of  a  teacher's  certificate,  the 
other  requirements  being  of  such  a  general  nature  that  they  are 
mere  phrases  in  the  law.  The  "educational  attainments"  and  "good 
moral  character"  are  already  covered  by  the  requirement  to  hold  a 
teacher's  certificate,  for  no  person  is  allowed  to  secure  a  certificate 
whose  scholarship  does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  prescribed 
for  the  various  grades,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  hold  a  certificate 
who  is  convicted  of  immoral  conduct.  The  possession  of  "execu- 
tive ability"  is  another  intangible  requirement,  for  whose  deter- 
mination there  exists  no  authority  constituted  for  the  purpose.1 

The  only  tangible  evidence,  then,  of  a  county  superintendent's 
fitness  for  his  office,  under  the  Texas  law,  is  the  possession  if  a 
first-grade  or  a  permanent  certificate.  The  possession  of  a  first- 
grade  State  certificate  in  Texas,  and  especially  a  first-grade  county 
certificate  does  not  always  argue  very  strongly  for  a  person's  "edu- 
cational attainments"  and  certainly  not  for  his  general  fitness  to 
supervise  a  system  of  schools. 

Fifteen  States  in  the  Union  have  added  another  tangible  re- 
quirement for  holding  the  office  of  town  or  county  superintendent, 
namely,  practical  teaching  experience;  these  are  as  follows: 

irThe  Laws  of  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  contain  the  "scholastic  or  educational 
attainment"  requirement  for  county  superintendents.  Ten  States  of  the 
Union  specifically  make  the  possession  of  a  moral  character  a  requirement 
for  holding  the  office;  of  these  ten  all  except  Florida  require  the  county 
supernitendent  to  hold  a  teacher's  certificate.  Only  in  Texas.  Georgia  and 
Kentucky  must  the  county  superintendent,  according  to  he  laws,  possess 
"executive  ability."  The  superintendent  must  he  a  male  person  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Fifteen  States  require 
him  to  be  a  resident  or  voter  of  his  respective  county. 
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State. 


1.  Connecticut 

2.  Delaware .... 

3.  Idaho 

4.  Iowa 

5.  Kansas 

6.  Louisiana.... 

7.  Michigan 

8.  Montana 


Certificate 

Exper- 

ience 

State 

5  Years 

Highest 

20  Months 

First 

2  Years 

8  Years 

36  Weeks 

Second 

18  Months 

First 

Some 

First 

12  Months 

First 

1:2  Months 

State. 


9.  North  Carolina 

10.  North  Dakota.. 

11.  Oregon 

12.  Pennsylvania.. 

13.  Tennessee 

14.  Washington 

15.  Wisconsin 


Certificate 


Any 
First 
First 
Some 
Some 
First 
First 


Exper- 
ience 


2  Years 

3  Years 
9  Months 

Some 

Some 

9  Months 

8  Months 


Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  issue  superintendents' 
Special  Certificates.  In  Massachusetts  such  certificates  are  issued 
for  one  year,  and  are  renewable.  Applicants  are  examined  on  the 
school  laws  of  the  State  and  on  the  principles  of  school  manage- 
ment and  supervision.  The  law  requires  that,  in  all  superintend- 
ency  unions  having  State  aid,  "no  person  shall  be  elected  to  the 
position  of  superintendent  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency from  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

In  New  Hampshire  a  teachers'  permanent  certificate  is  required 
of  town  superintendents ;  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  a  first- 
grade  is  required  of  county  superintendents  and  in  Maine  of  town 
superintendents;  in  !sTew  Jersey  any  State  certificate,  in  Indiana 
a  fourth-grade,  in  Georgia  and  Utah  any  grade  of  certificate  will 
entitle  a  person  to  election  as  superintendent  of  schools.  In  none 
of  the  States  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  is  a  person  legally 
debarred  from  holding  the  office  of  school  superintendent  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  experience  in  school  work. 

In  view  of  the  above  tabulation,  the  writer  would  place  Texas 
seventeenth  in  Ihe  list  of  Strifes  and  Territories  as  regards  legal 
qualifications  of  her  county  superintendents. 

2.       QUALIFICATIONS   A   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT   SHOULD  POSSESS. 

The  qualifications  to  lie  prescribed  for  a  person  to  fill  any  given 
position  of  responsibility  should  be  determined  by  the  character  of 
duties  he  is  to  perform.  The  qualifications  which  a  thoughtful 
person  would  prescribe  for  candidates  for  State  Expert  Printer, 
for  example,  would  not  lie  the  same  as  those  that  he  would  pre- 
scribe for  Attorney  General,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  confound  the 
Iwo.  The  duties  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  are  as  dis- 
tiiicl  from  the  duties  of  county  judge,  as  judge,  as  they  are  from 
those  of  a   Railroad   Commissioner  or  any  other  officer,  and  the 
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character  of  man,  in  training,  in  dispositon  and  in  previous  ex- 
perience, required  to  fill  the  office  of  county  superintendent  is  as 
distinct  from  the  character  of  man  required  to  fill  the  office  of 
county  judge  as  their  duties  are  distinct  from  one  another. 

In  following  this  discussion  of  the  qualifications  of  the  county 
.superintendent  of  schools,  if  the  reader  considers  it  overdrawn,  a 
glance  at  the  duties  outlined  above  will  convince  him  that  only  the 
best  qualified  men  can  adequately  fill  the  office. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  should  possess  the  follow- 
ing qualifications : 

1.     A  Good  Morn]  Character. 

"He  must  be  a  man  of  high  moral  worth,  of  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity." He  should  not  he  sectarian  in  his  administration  and 
need  not  be  a  church  member ;  but  any  superintendent  is  "recreant 
to  his  trust  who  does  not  encourage  the  inculcation  of  religious 
precepts,  such  as  reverence  for  God,  filial  piety,  respect  for  law  and 
for  the  rights  of  others,  personal  chastity  in  word  and  act,  justice, 
temperance,  and  all  kindred  virtues."1  His  personal  examples 
should  be  for  good,  otherwise  his  words  will  be  as  sounding  brass. 
.  The  superintendent  should  be  for  right  in  the  many  acts,  great 
and  small,  of  his  administration.  No  selfish  interest  should  in- 
fluence his  decisions ;  through  no  considerations  of  friendship  or 
kinship  should  he  foist  a  poor  teacher  on  the  innocent  children  of 
any  community ;  he  should  be  able  to  make  a  decision  against  the 
most  influential  citizen  of  the  county  as  easily  as  against  the  most 
insignificant  and  humble.  He  should  learn  that  to  be  in  the  right 
is  the  true  source  of  power. 

2.     Liberal  Scholarship. 

a.  A  Liberal  Education. — "He  should  be  a  man  of  broad  ami 
generous  culture,  a  lover  of  good  books,  versed  in  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  day;  one  whose  presence  is  an  influence  for  good  and 
whose  words  are  "an  inspiration."2 

"His  zeal  in  pursuit  of  the  higher  things  of  scholarship  should 
he  such  as  to  possess  an  attraction  for  all  his  associates.    The  fruits 

lJ.  L.  Pickard   in   School  Supervision. 

■    2Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve. 
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of  his  attainments  in  knowledge  should  he  enjoyed  by  his  co-la- 
borers."1 

1).  Knowledge  of  the  bed  books  and  magazines  for  school  li- 
braries, so  as  to  direct  the  home  reading  of  the  pupils  and  of  the 
people:  especially  should  he  know  the  hooks  suited  to  the  wants 
and  tastes  of  an  agricultural  community.  Here  he  will  find  an 
immense  field  of  usefulness  and  his  influence  in  this  direction  will 
endure  far  into  the  future. 

c.  A  good  command  of  the  English  language  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess, for  the  superintendent  has  much  need  of  presenting  clearly 
and  convincingly  his  views  both  by  voice  and  pen.  He  must  know 
how  to  make  plain  talks  face  to  face  with  the  people  or  to  present 
his  views  forcibly  in  the  columns  of  the  county  papers. 

3.     Professional  Knowledge. 

a.  Knowledge  of  Professional  Literature. — The  superintendent 
should  he  able  to  direct  the  professional  reading  of  the  teachers 
under  his  charge.  He  should  himself  he  a  constant  student  of 
educational  problems  that  he  may  make  his  corps  of  teachers  alive, 
active  and  studious,  lie  should  lift  them  so  that  they  may  take  a 
wider  horizon  and  vivify  their  teaching.  His  knowledge  of  educa- 
tion  should  embrace  all  that  has  been  proved,  and  fixed  in  peda- 
gogical literature.  He  should,  in  county  teachers'  institutes,  in 
local  institute,  in  summer  normals  and  in  office  consultation  dis- 
cuss with  the  teachers  the  problems  on  which  the  profession  is  now 
at  work  and  make  his  teachers  feel  that  they  are  themselves  vitally 
concerned  in  them. 

h.  ///  methods  of  organizing  and  managing  schools  the  super- 
intendent should  he  able  to  give  instruction  to  his  teachers.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  of  rural  schools  where  more  than  three 
thousand  hoys  and  girls  get  their  first  experience  in  teaching  each 
year.  From  their  isolation,  too.  experienced  teachers  are  apt  to 
get  into  ruts.  The  superintendent  must  tell  them  what  to  do.  He 
must  inspire  them  with  a  desire  for  better  things.  He  must  rouse 
them  to  work  out  for  themselves  plans  and  methods  for  building 
up  their  schools. 

c.     The  course  of  study  for  the  county  must  he  largely  the  work 

'State  Superintendenl  R.  B.  Cousins. 
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of  the  county  superintendent.  Ee  must  possess  the  ability  to  make 
a  course  of  study  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  county  and  the  pedagogi- 
cal skill  to  put  it  into  active  operation  in  every  school. 

d.  Educational  conditions  in  other  States  and  counties  should 
be  studied  by  the  progressive  county  superintendent.  He  should 
know  how  others  have  worked  out  the  problems  confronting  him. 
He  must  know  the  fundamental  principles  of  taxation,  the  hygiene 
of  school  rooms,  the  principle  of  heating  and  ventilating  scbool 
houses;  he  must  know  about  consolidation  of  schools,  methods  of 
school  visitation,  the  organization  and  work  of  parents'  clubs. 

e.  At  the  same  time  he  must  know  his  own  county;  he  must 
know  his  environment  and  what  means  of  improvement  are  imme- 
diately applicable  and  what  means  can  only  be  secured  by  a  slow- 
process  of  change  in  public  sentiment. 

f.  Knowledge  of  school  ivorh  is  essential  to  a  successful  super- 
intendent, and  this  is  only  acquired  through  actual  school-room 
experience. 

4.     Practical  Experience  in  Teaching. 

A  superintendent  must  have  had  this  if  he  is  to  understand 
properly  and  sympathize  with  a  teacher's  work  and  to  understand 
the  limitations  of  her  work  under  the  favorable  conditions  con- 
fronting the  country  school  teacher.  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  a  merchant  or  a  railroad  president  who  has 
"worked  himself  up"  from  the  lowest  rounds  of  the  ladder  and 
knows  every  step.     The  same  should  be  true  of  school  work. 

5.     Executive,  or  Business.  Ability. 

The  superintendent  has  much  clerical  work  to  do,  principally  in 
the  keeping  of  records  and  the  auditing  of  claims  against  the  •school 
fund.  It  is  important  that  this  shall  be  done  carefully  and  that 
all  expenditures  of  the  school  funds  carefully  supervised.  Reports 
must  be  accurately  made  by  the  county  superintendents  that  a  true 
estimate  of  our  educational  status  may  be  compiled. 

The  superintendent  should  be  an  organizer.  Teachers'  institutes 
result  in  a  great  waste  of  time  unless  the  teachers  have  been  prop- 
erly organized,  the  work  carefully  outlined  and  the  subjects  care- 
fully selected  and  assigned.  The  week-long  institute  of  some  coun- 
ties costs  the  county  as  much  as  $1500.     A  county  superintendent 
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who  combines  executive  ability  with  professional  training  saves  the 
schools  of  his  county  the  cash  value  of  his  whole  year's  salary  dur- 
ing the  one  institute  week. 

6.     Judicial  Mind. 

"Tlie  superintendent  is  the  legal  and  logical  adviser  of  every 
board  of  trustees  in  his  county.  To  him  they  should  always  go, 
feeling  that  he  desires  the  good  of  their  schools  and  that  he  will  do 
right  in  every  controversy — and  that  he  will  advise  them  safely  in 
every  movement  that  affects  their  schools. 

"The  skillful  superintendent  will  find  opportunities  for  adjust- 
ing differences  between  teacher  and  patrons.  Frequently  a  slight 
misunderstanding  between  teacher  and  people  grows  into  open  op- 
position, resulting  in  reducing  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  su- 
perintendent should  adjust  such  differences  for  the  good  of  both 
teacher  and  people." — Superintendent  Cousins. 

7.     Firmness  and  Fact. 

The  superintendent  should  be  "sure  he  is  right  and  then  go 
ahead.''  If  lie  knows  he  is  right  he  should  stick  to  any  decision 
he  has  made.  He  should  have  the  backbone  to  defend  the  weak 
against  the  strong  when  necessary.  He  should  enforce  the  school 
laws  without  fear  or  favor.  He  should,  when  need  be,  step  in  and 
protect  the  schools  against  the  encroachment  of  the  lawless  ele- 
ment. 

He  should  possess  tact  in  the  control  of  men.  He  should  know 
that  men  can  not  be  driven,  that  they  must  be  led.  He  should  be 
a  natural  leader,  whose  ability  to  lead  is  recognized.  He  should 
bring  his  measures  before  the  people,  not  dogmatically,  but  in  such 
simplicity  as  to  carry  conviction.  He  should  know  how  to  make 
use  of  all  the  available  forces  in  behalf  of  the  school  interests  of 

his  county. 

8.     Sympathy  with   Life  on  the  Farm. 

The  county  superintendent  should  be  a  student  of  the  social 
problem  of  his  constituency.  If  lumbering  is  their  principal  pur- 
suit, he  should  know  much  about  lumbering,  and  so  with  agricul- 
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ture  and  stock  raising.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  best  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  whom  the  schools  he  supervises  exist. 
He  should  strive  to  bring  the  home  influence  to  bear  for  the  good 
of  both  school  and  home. 

9.     Good  Humor. 

A  superintendent  should  know  how  to  take  abuse  and  to  meet 
opposition  to  the  progressive  measures  which  he  advocates  with  a 
gentle  good  humor. 

3.     SALARY. 

The  State  of  Texas  takes  the  following  rank  in  the  list  of  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union  on  the  various  items  mentioned  be- 
low: 

1.  Per  cent  of  average  attendance,  37th. 

2.  Average  length  of  school  term,  39th. 

3.  Average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil,  36th. 

4.  Expenditure  per  pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance,  38th. 

5.  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation,  28th. 

6.  Length  of  school  age   (7-17),  last. 

7.  Per  cent  paid  for  supervision  of  the  rural  schools,  between  30th 
and  35th. 

8.  Average  salary  of  county  superintendents,  last. 

TEXAS'  EANK  IN  SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Thirty-three  States  of  the  Union  pay  the  superintendent  of  their 
rural  schools  a  larger  maximum  salary  than  does  Texas.  More- 
over, Texas  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  as  regards  the  average 
salary  paid  the  county  superintendent  (or  ex-offieio  county  super- 
intendent) of  schools.  In  regard  to  the  per  cent  paid  for  super- 
vision of  the  rural  schools1  in  comparison  with  the  amount  paid 
rural  school  teachers,  twenty-seven  States  pay  more,  two  States  pay 
about  the  same,  seven  pay  less  and  on  eleven  the  writer  has  no  data. 

^rhe  per  cent  paid  for  supervision  in  the  independent  school  districts 
of  Texas  is  11.2  as  against  3  per  cent  in  the  rural  schools.  The  data  pre- 
sented by  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  Taxation  indicate  that  the  extreme 
limits  in  expense  for  effective  supervision  lie  between  8  and  11  per  cent 
of  that  for  maintenance  and  operation  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  per  cent  of  teachers'  salaries  would  of  course  range  still  higher. 
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So  IIkiI  the  inference  is  warranted  flint  in  this  item  Texas  stands 
between  thirtieth  and  thirty-fifth. 

The  salary  of  a  county  superintendent  in  Texas  is  fixed  by  the 
Legislature  at  $1200  for  counties  having  a  scholastic  population, 
including  independent  districts,  of  over  5000;  $1000  for  counties 
having  from  4000  to  5000  scholastics;  $900  for  counties  having 
from  3000  to  4000  scholastics,  and  $800  for  counties  having  2000 
to  .'5000  scholastics.  Counties  having  fewer  than  2000  scholastics 
must  put  up  with  ex-officio  superintendents  whether  they  will 
or  no.1 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  superintendents'  salaries  given  in  Ap- 
pendix I  will  show  what  some  other  States  do  financially  for 
rural  school  supervision.  The  States  that  pay  the  largest  salaries 
to  their  superintendents  are  not  those  that  give  these  officers  the 
largest  number  of  pupils,  teachers  or  schools  to  supervise.  A 
"town"'  superintendent  of  Masachuietts,  for  example,  supervises  the 
teaching  of  about  2600  pupils;  a  county  superintendent  in  Cali- 
fornia, of  about  3500  pupils ;  in  Nebraska,  of  about  3000 ;  in  Wis- 
consin, of  about  2170 ;  whereas  (as  shown  in  table  No.  9,  Appendix 
IT),  a  county  superintendent  in  Texas  supervises  the  education  of 
about  fiOOO  children. 

These  facts  certainly  do  not  argue  very  strongly  in  Texas'  favor. 
On  the  contrary,  they  show  that  much  improvement  is  needed.1 

SOME  REASONS   WHY   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS'   SALARIES   SHOULD 

BE  HIGHER  IN   TEXAS. 

a.      The  Questions  of  Merit. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  salaries  of  county  superin- 
tendents, two  questions  are  pertinent:  First,  are  the  duties  re- 
quired of  that  officer  of  such  a  character,  and  do  thev  demand  so 
much  of  his  time  and  energies  as  to  warrant  the  county  in  paying 
him  a  substantia]  salary.  Second,  doe.-;  a  man  whose  qualifications 
fit  him  to  perform  satisfactorily  all  of  these  duties  deserve  a  salary 
larger  than  is  now  paid   in  Texas? 

Both  questions  are  easily  answered  by  a  glance  over  the  preced- 
ing pages  on  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  a  countv  superintend- 

'For  change  in  the  law.  see  footnote,  p.  88. 
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ent  of  schools.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  duties  of  this  officer, 
rightly  fulfilled,  demand  the  whole  time,  the  best  thought,  the  most 
untiring  enegies,  the  highest  ambition,  the  greatest  power  of  heart 
and  head  of  an}'  man.  Furthermore,  who  would  be  willing  to  say 
that  the  man  described  in  the  preceding  pages  as  a  fit  person  to  fill 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  would  not  be  well  worth  five, 
ten,  twenty  times  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  in  Texas, 
to  a  private  money-making  corporation,  if  he  devoted  his  super- 
visory instincts  and  powers  to  industrial  pursuits? 

b.     The  Present  Salary  is  Nig  go  nth/. 

What  niggardliness  on  the  part  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  asking 
for  the  services  of  a  man  of  "executive  ability,  educational  attain- 
ments and  of  a  good  moral  character,  the  holder  of  a  first-grade 
teachers'  certificate,  yet  unwilling  to  pay  him  a  living  salary;  pre- 
scribing for  the  supervisor  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
county,  the  interests  most  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  higher 
qualifications  than  are  required  of  any  other  ocffier  in  the  county, 
yet  offering  him  a  parsimonious  remuneration  for  his  work  and  his 
time !  There  are  not  many  men  in  Texas  or  anywhere  else  of 
"executive  ability,  educational  attainments  and  a  good  moral  char- 
acter"- who  go  begging  for  a  $900  job. 

c.     County  Judge's  Ex-Officio  Services  Are  Much  Better  Paid. 

County  judges  may  be  allowed  as  much  as  $600  for  their  ex- 
officio  services  in  behalf  of  the  schools,  which  in  many  cases 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  disbursing  the  school  funds  of  the 
county — $30  a  day  for  twenty  days'  bookkeeping.  The  county  su- 
perintendent who  devotes  all  his  time  to  his  work  must  pay  his 
office  expenses,  stamps  and  stationery  for  official  correspondence, 
traveling  expenses,  etc.,  thus  having  left  bare  living  expenses — 
$600  to  $900  a  year  ! 

d.     Other  County  Officers  Much  Larger  Salaries  for  Less  Work. 

There  is  not  another  county  officer  in  any  county  having  a  su- 
perintendent of  schools  who  does  not  draw  more  than  twice  as  large 
a  salary  as  the  county  superintendent.  Indeed,  the  county  super- 
intendent is  ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  carries  the  full  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  office  and  fulfills  his  onerous  duties  at  a  smaller 
salary  than  is  paid  mere  clerks  and  deputies  of  the  other  officers 
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He  is  assessed  a  fee  by  the  county  Democratic  chairman  commen- 
surate with  his  duties  and  finds  his  name  on  the  official  ballot 
among  the  constables  and  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  salaries  and 
whose  corresponding  dignity  more  nearly  approach  his  own. 

e.     Salaries  of  City  Superintendents  Are  Larger. 

Cities  are  allowed  to  pay  their  superintendents  a  salary  that  will 
procure  the  best  service  of  the  best  superintendents.  The  cities 
and  towns  of  Texas  owe  their  progress  in  education  as  much  to  the 
work  and  influence  of  their  supervision  as  the  rural  schools  owe 
their  lack  of  progress  to  their  lack  of  supervision.  Every  city  in 
Texas  having  1000  children  in  its  schools  employs  a  competent  su- 
perintendent who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  looking  after  the 
schools  and  who  receives  a  fairly  good  salary.  The  writer  has  in 
mind  a  city  of  Texas  whose  school  board  pays  its  superintendent 
$2500  per  year,  furnishes  him  an  office  assistant  the  year  round 
and  all  other  official  expenses  for  his  work.  Yet  the  surrounding 
county  employing  forty  more  teachers  than  does  the  city,  contain- 
ing five  times  as  many  schoolhouses  scattered  over  an  area  of  more 
than  1000  square  miles  and  having  7-50  more  pupils,  has  a  county 
superintendent  whom  the  Legislature  sees  fit  to  allow  but  $1200 
per  year,  gives  him  no  assitsance  whatever,  requires  him  to  travel 
four  days  out  of  every  week  at  his  own  expense  in  the  interests  of 
the  schools,  and  asks  him  to  correspond  with  300  school  trustees, 
120  teachers  and  innumerable  patrons,  without  furnishing  a  stamp 
or  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  schools  of  cities  and  towns  are  controlled 
by  boards  of  intelligent  business  and  professional  men,  who  know 
the  value  of  a  superintendent's  services  and  fix  his  salary  accord- 
ingly. 

The  county  superintendent  must  live  at  the  county  seat.  His 
living  expenses  are  accordingly  just  as  high  as  the  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  the  county  seat.  Following  is  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  county  superintendent  and  a  city  superintendent  who  de- 
votes all  his  time  to  supervision : 

The  City  Superintendent. 

1.     Has  1000  to  2000  children  and  15  to  35  teachers  under  his 
charge. 
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2.  Has  all  pupils  and  teachers  in  one  or  at  most  several  build- 
ings. 

3.  Schools  are  also  supervised  by  principals. 

4.  Teachers  have  experience  and  higher  grade  of  certificate. 

5.  Superintendent  has  two  or  three  months'  vacation. 

6.  Has  clerical  assistance  in  larger  cities. 

7.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  the  scholastic  census. 

8.  Has  one  board  of  trustees  that  can  be  readily  called  to- 
gether. 

9.  Has  no  traveling  expenses  to  pay. 

10.  Has  official  expenses  furnished. 

11.  Eeceives  a  salary  of  $1500  to  $2000. 

12.  Is  appointed  by  the  board,  and  the  position  seeks  the  man. 

The  County  Superintendent. 

1.  Has  6000  pupils  and  120  teachers  under  his  charge. 

2.  Has  100  schoolhouses  scattered  over  an  area  of  100  or  more 
square  miles  of  territory. 

3.  Nearly  all  one-teacher  schools. 

4.  Inexperienced  and  inferior  teachers  need  closer  supervision. 

5.  Superintendent  works  all  the  year  round. 

6.  Has  no  clerical  assistance. 

7.  Has  to  make  consolidated  census  rolls  for  county  and  in- 
dependent districts. 

8.  Has  300  to  500  school  trustees  in  75  to  150  school  districts. 

9.  Must  pay  his  own  traveling  expenses  and  keep  a  team. 

10.  Pays  his  own  office  expenses. 

11.  Eeceives  salary  of  $800  to  $1200.1 

12.  Must  "run"  for  the  office — the  man  seeks  the  office. 

f.     The  Office  Does  Not  Attract  the  Best  School  Men  in  the  State. 

That  the  salary  now  paid  county  superintendents  in  Texas  has 
generally  failed  to  attract  the  best  school  man  of  each  respective 
county  to  the  office  is  a  matter  of  observation.  This  can  be  said 
without  casting  any  reflection  whatsoever  on  those  competent  and 
faithful  county  superintendents  who  have  labored  and  are  labor- 
ing on  in  the  performance  of  $2500  worth  of  service  for  half  that 
sum. 

'See  footnote,  p.  88. 
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In  answer  to  the  question,  "Have  your  county  superintendents 
usually  been  the  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  of  your 
county?"  eleven  county  superintendents  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
eight  in  the  negative  and  five  leave  the  question  unanswered,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  shown  in  table  No.  2,  page  63. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  the  past  the  commissioners 
courts  of  certain  counties  wished  to  establish  the  office  of  county 
superintendent,  but  could  not  find  available  material  competent  to 
fill  the  position.  The  men  whom  the  courts  called  upon  to  accept 
the  office  for  their  known  efficient  and  progressive  qualities,  could 
not  afford  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  low  salary  attached  to  the 
office. 

A  teacher  who  receives  even  the  small  sum  of  $800  and  is  al- 
lowed three  months'  vacation  will  not  better  his  financial  condition 
in  the  slightest  by  securing  the  office  of  county  superintendent  at 
$1200  witl)  its  office  and  traveling  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  "running"  for  the  office. 

g.     The  Office  Does  Not  Hold  Strong  Men  in  the  Service. 

The  conditions  now  surrounding  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent are  such  that  the  best  superintendents  can  not  afford  to  retain 
the  office  more  than  a  few  years.  For  this  reason  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  experience  is  lost  to  the  cause  of  rural  school  education. 

The  table  Xo.  2,  referred  to  above,  shows  that  twenty-five  coun- 
ties, for  which  the  data  was  obtained,  have  had  95  different  men 
as  superintendents,  of  whom  43,  or  nearly  all,  have  abandoned  the 
profession  entirely  and  9  have  since  been  employed  as  superintend- 
ents of  city  •schools. 

Sometimes  a  county  superintendent  will  aspire  to  one  of  the 
other  offices  of  the  county.  Thus  the  county  superintendent  of 
Xacogdoches  county  in  1906  stepped  into  the  office  of  county  clerk. 
Following  is  a  self-explanatory  circular  letter  by  a  former  county 
superintendent    of    Dallas  county: 

Dallas.  Texas.  February  26.   1906. 
"Mr.  J.  A ,  Dallas  Texas. 

"Dear   Sir:      I  am   going   to  be   a   candidate   for   County   Clerk   at   the 
Democratic  primaries  next  July. 
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"Prior  to  my  election  as  County  Superintendent,  I  was  deputy  clerk 
under  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Jackson  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  haTO 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  office. 

"The  county  superintendent's  work  is  delightfully  pleasant  and  offers 
a  wide  field  for  usefulness,  and  for  that  reason,  I  shall  give  it  up  regret- 
fully; but,  as  you  know,  it  pays  a  small  salary — $100  per  month — just 
equal  to  a  first  deputy's  pay  in  any  of  the  other  offices. 

"I  am  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  county's  clerk's  office  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  county,  and  that  great  responsibilities  attach  to 
it,  but  I  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  learn  the  work  and  have 
held  a  humbler  public  position  whereby  my  fitness  for  a  higher  trust  may 
be  judged. 

"I  will  ask  you  to  kindly  consider  my  candidacy  in  the  light  of  my 
official  record  and  what  those  who  know  me  best  may  feel  disposed  to  say 
about  me  as  a  man,  and  if  you  deem  me  worthy  and  can  give  me  your 
support,  I  shall  feel  very  grateful  to  you,  and,  if  elected,  will  endeavor 
to  show  my  appreciation  further  by  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     John  D.  Cochran. 

The  facts  presented  show  that  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent does  not,  as  a  rule,  attract  and  that  it  fails  to  hold  any  large 
number  of  school  men  of  the  State  who  are  making  teaching  a  life- 
work — who  have  combined  their  ambitions  with  those  of  the  schools 
and  linked  their  own  interests  with  the  interests  of  Texas.  Such 
men  drift  into  the  cities,  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges,  which 
hold  a  practical  monopoly  on  the  best  educational  talent  of  the 
State.  Our  legislators  should  open  their  eyes  and  grasp  the  sim- 
ple proposition  that  they  can  not  compete  with  cities,  colleges  and 
industrial  organiaztions  for  competent  men  on  a  $1200  basis.  Are 
our  country  schools,  that  contain  77  per  cent  of  the  scholastic  pop- 
ulation of  the  State,  not  entitled  to  the  service  of  a  larger  share  of 
the  best  equipped  school  men  than  they  are  now  receiving? 

h.     Louisiana's  Experience  in  Raising  Salaries. 

When  Louisiana  adopted  the  policy  of  better  supervision  of  the 
country  schools  and  paid  higher  salaries  for  superintendents,  "the 
high  school  principalships  were  nearly  depopulated,"  says  State 
Superintendent  J.  B.  Aswell,  in  a  speech  at  Fort  Worth,  in  1!)06. 
The  same  authority  writes  that  since  strong  men  have  taken  charge 
of  the  county  superintendency,  "public  sentiment  has  been  crystal- 
ized  in  favor  of  better  schools  as  never  before." 
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TWO  PLANS  FOR  PROVIDING  EXPERT  SUPERVISION  FOR  THE  SMALLER 
COUNTIES  AT  MODERATE  COST. 

The  question  of  cost  is  the  one  which  operates  most  strongly 
against  the  general  establishment  of  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent. It  is  advanced  as  on  objection  by  oounty  judges  who 
receive  $600  for  a  few  perfunctory  duties. 

In  the  larger  counties,  those  having  a  scholastic  population  of 
say  1000  or  more,  there  should  be  a  superintendent  who  is  required 
by  law  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  schools  and  who  receives  ade- 
quate remuneration  for  the  time  and  energies  expended. 

To  provide  expert  supervision  for  counties  having  less  than 
1000  scholastics,  two  plans  have  been  suggested: 

Plan  1. — Allow  the-  County  Superintendent  to  Teach. 

The  first  plan  was  advanced  by  Superintendent  J.  M.  Carlisle 
in  his  report  for  1897-'*98.  By  this  plan  a  city  or  town  might 
employ  the  county  superintendent  as  its  superintendent.  Or  the 
law  might  'specially  authorize  the  county,  superintendent  of  the 
small  counties  to  teach  a  school  and  devote  his  spare  time  to  the 
remaining  schools. 

This  would  at  least  insure  professional  supervision.  The  super- 
intendent could  sign  vouchers  on  Saturdays  just  as  well  as  the 
county  judge  does  now;  being  a  teacher,  he  could  give  pedagogical 
advice  much  more  efficiently  than  can  a  lawyer  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  either  practically  or  theo- 
retically. The  professional  superintendent  could  conduct  institutes 
much  more  efficiently  than  the  judge,  ignorant  of  the  needs  of 
teachers  and  of  pedagogical  literature.  If  the  county  judge  re- 
ceives $600  out  of  the  school  fund  for  his  few  clerical  duties,  why 
should  not  this  go  to  a  teacher,  who  would  give  more  in  service 
for  it  than  is  given  by  the  average  county  judge?  This  plan  is 
adopted  in  Galveston  county  of  this  State;  the  progress  the  schools 
have  made  under  Superintendent  Feridley  would  not  have  been 
made  under  a  county  judge  (see  page  —  for  educational  progress 
in  Galveston  county).     The  county  judge  of  Zavala  county,1  Hon. 

'Batesville  is  county  seat  of  Zavalla  County. 
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0.  A.  Mills,  must  have  had  _  this  plan  in  mind  when  he  said:  "Let 
the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  and  the  principal  of  the 
school  run  the  business." 

The  School  Fund  Exists  Not  for  Individuals  But  for  the  Schools. 

It  may  be  argued — is  usually  argued  by  the  county  judge  him- 
self— that  if  the  salary  of  the  county  judge  were  lessened  by  the 
removal  of  his  fees  now  received  for  his  ex-officio  services  as  super- 
intendent of  the  schools,  the  office  of  county  judge  would  no  longer 
be  worth  while.  This  is  the  lowest  form  of  argument  in  favor  of 
the  continuance  of  the  county  judge  as  ex-officio  superintendent  of 
schools;  yet  it  is  the  one  usually  advanced.  In  reply  it  may  be 
said  that  the  school  interests  of  a  whole  county  are  too  important 
as  to  let  them  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  salary  of  one  man.  Says 
Hon.  Geo.  S.  March,  county  judge  of  Montague  county :  "It  would 
be  better  for  the  one  county  judge  to  starve  than  for  the  children 
of  the  county  to  go  as  they  have  in  the  past  and  are  still  doing 
without  the  benefit  of  one  trained  in  the  service  of  a  teacher." 

No  County  Can  Afford  to  Have  Poor  Schools. 

But  why  not  increase  the  salaries  of  county  judge  out  of  the 
general  revenue?  Eelieve  that  officer  of  his  school  duties  and  pay 
him  as  much  as  before — that  will  secure  as  good  or  better  man  for 
the  office  of  county  judge.  If  it  is  argued  that  any  county  can  not 
afford  to  do  this,  the  answer  is  found  in  the  following  statement 
by  State  Superintendent  Welcker  of  California.1  and  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  situation  under  discussion  : 

"It  will  be  objected  that  many  counties  are  too  poor  to  pay  their  school 
superintendent  a  salary  which  will  engage  his  whole  time  in  their  service; 
that  they  are  too  sparsely  settled,  and  that  they  must  wait  till  more  money 
shall  have  been  invested  in  their  borders.  The  ready  answer  is  that  to 
have  good  schools  in  the  county  is  the  best  invitation  to  settlement  and 
investment;  with  population  comes  wealth,  the  enhancement  of  existing 
property,  and  the  production  of  more.  Let  it  be  well  undersood  that  any 
county,  even  the  remotest  and  least  developed,  has  superior  schools,  and 
the  fact  will  give  an  immediate  and  great  impulse  to  migration  thither. 
Now,  this  great  desideratum  may  be  had  by  simply  paying  one  officer  a 
decent  salary." 

'Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  1888-89,  p.  210. 
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Plan  2. — The  Superintendent  District. 

The  second  plan  to  provide  expert  supervision,  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  for  the  schools  of  smaller  counties  is  through  the  union  of  two 
or  more  counties  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  laws  of  New  England  States  have  provision's  for  the  formation 
of  superintendents'  unions,  several  towns  joining  together  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent.  New  York  is  divided 
into  school  commissioner  (superintendent)  districts.  A  district 
may  contain  one  or  more  counties ;  or  one  countv  may  be  divided 
into  two  of  these  district.  The  State  contains  111  commissioners' 
districts,  but  onlv  63  counties. 

The  union  of  counties  for  this  purpose  has  been  suggested  for 
Texas  by  Superintendents  Baker,  Carlisle  and  Cousins.  It  is  a 
workable  plan,  as  experience  in  other  States  has  amply  proved. 
It  is  the  better  of  the  two  here  given  to  secure  a  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency in  supervision  at  a  moderate  cost. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  facts  here  presented  on  the  status  of  the  county  superin- 
tend ency  in  Texas  from  the  standpoint  of  salary  show  that  the 
Legislature  has  made  no  haste  to  give  the  country  schools  the 
"square  deal."1     Says  Superintendent  Cousins: 

"When  a  legislative  committee  asks  in  the  name  of  the  600,000  children 
for  higher  pay  to  procure  better  service  for  the  county  schools,  it  is  met 
with  the  cry  of  hard  times  and  that  the  people  have  not  demanded  this 
thing.  In  the  same  week  or  day  the  Legislature  will  vote  down  a  proposi- 
tion to  improve  the  schools  of  the  people  by  putting  more  money  into 
them,  and  immediately  votc>  to  increase  the  salary  of  district  judges  and 
county  officers,  and  of  State  boards!  I  do  not  object  to  hese  increases 
of  salary,  but  I  do  maintain  that  the  school  interests  are  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  neglected." 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  if  the  Legislature  of  the  State  will 
provide  a  salary  of  $2000  for  county  superintendents  in  the  largest 
counties  and  proportionate  salaries  in  the  smaller  counties;  if  it 
will  provide  for  superintendents'  unions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
smaller  counties;  if  it  will  make  adequate  provisions  for  office  and 

'In  1003-04.  <SS  out  of  381  independent  school  districts  of  Texas  paid 
their  superintendent  more  than  $1000  per  year. 
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traveling  expenses— that  these  reforms  will  result  in  the  immediate 
uplift  of  the  great  mass  of  Long-neglected  rural  schools. 

"Competent  superintendents  can  not  be  had  unless  they  are  adequately 
paid,  and  in  many  of  the  counties  the  salaries  paid  are  entirely  too  low 
to  secure  good  men." — United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Win. 
T.  Harris,  in  Report  1888-89,  p.  725. 

"In  every  county  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  should  receive  a  de- 
cent and  comfortable  support,  so  that  he  may  be  contented,  and  able  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  his  duties.  His  reasonable  traveling  expenses 
should  be  reimbursed  to  him.  Certainly  they  should  not  be  deducted  from 
his  salary,  which,  as  said  before,  should  be  decent  and  comfortable." — State 
Superintendent  Welcker  of  California,  1888. 

"A  system  of  county  supervision  will  not  solve  your  problems  unless 
you  pay  living  salaries  and  get  good  men." — O.  B.  Martin,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  Bulletin. 

4.     TENURE  OF  OFFICE. 

It  is  important  for  the  best  interests  of  a  county  system  of 
schools  that  a  competent  superintendent  be  retained  in  office  for 
many  successive  years.  This  is  true  not  only  because  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  any  community  are  too  important  to  risk  hav- 
ing an  incompetent  man  in  charge,  but  because  the  relation  the 
county  superintendent  bears  to  the  county  is.  unique  among  the 
county  officers.  The  county  superintendent  should  be  the  educa- 
tional leader  in  his  county,  studying  conditions  and  plans  elsewhere 
and  bringing  home  to  his  people  the  best  that  has  been  worked  out 
elsewhere  in  the  way  of  school  improvement. 

In  order  to  accomplish  far-reaching  reforms  in  educational  af- 
fairs there  must  be  constant,  earnest,  well-directed  and  concen- 
trated effort;  there  must  be  unity  of  plans  and  action  not  only 
among  the  county  educational  forces  for  one  year  but  consecutively 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  the  county  superintendent  and  he  alone 
who  can  bring  about  and  maintain  unity- in  the  system  and  direct 
the  progressive  steps  of  the  county's  education  where  the  personnel 
of  the  teaching  force  and  the  boards  of  trustees  change  each  year. 

The  Democratic  four-year  rule  should  not  apply  to  the  county 
superintendent's  office.  It  is  poor  economy.  The  school  interests 
are  too  sacred  to  be  trifled  with.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a 
part  of  wisdom  to  retain  a  successful  teacher  year  after  year,  not 
for  his  own  sake  so  much  as  for  the  children  for  whom  the  schools 
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exist.  So  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  retain  as  long  as  possible  the 
services  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  merely  the  .head 
teacher  of  the  county. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  a  similar  argument  hold  true  for 
any  other  office? 

It  has  been  argued  above  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
is  a  unique  one.  For  the  other  county  officers  certain  duties  are 
prescribed  and  certain  rules  are  to  be  followed,  beyond  which  it  is 
seldom  necessary  for  them  to  go.  Their  work  is  largely  of  a  rou- 
tine character,  and  one  officer  will  have  about  the  same  methods 
and  system  as  his  predecessor.  The  county  superintendent  has 
much  work  of  a  routine  nature,  his  clerical  duties  and  most  of  the 
duties  prescribed  by  law.  But  he  can  perform  all  the  prescribed 
duties  to  the  letter  and  hold  his  record  clean  and  above  reproach 
and  still  be  worth  very  little  more  than  the  present  salary  allowed 
the  county  superintendent.  The  county  superintendent  who  wishes 
to  make  his  influence  felt  for  good  and  to  inaugurate  improve- 
ments among  his  schools  must  go  far  beyond  this.  He  must  be 
progressive  and  aggressive.  He  must  not  be  satisfied  with  condi- 
tions as  he  finds  them,  but  must  combat  the  ''good  enough"  •spirit 
and  seek  to  improve  conditions  everywhere.  The  county  superin- 
tendent must  be  a  leader  for  better  things ;  the  other  officers  of  the 
county  do  not  occupy  such  a  position,  and  are,  as  officers,  not  any 
more  leaders  for  educational  and  civic  betterment  than  they  would 
lie  if  they  were  private  citizens. 

The  county  superintendent,  moreover,  has  duties  that  carry  him 
out  of  his  office.  He  must  travel  out  over  the  county  and  visit  the 
educational  machinerv  in  active  operation.  It  takes  him  one  or 
two  years  to  know  his  county  well,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
location  of  the  schools,  with  the  district  lines,  with  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  other  physical  features  that  affect  regularity  of  at- 
tendance, length  of  school  term,  transfer  of  pupils,  and  the  question 
of  consolidation  of  schools.  It  takes  two  or  three  years  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  citizenship  of  the  county  and  to  learn 
whom  to  appoint  as  census  trustee  or  as  school  trustee.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  learn  the  needs  of  the  individual  schools  to  determine 
the  line  of  improvement  that  should  be  agitated. 

When  a  county  superintendent  retires  from  office  the  "whole  office 
force"  changes,  for  he  has  no  assistants;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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other  officers  have  clerks  and  deputies,  some  of  whom,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  respective  offices,  are  retained  over 
by  the  newly  elected  chiefs,  and  so  the  work  goes  one  without  fric- 
tion from  term  to  term.  A  county  superintendent,  however,  carries 
in  his  mind  plans  which  it  will  take  years  to  work  out;  when  a  new 
election  rolls  around  he  may  have  some  of  his  plans  nearing  realiza- 
tion, and  then  a  change  in  superintendents  would  mean  irreparable 
loss  to  the  county.  To  realize  the  first  consolidated  school  in  Illi- 
nois took  five  years  of  continued  agitation  and  campaigning  by 
County  Superintendent  0.  J.  Kern. 

Long  tenure  of  office  by  county  superintendents  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States  is  the  secret  of  the  progress  of  their  rural  schools. 
Superintendent  0.  J.  Kern,  of  Winnebago  county,  Illinois,  a  man 
of  National  reputation  for  his  devotion  to  high  ideals  for  country 
schools,  is  an  illustration.  He  has  been  county  superintendent  of 
Winnebago  county  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  legal  term  of  office  for  county  superintendents  in  Texas  is 
two  years,  the  same  as  for  all  State  and  county  officers.  In  eleven 
States  of  the  Union  it  is  four  years ;  in  four  States  three  years. 
In  the  New  England  States  and  in  Ohio  and  Maryland  the  board 
elects  the  superintendent  annually  as  it  does  the  teachers;  this 
plan  is  the  one  followed  in  nearly  all  cities  whose  schools  are  con- 
trolled by  a  school  board  that  elects  the  superintendent,  and  it 
means  practically  holding  the  office  during  good  behavior.  In  the 
remaining  States  the  term  of  office  is  two  years. 

The  extension  of  the  term  of  office  in  Texas  to  four  years  would 
tend  to  secure  better  school  men  for  the  office. 

Says  Superintendent  Akers  of  Iowa  (1888-'89)  : 

"A  term  of  four  years  would  enable  the  superintendent  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  school  officers  and  the  condition  of  schools  throughout 
the  county,  as  well  as  to  become  informed  as  to  the  character  and  teach- 
ing ability  of  teachers.  He  would  become  familiar  with  the  school  law, 
and  his  influence  thus  largely  increased  he  would  be  able  to  settle  amicably 
the  petty  troubles  which  are  usually  litigated  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
schools." 

Superintendent  Connell,  of  Colorado,  says:1 

"Unfortunately,  changes  in  this  office  occur  too'  frequently  for  the  good 
of   the  schools.     When  a   county  superintendent   holds   the  office  but  two 

'Report,  1888-89. 
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years,  he  has  but  little  time  to  mature  and  carry  out  plans.  It  takes 
him  one  year  at  least  to  learn  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  schools 
of  his  county;  then  he  has  but  little  time  left  to  carry  out  any  methods 
for  advancing  the  schools.  For  this  reason,  county  superintendents  who 
are  doing  good  work  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible." 

5.     MANNER  OF  ELECTION. 

In  Texas  the  county  superintendent  is  elected  by  vote  of  -the 
electors  of  the  county.  Thirty  States  and  Territories,  including 
Texas  and  including  Nevada,  where  the  district  attorney  acts  as 
county  school  inspector,  elect  their  county  superintendents  by  popu- 
lar vote. 

Many  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  county  superintendent 
should  be  elected  by  a  board  constituted  for  that  purpose.  They 
argue  that  the  superintendent  is  the  chief  teacher  of  the  county, 
and  should  be  similarly  chosen ;  that  the  schools  •should  be  kept  out 
of  politics  and  politics  out  of  the  schools;  that  cities  have,  without 
a  single  exception  in  the  United  States,  found  it  expedient  to  place 
the  choice  of  the  superintendent  in  the  hands  of  their  representa- 
tives, the  board  of  trustees;  that  this  board,  having  looked  care- 
fully into  the  matter,  can  •select  a  superintendent  with  more  intel- 
ligence and  judgment  than  the  average  voter  and  can,  moreover, 
look  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  in  search  of  a  suit- 
able man ;  and  finally  that  a  better  man  can  be  secured  in  this  way 
than  could  be  done  if  the  man  had  to  "run"  before  the  people  to 
secure  the  "job." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  eighteen  States  not  electing  their 
county  or  town  superintendents  by  popular  vote,  twelve  provide  for 
their  election  by  county  or  town  boards  ("boards  of  education," 
"town  committeemen"  or  whatever  their  name  may  be.  See  Ap- 
pendix F),  namely:  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

In  Arkansas  the  county  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  commis- 
sioners court;  in  Delaware  he  is  appointed  by  the  Governor;  in 
Florida  and  New  Jersey  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  In- 
diana the  township  trustees,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  district  di- 
rectors, in  convention  assembled,  elect  the  county  superintendent. 

Many  prominent  educators,  who  have  been  enabled  to  observe 
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conditions  in  many  States,  claim  that  the  eighteen  States  that  do 
not  rely  on  popular  vote  to  fill  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
have  the  better  system.  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  politics.  Hon. 
Wm.  T.  Harris  says,  in  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1888-'89 : 

"The  office  is  not  estimated  at  its  proper  consequence  and  value,  and 
it  is,  unfortunately,  filled  at  a  general  election.  Nominations  for  the 
position  are  ordinarily  made  at  party  conventions  called  to  nominate 
other  county  or  district  candidates,  and  the  nomination  for  school  com- 
missioner not  infrequently  goes  to  settle  the  supposed  claims  of  a  can- 
didate who  has  gained  a  little  prominence  by  rendering  some  party  service, 
but  would  hardly  aspire  to  a  place  estimated  to  be  of  much  consequence, 
and  who  therefore  has  no  particular  fitness  for  this  one.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  matter  of  bargain  between  different  towns  in  the  -same  assembly  dis- 
trict, one  taking  one  nomination  and  one  another,  without  regard  to  the 
fitness  of  men.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  unwritten  law  by  which  this 
nomination  is  passed  around  the  district.  In  not  a  few  cases  it  is  given 
to  a  back  town,  not  matter  how  weak  its  candidates  may  be,  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  disappointment  and  avoid  the  future  troubles,  which  are 
quite  likely  to  follow  a  long-continued  refusal  of  its  demands  for  a  higher 
place. 

"From  this  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  districts  treat  the  position 
with  this  indifference,  or  that  all  commissioners  are  unfit  for  their  work. 
Probably  more  than  a  majority  are  as  well  qualified  as  may  be  desired, 
and  are  unremitting  and  conscientious  in  their  efforts  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  their  exacting  positions.  But  there  are  not  a  few  chosen  at 
each  election  who  have  no  qualifications  for  the  position,  who  are  unable 
to  fill  it,  who  never  come  into  sympathy  with  it,  who  stand  in  the  way 
of  educational  advancement,  and  who  are  a  continual  menace  to  all  engaged 
in  the  work." 

Another  authority  says : 

"That  we  shall  be  able  to  select  able  and  learned  men  for  supervision 
through  the  means  of  a  popular  election,  at  any  time  in  the  near  future, 
is  the  vainest  of  delusions.  That  this  kind  of  men  are  occasionally  selected 
thus,  does  not  militate  against  my  general  statement.  Think  of  selecting 
the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  New  York,  or  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago  in 
this  way." 

The  "Effect  of  Politics"  in  Iowa  in  the  selection  of  a  county  su- 
perintendent was  discussed  by  Superintendent  Akers,  who  used  the 
following  words  in  1888-89  : 

"The  office  is  now  greatly  weakened  by  the  political  situation  in  many 
counties.  However  successful,  competent  and  faithful  a  superintendent 
may  be,  if  the  control  of  the  county  passes  from  one  political  party  to 
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another  the  experienced  and  successful  officer  is  displaced,  and  a  new 
and  inexperienced  man  or  woman,  as  the  ease  may  be,  succeeds  to  the 
administration  of  the  office. 

"This  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  our  schools  and  greatly  retards 
progress. 

"The  success  of  educational  work  depends  very  largely  upon  organiza- 
tion. A  change  in  the  system  of  organization  and  management  of  the 
schools  of  a  county  is  always  attended  with  confusion,  and  not  infre- 
quently results  in  a  relapse  of  several  years. 

"It  has  been  suggested  from  many  sources  that  the  county  super in- 
tendency  should  be  made  a  non-political  office.  Just  how  this  may  be 
done  so  as  to  improve  upon  our  present  method,  is  difficult  to  determine." 


VII.  CONCLUSIONS. 


School  systems  are  ultra-conservative.  Every  business  principle 
that  controls  their  management  is  worked  out  in  the  industrial 
world  and  applied  to  industrial  pursuits  long  before  it  is  applied 
to  the  management  of  schools.  Indeed,  the  principle  of  the  di- 
vision of  labor  is  older  than  the  institution  of  the  school  itself,  the 
trades  long  ante-dating  the  profession  of  teaching.  Specialization 
within  the  trades,  moreover,  had  well  advanced  before  teachers  of 
special  branches  were  generally  employed  and  the  organization  of 
business  enterprises  was  perfected  before  the  graded  system  of 
schools  came  into  vogue.  Thus  also  the  principle  of  supervision 
in  the  industrial  field  was  worked  out  before  any  one  dreamed  of 
its  hidden  possibilities  when  applied  to  the  less  material  and  there- 
fore more  elusive  processes  of  education. 

2. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  and  one  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice  that  that  section  of  the  United  States  which  has  long  ex- 
celled in  manufacturing  pursuits  and  which  first  perfected  the  or- 
ganization of  vast  industries  is  the  self -same  section  which  has 
likewise  greatly  improved  the  organization  of  school  systems,  plac- 
ing their  management  on  sound  business  principles  and  establish- 
ing efficient,  thorough  and  professional  supervision.  The  North 
Atlantic  States,  the  greatest  industrial  and  commercial  region  of 
America,  took  the  lead  in  school  supervision.  From  these  States 
supervision  found  its  way  westward,  as  did  Eastern  capital,  and  as 
did  Eastern  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  and  methods  of 
organiaztion.  The  North  Central  States,  eastern  and  western  di- 
visions, and  the  States  on  the  Pacific  Slope  were  first  influenced  by 
the  new  spirit  of  organization,  while  the  Southern  States  were  the 
last  to  respond.  As  a  result,  the  Southern  States  have  today  the 
least  amount  of  capital  invested  in  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprises, the  poorest  system  of  school  supervision,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  poorest  schools. 
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Turning  to  Texas,  we  find  a  similar  development.  The  counties 
that  first  established  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
are  those  in  which  are  located  commercial  centers,  such  as  Bexar, 
Dallas,  Harris,  Travis,  McLennan,  etc.  Only  recently  has  super- 
vision spread  to  outlying  counties,  such  as  Jack,  Walker,  Lavaca, 
Nacogdoches,  Hardin,  etc.     (See  map,  page  90.) 

3. 

The  supervision  of  schools  is  a  business  proposition.  Without  it 
there  is  waste,  dissipation  of  energies,  lack  of  plan,  of  uniformity 
of  purpose,  and  of  concentration  of  effort,  neglect  of  duty,  indif- 
ference and  furtherance  of  selfish  interests.  The  average  county 
in  Texas  has  a  school  fund  of  $12,500,  which  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  $125,000  yielding  10  per  cent  annually.  The  counties  now 
pay  for  supervision  of  this  funl  $259  a  year,  on  the  average.  The 
economic  proposition  is  a  simple  one.  What  commercial  enter- 
prise, representing  a  capital  of  $125,000,  pays  its  manager  only 
$259  a  year?  What  bank  having  a  capital  of  $125,000  would  offer 
its  president  $259  to  direct  the  bank's  policy.  There  are  counties 
in  Texas  having  each  a  school  fund  of  $30,000  to  $40,000  which 
pay  $600  for  the  supervision  of  their  schools,  though,  indeed,  the 
supervision  does  not  concern  itself  with  more  than  the  mere  dis- 
bursement of  the  school  fund.  Such  a  condition  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  business  world,  for  it  would  be  destined  to  failure 
from  the  beginning.     And  yet,  says  Charles  L.  Coon,1 

"The  technical  skill  and  education  required  to  make  paying  dividends  in 
mental,  moral  and  physical  efficiency  for  the  State  on  the  capital  invested 
in  the  schools  of  a  county  is  certainly  as  great  as  that  skill  required  of 
cotton  mill  superintendents  and  hank  officers.  In  fact,  the  successful  school 
superintendent  must  have  spent  more  years  at  greater  expense  for 
training  than  is  required  of  a  man  who  has  to  deal  with  dead  matter  only. 
It  is  no  reflection  to  say  that  no  trained  school  men  can  be  hired  for  $500, 
any  more  than  to  say  that  no  trained  cotton  mill  superintendents  and 
trained  bank  presidents  or  cashiers  can  be  hired  for  $500  a  year." 

*Of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Education  in  "Facts  About 
Southern   Educational   Progress." 
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4. 

The  supervision  of  schools  has  been  developed  by  the  process  of 
gradual  evolution.  It  has  been  implanted  into  our  system  by  de- 
grees. It  has  won  its  way  by  its  intrinsic  worth.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  popular  recognition  of  the  value  of  supervision,  due  to  its  suc- 
cessful operation  within  the  borders  of  a  given  State,  which  in 
every  instance  gave  rise  to  the  legislation ;  and  the  history  of  super- 
vision proves  that,  though  ignorance  of  the  public,  aided  by  selfish 
and  mercernary  motives  on  the  part  of  some  public  men,  had  re- 
tarded the  general  establishment  of  school  supervision  for  a  time, 
the  measure  has  finally  won  out  in  the  face  of  opposition. 

The  growth  of  supervision  is  best  illustrated  by  Massachusetts. 
At  first  one  or  two  towns,  out  of  that  reserve  of  local  self-govern- 
ment possessed  by  the  town  in  the  management  of  its  school  affairs, 
employ  an  expert  to  superintend  their  schools.  The  plan  finds 
recognition  and  is  formally  sanctioned  by  law,  which  encourages 
other  towns  to  fall  in  line.  Finally,  many  towns  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded,  the  plan  has  proved  success- 
ful beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  Legislature,  on  the  principal  that 
"what  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  all/'  makes  supervision  of  schools 
general,  and  provides  the  same  for  the  backward  and  less  progress- 
ive towns.  Nothing  could  be  more  Democratic,  no  measure  has 
been  worked  out  in  the  forum  of  public  opinion  in  a  fairer  man- 
ner. Other  States  of  the  Union  show  a  similar  development  of 
school  supervision. 

5. 

Many  plans  have  been  tried  in  the  various  States  in  lieu  of  ex- 
pert, professional  supervision  of  schools,  and  all  have  failed.  At 
first  the  schools  were  solely  controlled  by  the  local  boards  of  district 
trustees,  or  directors,  or,  in  New  England,  by  the  town  committee- 
men. Cities  usually  had  their  own  boards  of  trustees.  These  officers 
were  citizens  of  the  community,  and  were  elected  by  popular  vote. 
They  had  full  control  of  the  schools,  and  for  a  long  time  even 
passed  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  on  their  work  in  the 
school  room.  Towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  however,  towns 
and  counties  and  municipalities  began  to  employ  trained  teachers 
as  superintendents  and  required  them  to  give  all  their  time  and 
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attention  to  the  schools,  and  to  give  the  teachers  under  them  the 
benefit  of  their  superior  education,  training  and  experience.  The 
plan  was  found  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  incompetence  of  lay- 
men, both  on  account  of  ignorance  and  lack  of  time,  became  clearly 
recognized.  The  plan,  adopted  by  some  school  boards,  of  electing 
one  of  their  own  number  as  superintendent  proved  a  failure,  for  it 
was  quality  of  service  and  not  quantity  that  was  beginning  to  be 
demanded.  One  of  the  principal  factors  among  many,  that  brought 
about  this  change  of  attitude,  was  the  clearer  recognition  of  the 
true  character  of  a  teacher's  duties  and  the  growing  conviction  that 
teaching  is  a  calling  requiring  the  highest  qualifications. 

The  second  plan,  much  in  vogue  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  was  that  of  ex-ofncio  supervision.  The  duties  of  school 
superintendent  were  in  nearly  every  State  first  entrusted  to  officers 
that  had  already  been  established  when  the  school  system  was  first 
inaugurated.  The  State  Superintendent  was,  for  example,  in 
Texas,  pigeonholed  in  the  desk  of  the  State  Treasurer  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Other  State  officers  have, 
in  one  State  or  another,  been  at  one  time  e.r-ofjicio  State  Superin- 
tendent or  Commissioner  of  Schools.  In  the  county  system  the  ex- 
officio  service  also  prevailed.  In  Florida  the  sheriff  has  been  ex- 
ofjtcio  superintendent  of  schools;  in  Idaho  the  county  auditor  and 
later  the  probate  judge;  in  Nevada  the  county  auditor  was  ex- 
officio  superintendent  before  1892,  and  since  then  the  district  at- 
torney serves  (?)  in  that  capacity.  In  Texas  the  Police  Court 
was  ex-officio  county  board  of  education  by  the  law  of  1866;  the 
county  court  by  law  of  1870,  and  by  the  latter  law  the  district  at- 
torney was  made  ex-oflicio  inspector  of  the  county  board.  In  1876 
the  county  judge  was  made  ex-officio  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  still  serves  as  such  in  five-sixths  of  the  counties  of  the  State.1 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  supervisory  school  officers  were,  in  the 
early  days,  mere  disbursing  officers  of  the  school  fund.  They  were 
concerned  with  the  machinery  of  the  schools,  and  supervised  the 
material  adjuncts  to  the  work  of  education.  The  laws  in  those 
days  prescribed  no  professional  inspection  of  the  work  of  teachers, 
and  teaching  and  the  supervision  of  teaching  were  a  sort  of  hit  or 
miss  processes.  Ex-officio  service  of  any  sort  can  not  be  anything 
else. 

^ee  footnote,  p.  88. 
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6. 

Writers  on  education  in  the  United  States  have  long  since  con- 
trasted the  quality  of  the  ex-officio  service  by  an  inexpert  and  the 
professional  service  by  an  expert  who  knows  the  business  he  is 
called  on  to  perform.  How  can  the  -service  of  a  man  who  devotes 
to  a  work  only  the  trimmings  and  parings  of  his  time  and  thought 
be  compared  with  that  of  another  man  who  devotes  to  the  same 
work  all  his  time,  all  his  thought,  all  his  culture,  and  puts  into  it 
his  best  life?  The  proposition  is  so  patent  to  a  thoughtful  mind 
that  it  is  almost  absurd  to  discuss  it.  Ex-officio  superintendents 
have  no  training  for  the  educational  work  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  their  principal  duties  are  so  absorbing  that  they  can 
not  qualify  themselves  for  such  duties  after  election  to  the  office. 
They  furthermore  have  not  the  time  to  give  the  schools  a  service 
worth  while,  even  if  they  had  the  professional  ability.  If  the 
county  judges  of  Texas  and  the  district  attorneys  of  Nevada  neg- 
lected their  other  duties  as  they  do  their  school  duties  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  resign  their  offices.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
individuals  but  of  the  system. 

7. 

The  advance  made  by  city  schools  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
personal  influence  of  their  superintendents.  In  every  State,  city 
supervision  has  invariably  been  established  before  rural  supervi- 
sion, and  for  the  reason  that  citties  have  taken  charge  of  their 
schools  and  placed  the  control  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  boards 
composed  of  their  own  citizens.  But  the  supervision  of  the  coun- 
try schools  should  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  supervision  of 
the  city  schools  because  of  its  greater  need;  for  the  isolation  and 
lack  of  preparation  of  the  country  teacher,  and  the  unprogressive- 
ness  of  the  average  country  community  make  the  need  of  a  county 
superintendent  more  imperative. 

Professional  supervision  for  city  schools  is  universally  recog- 
nized. There  is  not  a  city  school  system  in  the  United  States  that 
has  any  other  than  a  professional  schoolman  as  superintendent. 
Think  of  the  absurdity  of  having  the  mayor  of  Dallas,  San  An- 
tonio or  Austin  act  as  ex-officio  superintendent  of  the  city  schools ! 
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The  absurdity  of  having  the  county  judge  act  as  ex-officio  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  schools  is  just  as  evident. 


But  a  piiori  evidence  need  not  be  taken  alone  as  proof  of  the 
value  of  professional  supervision  of  schools.  A  comparative  study 
of  reports  of  county  superintendents  and  ex-officio  superintendents 
and  of  statistics  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Texas  shows  conclusively  that  the  counties  that  have  super- 
intendents devoting  all  their  time  to  supervision  havp  the  better 
schools  in  every  item  that  goes  to  make  good  schools.  They  have 
longer  terms,  better  houses,  have  more  teachers  with  high-grade 
certificates  and  fewer  with  low-grade  certificates,  pay  teachers 
higher  salaries ;  organize  more  independent  districts ;  levy  more 
school  taxes;  issue  more  bonds  to  build  and  improve  schoolhouses ; 
have  better  enrollment  and  higher  average  daily  attendance  than 
counties  under  ex-officio  superintendents.  County  superintendents 
raise  the  educational  sentiment  among  the  teachers  and  the  laity 
of  the  county;  they  bring  about  consolidation  of  schools,  increase 
the  school  fund  of  the  districts,  organize  parents'  clubs,  hold  trus- 
tees' meetings  and  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  the 
home  and  the  school.  Are  these  things  worth  striving  for?  Does 
they  worth  the  paltry  price  of  a  superintendent's  salary?  Does 
public  policy  demand  that  county  judges  be  retained  as  ex-officio 
superintendents,  or  does  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  de- 
mand that  their  ex-officio  services  be  replaced  by  professional,  well- 
trained,  cultured,  wide-awake  and  progressive  county  superintend- 
ents? Can  there  be  any  hesitation  as  to  the  answer?  Can  the 
Legislature  falter  in  its  duty? 


Many  county  superintendents  of  Texas  have  rendered  signal  serv- 
ice to  their  counties  even  under  the  present  unfavorable  conditions. 
There  are  counties  in  Texas  whose  schools  have  been  improved  im- 
measurably by  the  untiring  efforts  of,  devoted  superintendents.  The 
progress  in  these  counties  has  amounted  almost  to  a  revolution,  so 
great  was  the  change  from  choas,  apathy  and  negligence  to  system, 
interest  and  unity  of  effort.     One  has  but  to  look  around  him  to 
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convince  himself.  The  progress  realized  in  some  counties  of  Texas 
in  four  years  under  the  leadership  of  competent  county  superin- 
tendents could  not  have  been  attained,  if  the  past  forecasts  the 
future,  in  fifty  years  under  county  judges.  Whoever  heard  of  a 
single  county  in  Texas  making  considerable  progress,  education- 
ally, under  a  county  judge? 

10. 

These  observations  are  not  confined  to  Texas  hut  hold  true  for 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  for  foreign  countries.  The  value  of 
expert  supervision  of  schools  is  recognized  the  world  over  by  author- 
ities on  education  who  have  written  on  the  subject  and  by  the  laws 
of  nearly  every  State  of  the  United  States.  Nearly  every  State 
Superintendent  of  every  State  in  the  Union  has  sent  a  message  to 
the  people  setting  forth  the  value  of  efficient  supervision.  The 
State  Superintendents  of  Texas,  as  a  rule,  were  not  delinquent  in 
their  appeals  in  behalf  of  more  efficient  supervision  of  the  rural 

schools. 

11. 

The  principal  need  of  appealing  to  the  people  and  through  the 
people  to  the  State  Legislatures  has  been  the  widespread  ignorance 
as  to  the  functions  of  supervision  in  a  system  of  schools  and  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  superintendent.  The  superintendent 
must  be  an  accurate  keeper  of  records  and  disburser  of  the  school 
funds;  he  must  be  prompt  and  judicious  in  the  appointment  of 
school  officers;  he  must  examine  with  care  and  audit  all  claims 
against  the  school  fund  of  the  county ;  he  must  be  cautious  and  fair 
yet  firm  in  making  decisions  on  appeal  cases  and  in  settling  dis- 
putes; and  he  should  consider  no  labor  too  great,  and  no  request 
too  insignificant  to  receive  his  best  efforts.  These  things  are  mat- 
ters of  importance,  but  they  are  only  a  small  part  of  a  live  and 
well-trained  county  superintendent's  work.  The  county  superin- 
tendent should  personally  inspect  the  schools  of  his  countv.  observe 
the  work  of  the  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  advising,  suggesting, 
encouraging;  commending  the  good  and  kindly  criticising  the 
points  of  weakness.  He  should  see  that  the  people  receive  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  expended.  Not  only  in  the 
school  room  should  the  county  superintendent  seek  to  improve  the 
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teaching,  but  through  conferences  with  the  teachers:  in  his  office, 
at  local  institutes  and  at  county  institutes.  He  should  advise  them 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  managing  a  school  and  thus  prevent  waste 
in  the  teaching  process;  be  should  acquaint  them  with  the  best 
professional  literature  and  outline  a  course  of  reading  for  their 
self -improvement;  he  should,  above  all,  inspire  them  with  higher 
ambition  for  professional  excellence  and  organize  them  into  a  pro- 
gressive force  for  the  educational  advancement  of  the  county.  The 
county  superintendent  should  outline  a  uniform  course  of  study  for 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  teachers.  In  his  relation  to 
the  community  he  should  be  a  leader  for  the  educational  advance- 
ment and  the  direction  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  schools. 

12. 

To  perform  these  many  difficult  and  delicate  duties  requires  a 
man  trained  for  the  service,  a  teacher  who  has  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  school  room.  The  superintendent  should  be  the 
best  teacher  in  the  county  in  scholarship,  culture  and  successful  ex- 
perience, that  he  might  be  looked  to  for  assitance  with  confidence 
and  respect.  None  but  a  teacher  can  intelligently  direct  a  teach- 
er's work.  The  art  and  science  of  education  is  as  great  a  field  of 
study  and  research  as  law  or  medicine,  and  a  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be  well  drilled  in  a  mastery  of  its  principles.  But 
not  only  should  he  have  those  high  powers  of  mind,  but  he  should 
have  heart  power  as  well,  devotion  to  the  profession  and  a  lofty 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  "popular  education." 

13. 

No  school  in  Texas  should  be  denied  the  uplifting  influence  of 
such  a  man.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  few  favored  counties  should 
be  supplied  with  the  invigorating  service  of  a  superintendent  of 
this  type,  but  provision  should  be  made  for  efficient  supervision  in 
every  county  or  group  of  counties.  The  State  should  be  divided 
into  supervisory  districts,  each  district  composed  of  one  or  more 
counties,  2000  scholastics  forming  a  district.  In  the  larger  coun- 
ties the  superintendent  should  have  an  assistant  to  relieve  him  of 
the  clerical  and  routine  duties  and  leave  his  time  free  for  school 
visitation    and    the    otber   highly    important    professional    duties. 
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County  supervision  is  the  supreme  need  of  the  State  today.  It  is 
the  strategic  point  of  rural  school  improvement.  Provide  for  this 
and  other  things  will  come  of  themselves. 

14. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  the  office 
of  county  superintendent;  to  secure  good,  strong  men  of  the  high- 
est type  as  county  superintendent  and  retain  their  services  for  a 
long  time,  the  State  must  also  provide  for  adequate  pay.  The  State 
must  needs  compete  with  independent  districts  and  with  industrial 
organizations  for  the  service  of  those  men.  It  will  be  the  wisest 
economy  for  the  Legislature  of  Texas  to  provide  liberally  for  the 
compensation  of  county  superintendents,  commensurate  with  their 
duties  and  qualifications,  to  the  end  that  men  may  be  secured  and 
retained  who  have  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  make 
them  a  power  for  good  in  their  respective  counties, 

In  conclusion,  these  reform  measures  should  come  to  pass  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  individuals  or  a  particular  class,  but  alone  for 
the  sake  of  the  77  per  cent  of  the  school  children  of  Texas,  "who 
wander  along  country  roads,  over  fields,  through  woodland,  to  the 
country  school." 
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APPENDIX  A. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  JAMES  P.  CLAEKE,  OF 

ARKANSAS,  ON  COUNTY  SUPERVISION 

OF  SCHOOLS. 

(FROM    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT    FOR    ARKANSAS    FOR 

1903-04.) 

"Certainly  one  of  the  strongest  declarations  in  favor  of  a  better 
school  system  is  contained  in  the  last  message  of  Governor,  now 
United  States  Senator,  James  P.  Clarke,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken:  T  would  pursue  the  course  pointed  out  by 
wisdom  as  is  indicated  in  the  great  majority  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  by  providing  for  a  county  superintendent  to  take  charge 
of  the  professional  features  of  school  management     *     *     *     and 

the  general  direction  of  work  in  the  school  room." 

if*         3|5         if* 

"In  this  age  of  skill  and  progress,  it  seems  strange  that  any 
argument  in  favor  of  adequate  and  intelligent  supervision  for  every 
form  of  human  activity  should  be  necessary.  In  private  business 
of  every  kind,  and  in  the  operation  of  any  sort  of  industry,  men 
readily  recognize  the  need  and  value  of  skilled  direction  and  train- 
ing to  labor.  Think  of  a  factory,  a  machine  shop,  a  cotton  mill, 
or  any  enterprise  of  any  magnitude  without  superintendent  or  fore- 
man. Yet  there  are  thousands  of  untrained  and  inexperienced 
teachers  in  our  State  who  have  no  direction  or  guidance  whatever. 
To  these  persons  is  committed  the  training  of  the  youth  of  the 
State,  and  upon  their  ability  and  success  depends,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  future  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  spend  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  annually  in  teachers'  salaries.  Would  it  not  be 
wisdom  and  economy  to  spend  a  reasonable  amount  in  securing  a 
supervision  which  will  stimulate  and  guide  the  whole  teaching  force 
and  give  us  better  teachers,  better  plans  of  work  and  a  more  effi- 
cient training  of  our  children? 

"No  school  system  can  be  what  it  should  be  without  wise  and 
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skillful  supervision.  The  superiority  of  the  schools  in  our  cities 
and  towns  is  chiefly  due  to  the  well-directed  work  of  trained  and 
faithful  superintendents  who  go  from  room  to  room  and  building 
to  building,  stimulating,  encouraging  and  inspiring  the  teachers, 
pruning  out  the  bad,  multiplying  the  good,  and  determining  what 
shall  be  done  and  how  it  shall  be  done. 


"The  outlining  of  a  course  of  study,  the  direction  of  plans  of 
teaching,  the  guidance  of  inexperienced  teachers,  the  wise  expendi- 
ture of  public  revenues,  these  and  other  matters  require  the  time 
and  efforts  of  a  strong  and  capable  superintendent. 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  close,  vigilant,  capable  and  fearless 
supervision  is  not  only  a  necessity  in  any  system  of  schools,  but 
it  is  a  most  valuable  productive  form  of  labor,  and  its  employment 
is  the  wisest  and  best  possible  use  of  a  portion  of  the  school  rev- 
enues. 

"The  isolation  of  a  country  teacher  puts  him  in  peculiar  and 
special  need  of  encouragement.  Working  alone,  as  he  does,  seldom 
meeting  his  fellow  teachers  or  receiving  words  of  cheer  from  them, 
he  often  sinks  under  a  weight  of  sheer  loneliness,  and  fails  to  do 
his  best,  simply  because  there  is  nobody  to  appreciate  the  best  when 
it  is  done.  He  has  little  opportunity  to  visit  other  schools  and 
learn  their  new  methods.  As  a  rule,  he  knows  no  methods  of 
teaching  other  than  those  used  in  the  school  which  he  attended  as 
a  student.  Such  a  teacher  needs  the  strength  which  the  sense  of 
companionship  affords.  The  weakest  teacher,  strengthened  by  as- 
surance of  fellowship,  goes  to  his  work  sustained  by  the  strength 
of  all.  The  superintendent,  therefore,  must  be  the  link  which  con- 
nects these  isolated  teachers  with  the  electric  current  of  his  entire 
county. 

"It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  more  than  enough  of  the  school 
funds  are  annually  put  to  improper  or  unnecessary  uses  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  competent  superintendents  of  schools  in  every  county 
in  the  State,  and  instead  of  loss  there  would  unquestionably  be  a 
distinct  gain  in  finances  by  the  employment  of  such  an  officer,  omit- 
ting entirely  the  direct  gain  which  would  come  to  the  teachers  and 
the  schools  through  the  work  and  services  of  such  an  individual/' 


APPENDIX  B. 

SUPERINTENDENT    J.    M.    GREENWOOD,    OF    KANSAS 

CITY,  MO.,  ON  A  CLOSE  AND  EFFECTIVE  SYSTEM 

OF  COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

(PARAGRAPH   III   OF    ARTICLE   "SOME   EDUCATIONAL    WANTS   OF    MIS- 
SOURI,"   PRINTED    IN    REPORT    OF    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MISSOURI,  1905,  PAGF  110.) 

"One  of  the  strangest  species  of  intellectual  aberration  on  neces- 
sary school  legislation  has  been  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the 
Missouri  Legislature  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  on  county  school 
supervision.  A  majority  of  the  Senate,  till  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  has  been  there  with  eyes  open  and  vision  clear 
and  sane  on  this  issue,  but  the  House  was  as  persistently  color-blind 
till  the  session  of  1904-05,  when  it  veered  around  to  the  right  side, 
but  only  to  have  the  measure  defeated  in  the  Senate,  strange  to 
say,  by  Senators  from  St.  Louis.  This  was  a  back-handed  reac- 
tionary stroke  not  expected  by  other  sections  of  the  State.  It  came 
from  a  city,  too,  that  pays  a  higher  per  cent  for  the  supervision  of 
its  schools  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  money  expended 
each  year  than  any  other  large  city  in  the  United  States.1  Why 
members  of  the  Senate,  representing  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
State,  should  cast  their  votes  against  such  a  measure,  which  every 
intelligent  citizen  recognizes  as  being  vital  to  the  country  schools, 
can  be  attributed  only  to  indifference.  This  was  a  blow  struck  at 
the  children  themselves,  for  which  there  is  neither  legal  nor  moral 
justification.2  Every  other  vital  interest  in  Missouri  is  hedged  in 
with  inspectors  and  supervisors,  public  and  private.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  got  behind  with  its  docket,  the  appellate  courts 
were  organized,  because  relief  and  progress  were  both  demanded, 
and  the  entire  legal  fraternity  of  the  State  stood  behind  the  move- 
ment. The  railroads,  insurance  companies,  the  banking  system, 
the  mines,  labor  in  all  its  forms,  and  justly,  too,  required  super- 

1About  12.5  per  cent  of  total  expenditures. 

2Compare  the  votes  of  many  members  of  the  Texas  Legisl  ature. 
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vision,  and  every  rightmincled  man  said  "amen !"  But  in  the  mat- 
ter of  school  supervision,  for  thirty-five  years,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception mentioned,  have  persistenty  refused  to  give  the  children  the 
uplift  that  can  only  come  through  a  wise,  progressive  and  effective 
system  of  county  supervision.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  said 
publicly:  "That  if  ever  the  Republicans  of  Missouri  elected  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  we  shall  surely  get 
county  supervision,  because  the  Senate  is  always  in  favor  of  the 
measure."  Now,  it  so  happened  in  the  political  landslide  of  1894 
the  House  was  largely  Republican,  and,  strange  to  relate,  that  body 
was  the  most  hostile  to  any  form  of  county  supervision  we  ever  had 
in  the  State.  Then  it  was  that  I  felt  like  invoking  the  spirit  of 
?he  Great  Commoner,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  move 
the  legislators  of  this  State,  as  he  did  those  of  Pennsylvania  years 
before  the  became  the  predominating  power  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Missouri  needs  volcanic  action  of  this  subject  now. 
Her  school  system  can  never  be  good,  strong  and  wholesome  till 
it  is  properly  put  together  and  supervised.  As  a  people,  we  apply 
common  sense  to  every  other  kind  of  public  work  but  that  of  the 
country  schools.  Anomalous  as  it  is,  they  are  left  to  run  themselves 
with  a  stupidity  and  a  recklessness  subversive  of  every  principle  of 
economy  and  efficiency.  If  our  legislators  ever  get  so  that  a  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  can  see,  or  does  see,  beyond  their  noses,  we 
shall  have  supervision.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  I  ascribe  the 
present  deplorable  condition  in  this  State  to  the  absence  of  the 
conception  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  liberally  for 
the  social  and  moral  uplifting  of  its  children,  but  this  circuit  in  the 
legislator's  mode  of  thinking  has  never  yet  been  made. 


APPENDIX  C. 

A  COUNTY  JUDGE  OF  TEXAS  ON  PEOFESSIONAL  SU- 
PERVISION OP  SCHOOLS. 

(LETTER   OF   JUDGE  GEO.   S.   MARCH,   OF  MONTAGUE   COUNTY,   TO   HIS 
EXCELLENCY,  HON.  T.  M.  CAMPBELL,  GOVERNOR  OF  TEXAS.) 

Montague,  Texas,  December  13,  1906. 
Hon.  T.  M.  Campbell,  Governor-elect  of  Texas,  Palestine,  Texas. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  informed  that  "recommendation's  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  County  Superintendents'  As- 
sociation of  Texas  to  the  Thirtieth  Legislature"  has  already  been 
presented  to  you,  and  being  one  of  that  committee  and  being  un- 
able to  attend  on  account  of  my  county  court  being  in  session  when 
the  committee  met  with  you,  I  desire  to  submit  some  further  rea- 
sons why  the  recommendations  should  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
first  message  which  you  may  present  to  the  Legislature. 

I  desire  to  mention  only  Section  8  of  the  recommendations, 
which  is  as  follows :  "That  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  be  created  by  statutory  enactment  in  all  counties 
having  a  scholastic  population  of  two  thousand  or  more."  I  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  prime  element  in  character,  as  related  to 
conduct,  is  the  power  of  self-control  and  self-direction  and  hence 
the  guiding  end  of  school  discipline  is  to  train  pupils  in  habits  of 
self-control  and  self-direction;  i.  e.,  to  prepare  them  to  be  self- 
governing  men  and  women  in  life.  And  I  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  profound  duties  that  the  human  family  can  under- 
take, and  that  those  who  have  charge  of  this  duty  should  be  men 
and  women  of  much  learning  and  with  an  abundance  of  executive 
ability  whose  powers  are  concentrated  upon  the  school. 

That  those  who  are  directly  in  charge  of  the  school  can  not  attain 
the  high  standard  necessary  for  this  purpose,  except  they  them- 
selves be  led  by  the  same  exalted  character.  The  work  of  the  school 
in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to  receive  the  concentrated  effort  of  the 
brightest  educational  minds  of  this  great  country  of  ours.  And 
the  county  school  system  should  be  under  the  immediate  super- 
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vision  of  some  one  who  makes  that  his  best  study,  and  I  will  say 
to  you  that  no  matter  how  able  or  how  strong  may  be  the  desire  of 
a  county  judge  in  a  county  with  more  than  two  thousand  scholastic 
population  to  make  his  schools  what  they  ought  to  be,  he  is  abso- 
lutely helpless  in  the  matter  for  the  want  of  time.  And,  besides, 
as  a  rule  (as  in  this  case),  the  county  judge  is  not  qualified  to  head 
the  school  affairs  of  the  county.  Individually,  there  is  no  desire 
on  my  part  to  shirk  duty  and  to  shun  the  work  of  the  county  school 
superintendent,  for  it  is  one  of  much  pleasure  to  me,  but  when  I 
ought  to  be  giving  the  schools  my  best  labors,  there  come  up  those 
of  the  judge  that  I  can  not  put  off.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
pleasure,  and,  indeed,  a  treat  to  me  to  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
with  the  committee  at  Palestine  when  they  met  you,  but  other 
duties  of  my  office  made  it  absolutely  impossible. 

I  believe  that  there  are  no  other  such  great  institutions  as  the 
school  that  is  permitted  to  be  led  and  guided  by  the  untrained. 
The  great  city  school  systems  all  have  their  tried  and  trained  su- 
perintendent, and  yet  the  rural  schools  with  a  thousand  and  one 
other  shortcomings  are  deprived  of  this  supervision  that  could 
easily  be  given  them.  /  really  think  that  the  counties  could  bet- 
ter do  without  the  county  judge  than  they  can  without  the  efficient 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  I  know  that  many  county  judges 
will  bob  up  and  say  that  their  office  will  not  pay  them  without  the 
ex-fficio  received  as  county  superintendent,  and  as  answer  to  that  I 
say  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  county  judge  to  starve  than  for 
the  children  of  the  country  to  continue  to  go  as  they  have  in  the 
past  and  are  still  doing  without  the  benefit  of  one  trained  in  the 
service  as  a  teacher.  And  besides  the  commissioners  courts  over 
the  State  can  increase  the  ex-fficio  of  the  county  judges  very 
easily  the  $600  which  they  lose  as  county  superintendents  of  schools. 
Most  county  judges  are  so  busy  with  other  matters  that  they  can  not 
attend  to  the  schools  at  all,  and  take  into  their  office  to  look  after 
the  interest  of  the  school  some  cheap  two-bit  teacher ;  no  wonder 
the  schools  of  Texas  today  are  not  keeping  pace  with  other  indus- 
tries of  life.  It  seems  to  be  that  the  right?  of  the  "country  child" 
are  being  winked  at  for  the  gain  of  others.  If  you  will  for  one 
day  visit  the  county  schools  of  your  county,  or  any  other  county  in 
Texas,  and  compare  them  with  the  schools  of  old  Rusk  county 
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when  you  were  a  boy  there,  and  later  when  I  was  a  boy  there,  you 
will  also  find  they  are  not  abreast  of  the  times. 

"Won't  you  come  over  to  Macedonia  and  help  us?" 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  S.  March, 

County  Judge. 
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SOME  CONCRETE  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  BENEFITS  OF 

EFFICIENT  COUNTY  SUPERVISION  OF  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A.   THE  PLANS  AND  WORK  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  F.  P.  GUENTHER, 

OF  LAVACA  COUNTY. 

By  T.  L.  Toland,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Port  Arthur, 

Texas. 

THE   OFFICE   ESTALISHED   IN   LAVACA    COUNTY. 

Superintendent  F.  P.  Guenther  entered  upon  his  duties  as  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Lavaca  county,  September 
1,  1900,  the  office  having  just  been  created  by  the  commissioners 
court.  At  that  time  the  schools  were  in  very  poor  condition,  no 
system  whatever  existing.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Guenther 
had  been  connected  with  the  schools  of  Lavaca  county  as  teacher, 
members  of  the  board  of  examiners  and  chairman  of  the  county 
teachers'  institute,  and  was  thus  conversant  with  the  needs  of  the 
schools  in  that  county  at  the  time  of  assuming  his  duties. 

THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES.' 

Being  a  great  believer  in  the  value  of  organized  effort  especially 
among  a  body  of  teachers,  Mr.  Guenther's  first  official  act  was  to 
appoint  a  time  for  a  teachers'  institute.  With  characteristic  earn- 
estness, energy  and  determination,  he  planned  well  for  this  first 
institute  and  set  to  work,  by  personal  interview  and  by  correspond- 
ence, to  secure  a  large  attendance. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  this  meeting  was  to  get  before  the 
teachers  his  plans  for  work  during  the  first  term.  He  had  care- 
fully outlined  what  he  hoped  to  accomplish,  and  submitted  it,  with 
full  explanation,  to  the  teachers  in  attendance.  From  the  very 
first  his  plans  were  both  progressive  and  aggressive,  and  while 
many  of  the  better  teachers  were  favorably  impressed  and  pledged 
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co-operation,  many  others  bitterly  opposed  his  plans  and  methods. 
All  told,  his  first  institute  was  a  success,  for  during  that  meeting 
he  had  stirred  the  better  class  to  the  point  of  enthusiasm  and  to  a 
determined  effort  to  better  their  condition,  and  do  more  for  the 
children  under  their  direction.  As  to  the  opposition,  which  was 
great  among  teachers,  trustees  and  the  public  at  first,  Superintend- 
ent Guenther  paid  but  little  attention,  but  continued  to  carry  out 
his  well  organized  plans,  using  every  possible  means  for  creating 
sentiment  in  favor  of  better  qualified  teachers  and  a  better  organ- 
ized system  of  schools. 

But  with  this  one  meeting  Superintendent  Guenther  did  not 
rest.  During  the  first  term  he  conducted  fourteen  local  institutes 
in  order  to  train  the  teachers  for  a  higher  grade  of  institute  work 
in  the  future.  Since  the  first  institute  held  in  1900  the  county 
institutes  of  Lavaca  county  have  been  unsurpassed  anywhere  for 
their  thorough  organization,  their  adaptation  to  local  needs,  and 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  harmony  actuating  the  teachers  under 
their  superintendent's  inspiring  leadership.  Three  years  ago  Su- 
perintendent Guenther  decided  to  hold  a  high-grade  institute  for 
one  week  just  before  opening  the  schools  of  his  county,  and  the 
results  were  so  marked  and  pleasing  to  all  interested  that  this 
plan  of  institute  work  has  been  thoroughly  fixed  and  adopted  as 
the  best  plan,  and  the  one  to  be  followed  in  Lavaca  county  in  the 
future.  The  work  of  the  Lavaca  county  institutes  has  done  much 
to  give  impetus  to  and  to  put  the  correct  interpretation  on  county 
institute  work  all  over  the  State. 

Not  only  with  teachers  but  also  with  the  trustees  of  his  county 
does  he  hold  meetings.  During  the  first  summer  of  his  adminis- 
tration he  conducted  sixteen  such  meetings  all  over  the  county  with 
gratifying  results. 

SCHOOL  VISITATION. 

After  finishing  the  work  of  the  first  county  institute,  Superin- 
tendent Guenther  gave  his  attention  to  his  office  work  for  a  short 
time,  establishing  a  careful  system  for  the  handling  of  the  finances 
and  all  other  matters  pertaining-  to  the  schools.  Then  began  his 
official  visits  to  his  schools ;  and  by  Christmas  he  had  visited  -every 
school  in  his  county,  although  there  were  more  than  one  hundred. 
In  these  visits  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the 
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schools,  had  met  each  teacher  in  the  school  room  at  work,  had 
met  most  of  the  trustees,  had  observed  the  methods  of  the  teachers 
and  the  most  urgent  and  immediate  needs  of  the  schools.  At  the 
same  time  he  sought  to  gain  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of 
the  teachers,  by  wholesome  advice  and  assistance  in  their  teaching 
and  discipline,  never  failing  to  make  pointed  and  appropriate  talks 
to  the  children.  Again,  he  noticed  the  most  common  mistakes 
made  by  his  teachers,  and  the  strong  points  of  every  school;  also 
the  physical  conditions. 

parents'  meetings  and  school  reform. 

After  Christmas  he  again  visited  the  schools,  this  time  notif}ring 
the  teachers  at  what  time  to  expect  him,  and  requesting  them  to 
have  their  trustees  and  patrons  present,  if  possible.  These  meet- 
ings were  held  at  every  school,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  trustees 
and  patrons  he  conducted  recitations  and  tests,  made  talks,  point- 
ing out  definitely  the  condition  and  needs,  physical  and  otherwise, 
of  the  schools.  On  these  occasions  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  patrons,  trustees  and  teachers  were  emphasized,  and  where  they 
had  failed  they  were  made  to  feel  it,  especially  the  indolent,  care- 
less teacher.  From  this  time  on  the  opposition  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  began  to  grow  less,  and  the  duties,  respon- 
sibilities and  importance  of  the  office  became  more  evident  to  the 
people  of  Lavaca  county. 

THE  UNIFORM  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

During  his  first  year  in  visiting  his  schools  he  noticed  the  lack 
of  uniformity  and  organized  effort  in  the  instruction  given  by  the 
teachers,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  for 
the  schools  of  the  entire  county.  The  teaching  had  no  purpose, 
the  teachers  had  little  or  no  conception  of  what  they  were  expected 
to  accomplish,  no  plans,  no  outlines;  but  in  many  instances  there 
Avas  an  aimless,  haphazard  waste  of  time.  So,  feeling  the  great 
necessity  of  organized  effort,  he  began  the  task  of  working  out  a 
systematic  course  of  study.  At  first  it  consisted  of  mere  outlines 
which  he  explained  to  his  teachers  in  the  institutes,  and  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  offer  suggestions  freely.  During  the 
first  year  the'  teachers,  with  the  help  of  the-  Superintendent,  prae- 
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tically  tested  these  outlines  in  their  individual, schools.  The  plans, 
methods  and  results  were  carefully  noted,  and  then  made  a  basis 
for  further  discussion  in  institute  work.  In  this  way  the  original 
outline  has  been  revised  from  time  to  time,  and  the  best  thoughts 
and  observations  of  the  teachers  and  superintendents  alike  have 
been  woven  into  the  present  well-planned,  well-organized  course  of 
study,  based  upon  the  best  and  most  modern  ideas  of  educatoin. 

teachers'  reports  improved. 

Again,  when  Superintendent  Guenther  assumed  his  duties,  he 
found  that  all  records  and  reports  made  and  kept  by  the  teachers 
were  very  inaccurate,  and  that  many  teachers  were  not  capable  of 
keeping  correct  records  or  making  correct  monthly  and  annual  re- 
ports ;  and  they  denounced  all  reports  as  useless.  So  it  was  neces- 
sary to  correct  this  evil.  The  proper  keeping  of  records  and  re- 
ports became  a  prominent  feature  of  the  institute  work,  incorrect 
reports  were  returned  to  the  teachers,  and  specimens  of  neat  and 
accurate  records  were  placed  on  exhibition,  both  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office  and  at  the  institute  meetings,  and  a  system  of 
grading  teachers  on  neatness,  accuracy  and  promptness  in  making 
reports  was  introduced.  All  of  which  has  brought  about  efficiency, 
and  the  needed  reform  in  the  matter  of  reports  and  records.  The 
teachers  have  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  prompt- 
ness, accuracy  and  uniformity  of  records  and  reports. 

teachers'  reports  studied  by  the  superintendent. 

Lavaca  county  teachers'  reports  are  now  made  out  so  accurately 
that  the  Superintendent  can  depend  upon  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  forming  his  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  different 
schools,  and  make  his  professional  visits  where  most  needed  for 
immediate  help  and  instruction.  For  instance,  when  the  monthly 
report  shows  a  large  enrollment  and  very  small  average  attendance, 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  a  great  number  of  corporal 
punishments,  many  cases  of  truancy,  an  unusually  large  number 
of  daily  recitations,  and  other  similar  conditions,  the  Superintend- 
ent understands  that  his  presence  is  needed,  and  he  makes  it  con- 
venient to  visit  such  a  school  immediately,  to  investigate  and  ren- 
der the  proper  assistance  to  the  teacher. 
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UNIFORM  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  term  examination  used  by  Superintendent  Guenther  is  of 
great  benefit,  and  has  been  one  of  the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
work  uniform  in  all  schools,  and  encouraging  the  teachers  to  follow 
the  course  of  study  provided  for  the  schools.  The  first  examina- 
tion is  held  during  the  last  week  before  Christmas  and  the  second 
one  at  the  close  of  the  respective  schools.  The  question's  for  these 
examinations  are  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  based  upon  the 
outline  work.  The  teachers  are  required  to  grade  the  papers  care- 
fully and  then  file  them  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent. 
Then  during  the  summer  months  the  superintendent  examines  the 
papers  and  again  compares  those  of  the  different  schools.  In  the 
examination  of  these  papers  the  superintendent  gets  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  hints  as  to  the  real  work  being  done,  which  aids 
him  in  passing  on  the  merits  of  the  different  schools  and  teachers. 

OTHER  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Superintendent  Guenther  constantly  keeps  before  the  people  of 
his  county,  through  the  county  papers  in  a  regular  educational 
column,  through  public  addresses  and  otherwise,  such  topics  as  the 
following:  The  necessity  for  a  special  school  tax,  better  equip- 
ment for  the  schools,  better  schoolhouses,  libraries,  sanitation,  and 
better  prepared  teachers.  In  this  way  the  people  are  educated  and 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  schools;  the  proper  edu- 
cational sentiment  is  cultivated  in  favor  of  providing  the  necessary 
means  for  good  schoolhouses  and  well-equipped  schools.  The  peo- 
ple co-operate  with  the  superintendent  in  securing  the  very  best 
teachers  possible. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION  HAS  PAID. 

All  that  I  have  mentioned  and  much  more  has  been  accomplished 
for  educational  progress  and  advancement  in  Lavaca  county.  Six 
years  ago  utter  chaos  existed  there  in  educational  affairs,  as  is  the 
case  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  Texas  now.  The  public  school 
laws  were  openly  violated  by  trustees,  teachers  and  patrons,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  united  effort  for  tlio  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion.    But,  by  the  intelligent  guidance  and  direction  of  a  compe- 
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tent,  earnest,  faithful  administrator  of  public  school  affairs,  the 
energies  and  forces  that  were  formerly  wasted  have  been  directed 
into  proper  channels  and  united  in  the  development  of  a  system  of 
rural  school  education  that  is  a  credit  to  Superintendent  Guenther 
and  the  citizens  of  Lavaca  county. 

C.       COUNTY  SUPERVISION  IN  FANNIN  COUNTY. 

Superintendent  I.  W.  Evans  of  the  Bonham  City  Schools  has 
the  following  to  say  with  regard  to  the  work  of  a  Fannin  county 
superintendent : 

"I  taught  school  in  this  county  during  Mr.  Bradley's  entire  term 
of  service  as  county  superintendent,  and  am  therefore  in  position 
to  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  he  rendered  to  this  county, 
the  schools  and  the  pupils  therein  a  service  which  can  never  have 
its  adequate  reward  at  the  hands  of  man.  His  administration  was 
one  of  strong  leadership  and  one  of  great  inspiration  to  teachers, 
trustees  and  people,  as  was  evidenced  by  increased  enthusiasm 
among  the  teachers,  the  impetus  given  to  school  building,  increased 
attendance  at  schools,  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching, 
and  the  success  of  the  county  institute  which,  I  believe,  was  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

County  supervision  has  been  a  great  boon  to  Fannin;  it  has  not 
only  lifted  her  schools  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency,  but  it  has 
saved  to  the  county  in  money  many  times  the  salary  of  the  office 
through  the  expert  advice  given  to  the  school  authorities  conduct- 
ing the  business  affairs  of  the  schools.  If  the  people  all  over 
Texas  knew  what  county  supervision  has  done  for  Fannin,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  hesitation  over  the  establishment  of  this 
office  in  any  county  of  the  State." 

D.      A  SMALL   COUNTY'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  SUPERVISION. 

Jefferson  county  is  a  small  county,  having  a  scholastic  popula- 
tion in  1905-'06  of  only  1348.  Nevertheless,  county  supervision 
has  come  there  to  stay,  though  the  superintendent's  Hilary  amounts 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  county  for  school  pur- 
poses; for  the  people  realize  the  value  of  a  superintendent  to  the 
school  interests  of  the  county.     Superintendent  H.  F.  Triplett  has 
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the  following  comment  to  make  on  Superintendent  M.  L.  Moody's 
work  in  Jefferson  county: 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  schools  of  Jefferson  county  have  been  re- 
markably improved  since  the  adoption  of  county  superintendency. 
Under  the  close  work  of  Superintendent  M.  L.  Moody,  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  save  two  have  local  tax  support.  The  schools 
are  working  under  a  well  adapted  course  of  study.  Thus  has  been 
secured  a  unity  of  work  in  the  schools  each  year,  and  also  a  unity 
of  work  from  year  to  year.  The  school  term  has  been  lenghtened, 
and  high  class  teachers  secured.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
have  State  certificates  or  normal  diplomas. 

Superintendent  M.  L.  Moody  faithfully  and  effectively  devotes 
his  time  to  his  schools. 

Besides  the  few  cases  of  devoted  and  energetic  county  superin- 
tendents of  Texas  cited  above,  there  are  many  more  who  are  giving 
their  best  energies,  their  best  thought,  their  best  life  to  the  cause 
of  rural  school  education  and  who  are  leaving  in  indelible  impress 
upon  the  educational  welfare  of  the  State. 

E.      A  SUCCESSFUL  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  ALABAMA. 

In  1887  the  Alabama  Legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  the 
county  commissioners  court  of  Jefferson  county  to  provide  an  office 
for  the  county  superintendent  at  the  county  seat  and  to  pay  him, 
in  addition  to  the  2  per  cent  commissions  received  by  him  from  the 
State  funds  paid  the  teachers,  $65  per  month,  and  requiring  said 
superintendent  to  devote  his  time  to  public  school  work  in  the 
county  and  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Since  that  time  the  county  superintendent  in  Alabama  was  re- 
quired to  devote  only  one  Saturday  in  a  month  to  the  county's 
school  affairs  and  was  nothing  more  than  a  disbursing  officer,  and 
being  anxious  to  learn  what  effect  the  law  providing  for  a  com- 
petent superintendent  for  Jefferson  county  had  on  the  schools  of 
this  county,  the  writer  of  this  bulletin  wrote  the  present  county 
superintendent  of  Jefferson  county,  Mr.  I.  W.  McAdory,  for  the 
facts,  which  are  summarized  below: 

The  visible  fruit  of  the  first  two  years'  work  in  the  schools  and 
among  the  people  of  the  county  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the 
Legislature  authorizing  and  requiring  the  board  of  county  com- 
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missioners  to  levy  and  collect  5  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of  property, 
and  to  appropriate  the  same  out  of  the  county  revenues  to  the 
public  schools  in  the  county,  to  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  the 
teachers  as  the  State  school  fund  was  apportioned  and  paid  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  education.  For  thirteen  years,  about 
$20,000  has  been  paid  to  her  teachers  out  of  the  county  revenues 
annually.  In  1899  one  of  our  judges  declared  this  law  unconsti- 
tutional. The  present  incumbent  made  bond  and  carried  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  saved  this  money  perpetually  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  county. 

Save  that  time  when  the  Southern  Railroad  contested  the  pay- 
ment, there  has  arisen  not  one  word  of  complaint,  but  our  people 
have  cheerfully  paid  the  tax.  So  popular  has  this  law  been  that 
with  very  little  trouble  and  soliciting  the  people  voted  a  special 
levy  of  10  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of  property  in  addition  to  the 
5  cents,  that  we  have  been  using  so  long,  in  1904.  Now  the  county 
is  paying  to  her  teachers  more  than  $70,000,  an  amount  nearly 
equal  to  the  amount  received  from  the  State  treasury,  together  with 
the  poll  tax. 

The  county  superintendent  of  Jefferson  county  has  lived  in  his 
buggy,  in  the  schools  of  the  county  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
the  larger  part  of  the  time  for  "sixteen  years.  The  parents,  teach- 
ers and  children  have  been  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  his  pres- 
ence and  talks.  The  teachers  have  been  kept  well  organized  and 
have  been  a  power  in  electing  men  friendly  to  public  schools  to  the 
Legislature.  By  working  together,  they  are  considered  by  candi- 
dates for  all  the  offices.  An  army  composed  of  so  many  true  men 
and  women  ought  to  be  a  power  for  good.  Many  good  schoolhouses 
have  been  built  and  furnished,  patrons  are  demanding  the  best 
trained  teachers,  having  learned  there  is  a  difference  in  teachers  as 
in  mechanics  and  trained  and  untrained,  skilled  and  unskilled  men 
in  all  the  trades  and  professions. 

The  work  of  the  county  superintendent  has  increased  so  that  one 
man  can  not  do  all  the  work.  He  has  employed  one  of  the  county 
board  as  assistant.  As  a  member  of  the  county  board  he  has  some 
authority.  He,  as  well  as  the  superintendent,  gives  his  entire  time 
to  the  work. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  IN  LOUISIANA. 

THE  SYSTEM. 

The  Louisiana  system  of  public  instruction  is  unique.  In  every 
parish  (county)  there  is  a  board  of  education  composed  of  repre- 
sentative citizens,  charged  with  certain  duties  in  the  management 
of  the  schools.  The  school  district  is  almost  a  nonentity,  the  parish 
being  the  unit  of  organization.  The  only  district  officer  is  the 
"auxiliary  visiting  trustee"  with  restricted  powers,  the  principal 
powers  usually  conferred  on  district  trustees,  such  as  appointment 
of  teachers,  locating  schoolhouses,  etc.,  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  parish  board.  The  board  elects  the  superintendent  and 
fixes  his  salary.  This  ranges  from  $600  to  $2400,  and  many 
of  the  best  superintendents  are  receiving  $1600  to  $1800  a  year; 
and  owine:  to  these  advanced  salaries  the  best  school  men  in  the 
State  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  parishes. 

The  parish  board  is  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
which  in  turn  is  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent is  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  board.  As  to  the  effect  of  this 
law  on  the  educational  progress  of  the  State,  Superintendent  A. 
B.  Aswell  writes: 

"The  recent  law  providing  that  a  parish  superintendent  shall  be 
a  person  of  high  moral  character  and  a  practical  educator,  followed 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  copy  of  which 
I  am  enclosing,  in  my  opinion  has  done  more  for  public  education 
in  Louisiana  than  all  other  things  combined  have  done  in  many 
years." 

The  State  Board  of  Eduaction  has  been  very  zealous  in  the  in- 
terpretation and  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  has  placed  a  strict 
construction  on  the  term  "practical  educator,"  and  sees  to  it  that 
parish  boards  appoint  men  as  superintendents  who  measure  up  to 
the  qualifications  and  who  devote  as  much  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  schools  as  is  demanded  of  them  by  the  ruling  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Following  are  given  the  ruling  of  the  board 
concerning  parish  superintendents  in  full : 
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RESOLUTIONS    PASSED    BY   THE    LOUISIANA    STATE    BOARD    OF 
EDUCATION,  NOVEMBER  24,    1905. 

CONCERNING    PARISH     SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  very  much 
of  the  progressive  life  of  the  public  schools  is  in  the  parish  superin- 
tendent; and 

Whereas,  School  supervision  has  been  correctly  recognized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  being  a  kind  of  work  which  requires  special  skill  in 
discriminating  between  good  and  bad  teaching,  and  which  requires  a  fre- 
quent visitation  of  the  schools  by  an  official  who  is  especially  trained 
for  this  highly  professional  work;   and 

Whereas,  The  visiting  of  the  schools  by  an  untrained  superintendent 
whose  main  business  is  not  school  work  and  whose  best  thought  is  not 
devoted  constantly  to  the  schools,  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  the  children's  money;  and 

Whereas,  Under  the  new  law  increasing  the  salary  of  the  parish  super- 
tendent,  the  people  of  the  State  have  the  right  to  expect  and  to  receive 
service  of  correspondingly  increased  efficiency;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  requested  to  interpret 
the  term  "practical  educator"  as  used  in  Sec.  8  of  Act  167  of  1904,  naming 
the  qualifications  of  a  parish  superintendent  of  the  public  schools ;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  board,  it  was  clearly  the  purpose  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  its  commendable  action  in  raising  the  qualifica- 
tions and  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  parish  superintendents,  to  place 
in  the  position  of  parish  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  each  parish  a 
trained  school  man,  who  would  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools;  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  places  the  following 
interpretation  upon  the  scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  and  time 
limits  that  should  be  required  of  the  parish  superintendents  of  the  public 
schools : 

Qualifications  and  Time  Limits. 

I.  Scholastic  qualifications  required  of  parish  superintendents: 

a.  A  present  technical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public 

schools,  sufficient  to  procure  a  first  grade  teachers'  certificate. 

b.  The  attainments  necessary  to  enable  him  to  examine  the  papers  in 

an  examination  for  the  three  grades  of  teachers'  certificates,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  professional  as  well  as  the  scholastic  attain- 
ments of  the  applicants. 

II.  Professional  qualifications  required  of  a  parish  superintendent: 

a.  Ability  to  conduct  a  practical  recitation  and  to  test  the  work  of  the 

class  room. 

b.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice   of  teaching  suf- 

ficient to  advise  and  direct  the  teachers  of  his  parish  in  the  school 
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room ;  and  to  direct,  inspire  and  train  his  corps  of  teachers  in  his 
parish  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes. 

c.  Skill  in  assisting  and  advising  his  teachers  in  the  applications  of  a 

course  of  study,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  to  the  end  that 
his  teachers  may  render  their  best  service,  and  the  time  and  op- 
portunities of  the  children  are  not  wasted. 

d.  A   practical   knowledge   of   school   systems,   school   apparatus,   school 

supplies  and  school  buildings,  to  the  end  that  he  may  give  prac- 
tical advice  to  his  school  board,  as  is  contemplated  under  the  law. 

III.     Time  qualifications    (practical  under  the  law)  : 

a.  If  his  salary  be  $1200,  or  more,  he  should  devote  his  entire  time  to 

the  work .  of  supervision  in  his  parish,  not  so  much  by  being  in 
his  office,  as  by  observing  the  work  of  the  school  room,  and  by 
participating  in  the  work  of  the  institutes  and  educational  meet- 
ings, and  in  consultation  with  the  patrons  and  officials  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  his  parish. 

b.  If  his  salary  be  from  $900  to  $1200  he  should  devote  all  his  time 

(as  above  indicated)  while  his  schools  are  in  session;  and,  at 
other  times,  he  should  devote  at  least  one-half  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  position. 

c.  If  his  salary  be  from  $600  to  $900,  he  should  devote  at  least  two- 

thirds  of  his  time  (as  above  indicated)  while  his  schools  are  in 
session;  and,  at  other  times,  he  should  devote  sufficient  time  to 
look  properly  after  the  school  property  and  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  opening  of  the  next  school  cession. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  parish  school  boards  now  in  charge  of  the 
public  schools  of  Louisiana  are  hereby  respectfully  directed  to  observe 
and  make  effective  at  once  the  foregoing  interpretation  by  this  board  of 
the  scholastic  and  professional  qualifications  and  time  limits  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  board,  should,  under  the  law,  be  required  of  parish  super- 
intendents of  the  public  schools. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
be  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  all  members  of  the 
parish  school  boards  through  their  presidents  to  report  in  writing  to  the 
State.  Superintendent,  within  sixty  days,  whether  or  not  these  resolutions 
are  being  complied  with. 

J.  B.  A  swell,  N.   C.   Blanchard, 

Secretary.  President. 

SPECIAL  RESOLUTION. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  gives  notice  to  a  certain  parish 
board  that  the  superintendent  elected  by  the  said  board  is  not 
qualified  in  the  following  resolutions: 
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February  20,  1906. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  following  resolutions  concerning  the  quali- 
fications of  your  parish  superintendent  were  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education: 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  while  this  Board  does  not  wish  to  control  or  in- 
fluence the  parish  boards  of  school  directors  as  to  whom  they-  shall  select 
for  parish  superintendent ;  however,  it  being  our  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
of  the  State  as  to  matters  of  public  education  are  enforced,  we  feel  im- 
pelled to  insist  that  as  long  as  the  State  laws  require  a  'practical  edu- 
cator' for  parish  superintendent,  we  must  insist  that  fche  parish  boards 
of  school  directors  comply  with  the  laws  by  electing  parish  superintend- 
ents who  possess  the  qualifications  required  by  law,  and  as  interpreted  in 
the  resolutions  of  this  body  adopted  November  24,  1905. 

Whereas,  The  qualifications  (as  stipulated  in  the  law,  and  as  inter- 
preted by  resolutions  of  this  Board,  November  24,  1905),  of 

,  the   superintendent  of  .schools  of    

parish,   not   having   been    established   to    the   satisfaction   of   this    Board; 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  board  of  school  directors  of  said  parish,  within 
thirty  days  from  this  date,  are  hereby  requested  to  take  such  action  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  supervision  as  will  place  this  important  educa- 
tional factor  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law  and  the 
resolutions  aforesaid. 

Be  it  further  resolred.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  this  Board  to  the  president  of  the  said  board  of  school 
directors,  with  the  request  that  the  action  taken  by  ?aid  board  of  school 
directors  be   communicated  to  the  secretary   of  this  Board  by    Alarch   30, 


190G." 


Yours  'very  truly, 


State  Superintendent. 
SPECIAL  RESOLUTION'. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  forbids  a  parish  superintendent 
from  practicing  law,  in  the  following  terms: 

Batox  Rouge,  February  20,  1906. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  following  resolutions  concerning  the  quali- 
fications of  your  parish  superintendent  were  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  today: 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  while  this  Board  does  not  wish  to  control  or  in- 
fluense  the  parish  boards  of  school  directors  as  to  whom  they  shall  select 
for  parish  superintendent:  however,  it  being  our  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
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of  the  State  as  to  matters  of  public  education  are  enforced,  we  feel  im- 
pelled to  insist  that  as  long  as  the  State  laws  require  a  'practical  edu- 
cator' for  parish  superintendent,  we  must  insist  that  the  parish  boards 
of  school  directors  comply  with  the  laws  by  electing  parish  superintend- 
ents who  possess  the  qualifications  required  by  law,  and  as  interpreted  in 
the  resolutions  of  this  body  adopted  November  24,  1905. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  without  any   disposition  on  the   part   of 

this  Board  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  

,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office   of  parish 

superintendent  of  the  schools  of parish,  yet  in  con- 
sideration of  the  salary  paid  the  said  incumbent  (and  the  salary  paid  is 
none  too  large  for  practical  supervision  of  the  schools),  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Board  that  unless  the  said  incumbent  discontinues  the  practice  of 
law.  he  will  be  holding  the  position  of  parish  superintendent  of  schools 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law  and  the  resolution?  of  this 
Board  interpreting  same,  November  24,  1905. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  it  is  recommended  by  this  Board  that  the 

board  of  school  directors  of  the  said  parish  of  

take  such  action  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  supervision  as  will  place 
this  important  educational  factor  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  law  and  the  resolutions  aforesaid. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  this  Board  to  the  president  of  the  said  board  of  school 
directors  with  the  request  that  the  action  taken  by  oaid  board  of  school 
directors  be  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  this  Board  by  March  30, 

1906." 

Yours  very  truly, 


State  Superintendent. 
SPECIAL  RESOLUTION. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  recommends  a  certain  salary  for 

a  certain  parish  superintendent : 

February  20,  1906. 

My  Dear  Sir  : :  The  following  resolutions  concerning  the  quali- 
fications of  your  parish  superintendent  were  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  today: 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  While  this  board  does  not  wish  to  control  (etc., 
as  before) . 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  is  is  recommended  by  this  board  that  the 

board  of  school  directors  of  the  parish  of ,  if  practicable, 

pay  the  present  incumbent,    ,  a  salary  sufficient 

to  justify  the  said  incumbent  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  schools  of  the  said  parish,  to  the  end  that  the  schools  may  receive 
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more  definite   and  constant   supervision,  and  the  general   school   interests 
be  promoted.'' 

Yours  very  truly, 


State  Superintendent. 
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APPENDIX  L 

Showing  Expenditures  for  Supervision  of  Schools  in  Various  States. 


State. 


Alabama 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 
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Notes:— The  figures  in  column  "Total  Expended  for  Supervision"  include  office 
and  traveling  expenses  of  the  superintendents  and  salaries  or  fees  of  other  ad- 
ministrative officers.  The  percents  expended  for  supervision  are  found  by  divid- 
ing the  total  amount  paid  teachers,  into  the  total  amount  paid  for  supervision.  It 
must  further  be  taken  into  consideration  that  teachers'  salaries  are  low  in  Texas. 
This  of  course  raises  the  per  cent  paid  for  supervision  and  gives  Texas  a  better  show- 
ing in  the  table  than  she  deserves.  Most  States  pay  teachers  better  than  Texas  and 
have  longer  school  term. 


APPENDIX  J. 

SOME    ADDITIONAL    PACTS    CONCERNING    SALARIES, 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  ASSISTANT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS, ETC.,  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  State  has  101  independent  districts,  each  with  its  own  su- 
perintendent. 

The  pay  of  county  superintendents  consists  of  fees  paid  by  ap- 
plicants for  certificates. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Thirty  cities  employ  their  own  superintendents  at  from  $50  to 
$400  per  month. 

Twelve  assistant  county  superintendents  receive  $13,920. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  supervision  of  the  rural  and  semi- 
rural  schools  is  itemized  as  follows: 

Salaries $  84,325 

Per  diem 3,000 

Assistants 13,920 

Incidentals 6,183 

Traveling  (about) 30,000 

Institutes 11,881 


l<  - 


Total $149,309 

FLORIDA. 

The  cost  of  administration  of  rural  schools  is  itemized  as  follows 

Superintendents'  salaries $34,242 

Traveling  expenses 2,144 

School  boards'  per  diem  and  mileage 10,052 

Incidentals 5,712 

Printing 2,346 


Total $54,49 
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GEORGIA. 

Eichmoncl  county,  containing  the  city  of  Augusta,  has  the  county 
unit  plan  of  organization;  one  school  board  and  one  superintend- 
ent supervise  the  schools  of  both  city  and  county. 

There  are  137  counties!  four  of  these  are  under  the  "Local 
School  Laws" ;  in  these  latter  salaries  of  the  county  superintendent 
range  between  $2100  and  $4500,  average  $2837. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  independent  districts  employ  separate 
superintendents  for  $71,926. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  Cooke  county  was  $8781; 
the  next  maximum  below  this  was  $1826. 

Out  of  a  total  of  102,  only  7  county  superintendents  receive  a 
salary  of  less  than  $1000.  The  county  superintendents  have  ap- 
propriated for  incidental  expenses  $12,513. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  superintendents  of  cities  and 
villages  spend  all  or  part  of  their  time  in  supervision. 

IOWA. 

Nearly  all  the  county  superintendents  receive  $1250  per  annum. 

Of  the  61  cities  having  a  population  (U.  S.  census)  of  1500  to 
3000,  only  7  pay  their  superintendent  less  than  $1000;  20  pay 
$1200  or  more. 

Of  the  55  cities  having  a  population  of  3000  or  over,  all  pay 
more  than  $100  to  their  superintendent;  33  pay  $1500  or  more; 
8  pay  $2000  or  more;  the  maximum  is  $3500. 

There  are  besides  over  600  additional  graded  school  systems  su- 
pervised by  special  superintendents  or  principals. 

KANSAS. 

Only  3  county  superintendents  out  of  the  23  receive  a  salary  less 
than  $1000. 

The  State  pays  superintendents'  office  and  rtaveling  expenses, 
printing,  advertising,  attorneys'  fees,  institute  expenses  and  ex- 
penses iscurred  by  superintendents  while  in  attendance  at  State 
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and  county  associations,  also  salaries  of  9  assistant  county  super- 
intendents. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  State  has  81  town  superintendents,  of  whom  53  receive  a 
salary  of  $1500  and  28  more. than  $1500. 

Of  the  187  "town,"  city  or  village  superintendents,  only  3  re- 
ceive a  salary  under  $1000 ;  namely,  $700,  889  and  $900. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  salary  of  county  superintendent  is  fixed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners; the  minimum  is  $10  for  each  school  district  and  the 
maximum  $1800.  The  employment  of  assistants  in  counties  hav- 
ing 100  schools  or  more  is  authorized. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Seventy-three  municipal  school  superintendents  receive  $74,385, 
17  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  teachers  and  superintendents. 
The  rural  schools  pay  5.3  per  cent  for  supervision. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  is  determined  by  the 
county  commissioners  with  the  following  legal  restrictions:  The 
minimum  salary  in  counties  having  4000  or  more  scholastic  is 
$1200;  2500  to  4000  scholastics,  $1000;  1500  to  2500  scholastics, 
$800 ;  the  maximum  of  $800  is  prescribed  for  the  smaller  counties. 

Under  this  law  72  county  superintendents  receive  more  than 
$800;  18  less;  60  receive  $1000  or  more. 

NEVADA. 

The  district  attorney  is  ex-officio  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  Nevada  and  Texas  are  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which 
have  ex-offxcio  superintendents  of  schools. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  average  salary  of  city  superintendent  is  $1655;  of  town 
(rural)  superintendents  $1267;  of  high  school  principals  $1119. 
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NEW  JERSEY, 

All  county  superintendents  receive  a  salary  of  $2000  according 
to  a  recent  law. 

County  boards  have  authority  to  appoint  supervisory  princi- 
pals in  addition  to  county  superintendents. 

NEW  YORK. 

In  apportioning  the  State  school  fund  the  State  Superintend- 
ent takes  out: 

First.     Salaries  of  school  commissioners. 

Second.     Money  for  libraries. 

Third.     $800  for  each  city. 

Fourth.  $800  for  each  village  employing  a  competent  superin- 
tendent. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  "shall  not  be  less  than 
$3  per  day  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  public  schools.  "The 
county  board  of  education  may  fix  an  annual  salary  not  to  exceed 
4  per  cent  of  the  disbursements  for  schools  under  his  supervision. 
The  board  of  any  county  whose  total  school  fund  exceeds  $15,000 
may  employ  a  superintendent  for  all  of  his  time  at  such  salary  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  board." 

Cities  and  towns  may  employ  separate  superintendent,  but  are 
under  county  board  of  education. 

State  Board  of  Education  may  permit  county  superintendent  to 
teach. 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

The  salary  of  county  superintendent  is  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  schools. 

NO.  OF  SCHOOLS.  SALARY. 

1-5 $    150 

6-10 300 

11-15 400 

16-20 500 

21-25 600 

26-30 700 
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NO.  OF  SCHOOLS.  SALARY. 

31-35 800 

36-40 900 

41-50 1000 

And  for  each  additional  school  $10  additional.  Maximum  $1500 
in  counties  having  150  schools  or  less;  $5  extra  for  each  school 
over  140  and  $2000  the  maximum  for  such  counties. 

If  salary  is  more  than  $1000.  the  qualifications  are  higher;  if 
salary  is  less  than  $1000  county  superintendent  may  teach. 

All  but  7  out  of  39  receive  $1000  or  more,  and  10  receive  $1500 
more  per  annum. 

In  large  counties  deputies  may  be  employed. 

OREGON. 

The  Legislatures  fixes  the  superintendent's  salary  for  each  county 
in  the  State,  individaully — a  case  of  "legislative  courtesy,"  evi- 
dently. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  cities  and  towns  have  their  own 
superintendents. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  salary  of  county  superintendent  is  fixed  by  vote  of  directors 
at  the  time  of  electing  the  superintendent,  with  a  minimum  of 
$1500  in  the  larger  counties. 

The  appointment  of  township  superintendents,  who  shall  be 
under  the  county  superintendent's  control,  is  granted  to  the  town- 
ship board  of  directors. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Towns  or  unions  of  towns  paying  the  superintendent  $1500,  re- 
ceive $750  from  the  State. 

Average  annual  salary  of  High  school  principals  is  $1565. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

The  salary  of  county  superintendents  is  graduated.  Twenty- 
seven  out  of  53  receive  more  than  $1000.  One  receives  $297.  one 
$586,  one  $600  and  others  more. 
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Towns  of  over  1000  inhabitants  are  exempt  from  the  county 
superintendent's  authority. 

TEXAS. 

County  judges  act  as  county  superintendent  ex-officio  in  five- 
sixth  of  the  counties  of  the  State.1 

Eighty-eight  of  381  independent  districts  pay  their  superin- 
tendent a  salary  of  $1000  or  more. 

The  independent  districts  pay  for  supervision  11.2  per  cent  of 
the  amount  expended  to  teachers  and  superintendents;  the  rural 
schools  pay  3  per  cent  for  supervision. 

UTAH. 

County  superintendents  are  elected  at  the  same  time  trustees  are 
elected  by  the  voters  residing  outside  the  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes. 

WASHINGTON. 

Of  the  36  counties  of  the  State,  17  pay  their  superintendent 
$1000  or  more;  3  pay  $2000  or  more. 

Forty-one  counties  have  separate  superintendents;  182  have  prin- 
cipals who  attend  actively  to  supervision. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  county  superintendent  may  engage  in  teaching  if  his  salary 
is  less  than  $800. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  free  high  schools,  having  four 
years'  course,  pay  the  principal  an  average  salary  of  $1110.36. 

'See  footnote,  p.  88. 


APPENDIX  K. 

THE  COUNTY  AS  THE  UNIT  OF  SCHOOL  ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

(from  report  of  the  committee  on  rural  schools  of  the 

N.  E.  A.). 
THE   PROFESSIONAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

"Professional  supervision  is  today  regarded  as  an  essential  factor 
in  our  school  system.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  schools  that  are 
closely  supervised  by  men  who  thoroughly  know  their  business  at 
once  respond  to  the  influence  of  supervision.  Expert  supervision 
has  resulted  in  systematic,  orderly  and  well  directed  instruction. 
It  is  a  matter  of  remark  that  the  most  competent  superintendents 
have  the  best  schools,  and  that  cities  noted  for  their  excellence  in 
school  work  have  attained  this  pre-eminence  through  the  medium 
of  intelligent  supervision.  This  is  also  true  of  those  counties  which 
have  come  under  the  same  influence. 

"There  is  no  other  agency  in  our  school  system  that  has  done  so 
much  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools  in  organization  and  in 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  as  the  superintendency. 

"The  attention  of  the  profession,  however,  has  been  mainly  di- 
rected toward  expert  supervision  in  city  schools,  and  but  little  heed 
has  been  paid  to  the  demand  for  such  work  in  the  rural  districts. 
It  is  quite  time  that  our  inquiries  should  be  directed  toward  the 
character  of  the  supervision  demanded  by  the  country  school.  If 
supervision  through  a  competent  superintendent  is  a  good  thing  for 
city  schools,  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  country  schools."' 

THE   COUNTY  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

"*  *  *  Since  this  report  is  a  symposium  of  suggestions  for 
supervising  rural  schools,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  a  plan  of 
supervisory  organization  that  has  found  favor  in  some  few  counties 
that  contain  large  cities  as  well  as  rural  population.  We  mention 
it  here  as  it  has  valuable  features  for  supervising  rural  schools. 
There  is  but  one  school  board  for  the  entire  county.     One  set  of 
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men  legislates  for  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  relate  the 
urban,  and  suburaban,  and  rural  schools  into  a  sympathetic  system. 
This  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  every  city  is  bound  to  respect  the 
people  that  immediately  environ  it.     It  is  to  the  interest  of  a  large 
city  to  have  good  roads  leading  to  it,  good  crops  in  the  fields  around 
it,  and  good  schools  to  which  the  farmers  may  send  their  children. 
"With  this  as  a  foundation  principle,  there  is  but  one  school  fund 
for  the  entire  county,  raised  by  taxation  upon  all  property  in  the 
county,  whether  it  be  in  or  out  of  the  city.     This  makes  the  school 
fund  which  is  distributed  upon  a  basis  of  school  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  city  wards  or  the  rural  communities. 
The  same  qualification  for  teachers  is  required  whether  they  teach 
in  a  city  graded  school  or  in  country  ungraded  schools,  and  the 
same  salary  is  paid  to  them  and  in  the  same  way  and  for  just  as 
long  a  term.     In  this  system  just  one  superintendent  is  in  charge 
of  the  whole  area.     He  looks  after  a  city  graded  school  one  day, 
and  the  next  may  be  twenty  miles  away  inspecting  a  country  school. 
Expert  supervision  by  a  superintendent  and  his  assistants  is  thus 
extended  into  the  rural  districts,  and  both  city  and  country  schools 
receive  the  benefit  of  what  there  may  be  in  each  that  is  of  real 
value. 

"Upon  this  plan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  large  portion  of  the 
school  fund  raised  by  taxation  on  city  property  is  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  country  schools.The  city  is  really  made  to  assist  in 
supporting  the  rural  schools  around  it.  And  who  shall  say  that  it 
is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  city  to  do,  especially  in  agricultural  sec- 
tions, in  which  the  education,  liberal  and  special,  of  the  farmer's 
child  is  the  probable  salvation  of  the  farming  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  the  farmer's  child 
is  to  be  made  a  useful  citizen,  not  only  content  to  stay  in  the  home 
in  which  he  was  born  and  reared,  if  that  is  the  best,  but  fitted  to 
fulfill  honorably  any  station  in  life  to  which  he  may  be  called.  To 
do  this  we  must  have  all  the  opportunities  of  education  and  culture 
that  the  city  affords.  This  can  be  brought  about  in  no  other  way 
than  at  the  city's  expense,  for  wealth  is  massed  in  our  populous 
centers.  The  expert  supervision,  the  well-trained  teacher,  the  long 
term,  the  modern  text-  book,  the  good  schoolhouse  can  be  placed 
at  the  farmer's  door  by  the  agencies  of  the  neighboring  city,  that 
owes  him  this  and  much  more/* 
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4.  *  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  The  University  of 

Texas.    Reprints  from  various  journals.    May,  1905. 

5.  Test  of  a   Vertical  Triple  Expansion  High-Duty  Pumping  Engine  in 

Operation  at  the  Water  Works,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  A.  C. 
Scott.     52  p.,  illus.  pi.     June,  1905. 

6.  Vegetation  in  the  Sotol  Country  in  Texas,  by  W.  L.  Bray.    24  p.,  pi. 

June,  1905. 

7.  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  Some  Solitary  Wasps  of  Texas,  by  Carl 

Hartman.    72  p.,  pi.    July,  1905. 

8.  The  Protection  of  Our  Native  Birds,  by  T.  H.  Montgomery,  Jr.    SO  p. 

October,  1906. 

9.  The  Austin  Electric  Railway  System,  by  members  of  the  senior  class 

in  Electrical  Engineering,  1906.    123  p.,  illus.  pi.   November,  1906. 

10.  Distribution  and  Adaptation  of  the  Vegetation  Of  Texas,  by  W.  L. 

Rray.     108  p.,  pi.  map.     November,  1906. 

11.  A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Chisos  Country,  by  J.  A.  Udden.     In 

press. 

REPRINT  SERIES 

1.  A  Semantic  Study  of  the  Indo-Iranian  Nasal  Verbs,  by  E.  W.  Fay. 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  25:369-389  and  26:172- 
203,  377-408.    March,  1906. 

2.  -Contributions  from   the  Zoological  Laboratory  of<  the   University  of 

Texas.     From  various  journals.     May,  1906. 

MEDICAL  SERIES 

1.  Yellow  Fever:  a  Popular  Lecture,  by  James  Carroll.     32  p.     June, 

1905. 

2.  The  Care  of  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Graves.     16  p.    June,  1905. 

3.  The  1903  Epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  in  Texas,  and  the  Lesson  to  be 

Learned  from  it,  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor.    22  p.    June,  1905. 

In  addition  to  the  bulletins  named  above  are  the  following: 

a.  The  Official  Series,  which   includes  catalogues,  Regents'  Reports,   and 

administrative  bulletins. 

b.  About  35  bulletins  issued  before  March,  1904,  when  the  division  into 

series  began.  An  important  group  among  these  are  the  nine  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Mineral  Survey  bulletins. 

c.  The   University   of  Texas   Record,    formerly,   but   no    longer,   included 

in  the  General  Series.  Numbers  of  the  Record  have  been  issued 
from  two  to  four  times  a  year  since  December,  1898,  and  it  i3  now 
in  its  7th  volume.  A  general  index  to  the  first  six  volumes  may 
be  found  in  volume  6. 

•Future  numbers  of  Contributions,  first  published  elsewhere,  will  appear 
in  the  Reprint  series. 


